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IMPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY FROM 
THE POINTS OF VIEW OF THE 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS.’ 


I—THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS AND THE 
JEWISH CONSCIOUSNESS. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


My purpose in this paper is to give some hints and suggestions 
towards an answer to the question: How does, or how should, 
the ethical and religious teaching of Jesus, as recorded in 
the three Synoptic Gospels, strike, or appeal to, the Jewish 
consciousness? In dealing with this question, I admit that I 
am creating two abstractions or unrealities. For, in the first 
place, I must confine myself to the words attributed to Jesus, 
and even of them I must take no account of those which 
relate to his own person. Now, I am well aware that the 
words of Jesus must be brought into connection with the life 
of Jesus. ‘The life, to the Christian believer, perhaps even to 

1 A series of articles, of which Mr Montefiore’s is the first, though not 
originally written for its present place, will appear in the Hibbert Journal under 
the above heading. In the October issue the point of view of Japanese 
Buddhism will be represented by Professor M. Anesaki, Professor of Religious 
Philosophy in the Imperial University of Japan: that of Mohammedanism in 
the January (1906) issue by Syed Ameer Ali. Other articles in the series will 
be announced in due course, Writers will put their own meaning on the term 
“Christianity,” and may, as in the present instance, deal only with selected 


aspects.—EpirTor. 
Vor. ITI.—No. 4. 43 
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the outsider, lights up the words and glorifies them. The life 
gives to the teaching its true significance and highest value. 
Divorced from the life, the words are shorn of half of their 
reality. Here is my first abstraction. And my second is the 
peculiar, unsatisfying and awkward term, “the Jewish con- 
sciousness.” There is no such thing exactly as the Jewish 
consciousness. There are the myriad consciousnesses of living 
individual Jews in England or Russia or Persia, and there 
were the consciousnesses of past individual Jews right back 
to the days of Jesus. And between, or among, all these con- 
sciousnesses, there were and are grave and large differences. 
And perhaps I ought to admit that I use the vague abstraction 
“the Jewish consciousness” in order to hop and jump about, 
as I please, and as I find convenient, from one consciousness to 
another, from the consciousness of others to that of myself, 
and from the consciousness of Jews in England and of the 
twentieth century to the consciousness of Jews in other lands 
and of past ages. 

The sort of Jew to whom my question could most interest- 
ingly be put, hardly exists upon the earth. To begin with, 
he should be quite unprejudiced ; well versed in Jewish and 
Rabbinical literature, but unaffected by Christian civilisation, 
and ignorant of Christian literature; he should be religious, but 
not superstitious; alert in mind, though, except in purely 
Jewish literature, quite unlearned. Such a Jew is to read the 
Synoptic Gospels ; he is not to become a Christian by reading 
them, for that would spoil all. But he is to say how the 
teaching strikes his mind. Does it seem to him old or new; 
familiar or strange; Jewish or un-Jewish; good or bad! 
What relation does it bear to the religious and ethical teach- 
ings which he regards as Jewish; is it their fulfilment and 
completion ; does it sum them up, and even carry them further; 
or is it opposed to them and off the line ? 

To such a Jew the present writer is a complete contrast. 
He is doubtless prejudiced, and he is certainly unlearned in 
Jewish and Rabbinical literature. He has lived amid 4 
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Christian civilisation, and has been soaked with products of 
Christian thought ; he has numerous Christian friends, and has 
read many Christian books. Of such a one it may be argued 
that, unaware to himself, he has imbibed and appropriated 
much of the religious and ethical teaching of the Gospels, 
and that, though he might call a great part of that teaching 
Jewish and familiar, such evidence is of no value. Un- 
consciously, he may put New Testament interpretation and 
colour upon Old Testament words; he may Christianise his 
Judaism without being aware of the process or the result. 

Having spoken of my own false abstractions and special 
dangers, I want for a moment to speak also of the false 
abstraction which some Christians create when they contrast 
Judaism with Christianity. I do not merely mean that they 
often take the attacks upon the Pharisees and the Scribes 
in the New Testament as literally true and _ historically 
accurate; I do not merely mean that they often suppose that 
the bad religion of these bad people was the Judaism of the 
time of Christ and of Paul, and was the Judaism of .all after 
ages. This is false abstraction enough; but there is some- 
thing more. The Judaism which is put in contrast with 
Christianity is, too often, a sort of special Old Testament 
Judaism with a few disagreeable, half-real and_half-fictitious 
Talmudical addenda. It is an Old Testament Judaism made 
up of the book of Esther, the 109th Psalm, the ritual laws 
of Leviticus and Numbers, and a few other choice excerpts 
of that description. This Judaism is a complete abstraction ; 
it has never existed, and it does not exist. 

The Old Testament is an important part of Judaism, but 
it is not to be identified with Judaism ; still less must bits and 
portions of it be so identified. It is often supposed, and some- 
times by Jews themselves, that the best religious and ethical 
teaching which the Jew has produced and possesses is the 
Old Testament, and that all which those dreadful Scribes and 
Rabbis could produce was limited to laws, casuistry and non- 
sense. But this is by no means true. In one sense, indeed, 
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it is true that there are things in the Old Testament which 
cannot be beaten and surpassed. You cannot beat Deut. 
vi. 5, or Lev. xix. 18, or Hosea vi. 6, or Micah vi. 8, or Psalm 
li. 17, and so on. They are unsurpassable. Yet, in another 
sense, it is equally true to say—only Jews are often too timid 
to say it—that there are many fine and great things in the 
Rabbinical literature which cannot be beaten or even paralleled 
in the Old Testament, and that many religious and ethical 
doctrines of the Old Testament were developed, purified and 
deepened by the Rabbis. And the same thing, mutatis 
mutandis, might probably be said with equal truth of the later 
Jewish literature. 

Nevertheless, it would have to be considered how far two 
facts have tended, and still tend, to weaken the effect of the 
best Rabbinic sayings and teachings upon the average Jewish 
consciousness. The first fact is, that these nobler sayings and 
teachings are buried in a mass of greatly inferior matter, so 
that they are difficult to unearth. They are not collected 
together in a lovely setting ; united and illumined by the story 
of a noble life. Even when a selection is made of the great 
sayings and teachings of the Talmud and the Midrash, they 
cannot produce the same powerful, driving and emotional 
effect as the sayings and teachings of the Gospels. For they 
then partake of the weakness of all those books which are not 
really books, but snippets. Elegant extracts cannot possess 
the same potency for good as a first-class book, a book of 
genius. With this fact, to which I may have to recur, the 
second fact is partly related. To the average, modern, 
Western Jew, the Old Testament is his only sacred book, the 
one religious work, except his prayer-book, with which he 
is familiar. And this limitation must have applied to an 
enormous number of average Jews in the past, and still 
more to a gigantic number of average Jewesses. The 
higher sayings and deeper developments of the Rabbinic 
literature are not familiar and sanctified to the average 
Jew as the higher sayings and deeper developments of the 
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New Testament are familiar and sanctified to the average 
Christian.’ 

Yet the deductions from this fact must not be pushed too 
far. For if it can be argued, with some show of reason and 
truth, that the average, modern, English Jew has imbibed 
something of New Testament teachings without having read 
the New Testament, it is also true, and even truer, to say that 
he has imbibed something of the finer and native Jewish 
developments without having read the books in which they are 
recorded or contained. He is the heir of the Jewish past and 
its product. The religion of the average Jew is, and has for 
ever so long been, a more developed, and in some respects a 
better, religion than what we may very roughly call “the 
religion of the Old Testament.” His religion is, and has for 
long largely been, the higher parts of the Old Testament 
joined together, with the lower parts either omitted and 
ignored, or glorified and explained away. And the cause of 
this is mainly due to the fact that there was and has been a 
Jewish religious development, parallel with, but independent 
of Christianity. 'To prove and safeguard the originality of the 
teaching of Jesus, it is reasonable enough that Christian 
scholars should be anxious to show that all the innumerable 
Rabbinic parallels to the sayings recorded.in the Synoptic 
Gospels are later than the first century after Christ. But 
these parallels, if critically used, are perfectly legitimate to 
show the tenour and development of Rabbinic teaching and 
Rabbinic religion upon their own independent lines. For 
though most of them are later than the Gospels, they are not 
borrowed from the Gospels. They are independent creations 
and developments. And the same thing may be said, and is 
true, of the higher ideas and religious conceptions. These, too, 
are Jewish and original. They are not borrowed or adapted 
from Christianity. Indeed, in one very important respect, the 


1 An exception should be made for the so-ealled “Sayings” or “ Ethics 
of the Fathers,” a short ethical tractate of the Mishnah, which forms a con- 
stituent portion of the Jewish Prayer-Book. 
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Rabbinic parallels to the sayings and teachings of Jesus are, 
many of them, intensely and specifically Jewish. They are 
not the creation of one great genius, lifted above his con- 
temporaries in religious insight and power, but they are the 
products of a great number of minds, of doubtless more than 
ordinary religious capacity, but yet not too widely removed 
from the average religious consciousness of their age and 
environment. They, therefore, represent the best religious 
conceptions, not merely of the men who said them, but of the 
entire society in which these men lived and moved. And so, 
too, many of them became intensely popular among the 
contemporaries and descendants of their authors. They were 
the product of the best thought and life of a whole community, 
and in their turn they entered into its thought and life, 
strengthened them and carried them forward. They are bone 
of the Jewish bone, and spirit of its spirit. 

Hence it is that many excellences of the Synoptic teaching 
do not strike the Jewish consciousness as anything novel or 
unfamiliar. ‘They would indeed appeal to the Jew more if it 
were not so often dinned into his ears that they are excellences 
which are new, un-Jewish and super-Jewish. This assertion 
puts him on the defensive or the offensive: instead of yielding 
himself up to the beauty of the Synoptic story and to the 
nobility of its teachings, he tries all the time either to pick 
holes in them, or to find parallels to every excellence from the 
Old Testament or the Rabbinical literature. Originality and 
novelty being claimed for too much, for every part as well as 
for the whole, they are often denied or unperceived where they 
really exist. 

It may be desirable to indicate some of those excellences 
which rightly do not impress the Jewish reader of the 
Synoptics with unfamiliarity. Conspicuous among these is 
the doctrine of the fatherhood of God, in relation not merely 
to the race but also to the individual. The Jew has called 
God “our Father” as long as the Christian; on this point he 
feels quite convinced that he has nothing to learn. Again, it 
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is often said in the lower polemics, or in those silly little tracts 
with which every Jewish household is so painfully familiar, 
that the God of the Gospels is a God of mercy and love; the 
God of the Old Testament is a God of severity and justice. 
The one God is loved; the other God is feared. Perhaps a 
God of severity and justice may be the right description for 
the God of parts of the Old Testament ; it is certainly a wrong 
description for the God of other parts, and it is still more 
certainly a wrong description of the God of the Rabbis and of 
the Jews. The Jewish reader of the Synoptics is apt to 
attempt a rejoinder to any such false contrast between the 
Jewish and the Christian God: he will dwell upon the wailing 
and the gnashing of teeth, upon the big gate and the many 
which enter it, and upon the fire of hell. The truth is that 
the Synoptic conception of the Fatherhood of God and of His 
loving-kindness was so novel to the great mass of the heathen 
when they adopted it that it has been falsely supposed that it 
must have been equally novel to the Jew; whereas to the 
Rabbinic, medieval and modern Jew it was and is the A BC 
of his religion. 

The same misconception often exists as regards some more 
specifically ethical teachings in the Synoptics. For instance, 
that reconcilement with one’s neighbour must precede recon- 
cilement with God, or that the best alms are those given in 
secret, or that impure thoughts are evil as well as impure deeds, 
or that there is peculiar joy in heaven over the repentant— 
these doctrines and several others are not only Rabbinic 
commonplaces, but familiar Jewish maxims. That story in 
Mark about the widow’s mite, which Wellhausen says “ goes 
more to one’s heart than all the miracles of which the first part 
of Mark is full,” might have come straight out of the Midrash. 
It is characteristically Rabbinic and Jewish. In all these 
points the Synoptics do but recall and confirm the best teach- 
ing of the Rabbis. There is neither contrast nor supplement. 

It may be asked: Does, then, the average Jew go a big 
step further, and declare that the entire moral and religious 
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teaching of the Synoptic Gospels is wholly familiar to him ? 
Does he say that, at most and best, it only confirms, by 
striking phrase or picturesque parable, what he already 
cherishes and knows? Or does he put it even less favourably 
to the Gospels, and hold not only that what is true in their 
teaching is not new, but that what is new is not true? Both 
these opinions have been held by Jews, and are, I believe, still 
held to-day. 

Quite apart from all Christology, the objections commonly 
made or felt by Jews to the religious and moral teaching of 
the Synoptics are, I believe, the following. Some of the 
teaching is said to be unpractical and overstrained. The ideal 
is too high, and therefore incapable of realisation. If some 
maxims were literally obeyed there would be a subversion of 
law and order, and universal confusion. Again, mere inward- 
ness is not enough for human weakness. For, as Bishop 
Creighton said, “ Without outward helps to spiritualise life, 
I am afraid that I, for one, am too feeble to get on.” On the 
other hand, it is sometimes argued that the tendency of the 
teaching is to make a man take a too selfish interest in the 
saving of his own soul. Or the tendency is said to point 
towards an ascetic morality, which flees the world and 
depreciates family life and family love. Judaism, it is said, 
condemns and repudiates asceticism. The teaching of the 
Synoptics is said to be in keeping with a fundamental belief of 
its hero, that the world and its society, in the ordinary sense, 
were coming to a rapid end, and that a wholly new order of 
things was about to be ushered in. The teaching is, therefore, 
not fully suited to a society which expects to continue, which 
hopes indeed for gradual improvement, but not for sudden and 
proximate transformation. Lastly, in quite modern days, the 
teaching has been objected to for its cruel pitilessness in 
apparently condemning so many unfortunate human children 
of God to an eternity of punishment and woe. And if it be 
retorted that the Talmud and Midrash do not in this respect 
show a different teaching, the rejoinder is speedy, that to these 
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harsh speculations and fancies of the Rabbis no sacred character 
and binding force are assigned.’ 

I do not propose to consider whether there is any truth 
in these criticisms. I would rather make a tentative and 
diffident venture to indicate the chief points wherein, as it 
seems to me, the Judaism of the average Jew has something 
fresh to learn and add from the teaching of the Synoptics. I, 
therefore, start from the hypothesis that the three Gospels do 
contain teaching which, when compared with ordinary and 
average Judaism, is both valuable and original, new and true. 

In the first place, reverting to a point which has been 
just touched upon before, it seems accurate to say that the 
bringing together of so many excellent ethical and religious 
doctrines within the compass of a single volume constitutes 
an originality by itself. The originality is all the greater 
if these doctrines are united together and illuminated by 
a few predominant principles, and put into the mouth, as 
well as exemplified by the life, of a single illustrious Teacher. 
A doctrine of the Gospels may be paralleled by a quotation 
from the Talmud, but the question is whether in the Gospels 
this doctrine occupies a salient place; whether much stress 
is laid upon it, and much deduction is made from it; or 
whether, on the other hand, in the Talmud the quotation 
occurs quite casually, and the particular passage is little 
noticed and seldom cited and commented on elsewhere. 
To be able to answer this question as regards the Talmud 
and the Rabbinic literature demands large knowledge, 
considerable insight, delicate tact and, above all, a com- 
plete freedom from prejudice. He who merely wants to. 
glorify either Judaism or Christianity is quite out of court. 
It is, however, not difficult to give examples of the right 
and wrong use of the Rabbinical literature in this respect. 
Thus the saying, “whether a man offers much or little is 


1 The two passages about eternal punishment in the Old Testament 
(Isaiah Ixvi. 24 and Daniel xii. 2) are little known, or hardly realised to mean 
what they mean, among average Jews. 
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all one, if only his heart be directed towards God,” is 
constantly quoted, and the principle which underlies it is 
characteristically Rabbinic. So, too, the saying in Abot, 
“Be not as servants who minister to their master upon 
the condition of receiving a reward,” is also constantly quoted 
and as familiar as possible, so that when Professor Schiirer 
says that it is an isolated utterance, totally opposed to the 
usual Rabbinic conception, he simply makes a prejudiced 
blunder. On the other hand, when Jewish apologists quote 
the sentence, “The righteous of all nations have a share in 
the world to come,” and use it as an illustration of the pre- 
vailing Rabbinic attitude as to the chances of the heathen in 
the future life, they are committing precisely the same preju- 
diced blunder as Professor Schiirer.» Somewhere between 
these two extremes might lie the Rabbinic parallel to the 
saying of Jesus, ‘“‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.” 
“What should a man do that he may live? Let him kill 
himself! And what should a man do that he may die? 
Let him keep himself alive!” This adage, with its parallels, 
is, I believe, fairly often used and quoted in Rabbinic literature, 
but it occupies, and the principle which underlies it fills, 
a much smaller and less conspicuous place in the religious 
teaching of the Rabbis than in the religious teaching of 
the Synoptic Gospels. The entire body of Gospel doctrine 
would have to be closely examined and tested from this 
special point of view. 

Again, the luminous juxtaposition of even familiar Old 
Testament doctrines may be novel and stimulating. The 
combination of Deut. vi. 4 and 5 with Lev. xix. 18—the 
love of God with the love of man—in Mark xii. 29-31 was 
surely a brilliant flash of the highest religious genius. 

In one of his most biting sarcasms, Wellhausen has hit 


1 E, Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, vol. ii, 
p. 391 (3rd ed.). 

2 In later Jewish literature (notably in Maimonides and after him) this 
isolated saying plays a great and important réle, 
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the nail upon the head as regards one aspect at least of the 
originality of the Gospels. He refers to the allegation of 
Jewish scholars that everything which Jesus is reported to 
have said is found in the Talmud. “Yes,” says Wellhausen, 
“everything, and a great deal more. IIhéov jyuov martds. 
The originality of Jesus lies in this, that he felt and picked 
out what was true and eternal amid the chaos and the 
rubbish, and that he enunciated and emphasised it with the 
greatest possible insistence and stress.” Yet Wellhausen 
also exaggerates in his turn. For if he says that the book of 
Esther shows the measure of the distance which separates 
Jesus from Judaism, it must not be forgotten, on the one 
hand, how the book of Esther was interpreted by the Rabbis 
and by Judaism—and of all this Wellhausen is naturally 
| ignorant; and on the other hand, that the same mouth which 
spoke Mark xii. is also reported to have called his opponents 
serpents and vipers and children of hell, and to have 
anticipated, at least without regret, and apparently with 
satisfaction, their everlasting destruction and pain. About 
all this Wellhausen is discreetly silent. Neither Jews nor 
Christians, even in their highest teachers, seem free from the 
reproach of having identified their own enemies with the 
enemies of God, of having darkened their characters, and of 
having condemned them, with curious equanimity, to the 
eternal punishment of a loving and righteous God.’ 

But this is perhaps a dangerous digression, and I return 
to the question of the originality of the Synoptic teaching. 
It seems to me that what we may call the genius, the first- 
classness of the Synoptics, also constitutes a portion of their 
newness and originality. For a thought is not merely great 
and new by its substance, but also by its form. Not merely 
what is said, but how it is said, gives to a particular teaching 


1 Wellhausen, Israelitische und jiidische Geschichte (5th ed., p. 390). 

2 One would like to think that Luke xxiii. 34 was said by the real 
historic Jesus, and that the passages alluded to above belie him. But may 
we do this ? 
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its vast stimulus for good, its illumination and haunting power. 
A Jewish friend of mine has urged that the superiority of the 
parables of the Synoptics over the parables of the Rabbis lay 
far less in their substance than in their style. Even supposing 
that this criticism be true, it does not follow that the Synoptic 
parables would not contain newness and originality. For of 
them and of their style, in contrast with the parables of the 
Midrash, it might be said, “O the little more, and how much 
it is, and the little less, and what worlds away.” 

Next, coming a little closer to the substance of the books, 
the unprejudiced Jewish consciousness would, or should, I 
think, be impressed by the lofty fervour of the Synoptics, by 
their enthusiasm and passion. These qualities seem to strike 
a new note, which has hardly been struck in the same way a 
second time. Here we have religion and morality joined 
together at a white heat of intensity. The teaching often 
glows with light and fire. Nothing is to interfere with the 
pursuit of the highest moral and religious ideal ; nothing is to 
come before it. All lower claims, however justified and 
excellent in themselves, when they do not clash with higher 
demands, must give way before the imperious dictates 
of the Ideal. ‘He who loves father or mother more than 
me.” ‘What is a man profited if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” “Let the dead bury their 
dead.” ‘No man having put his hand to the plough.” I do 
not say that it would not be possible to discover parallels to 
these sayings in the Rabbinical literature, but their cumulative 
effect in the Gospels, together with the effect of the whole 
atmosphere which, as it were, sustains and confirms them, is 
exceedingly great. 

Connected with this fervour and passion, comes the im- 
pression of originality made by the great paradoxes of the 
Gospels, which are mainly contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount. “Happy are ye when men persecute you for my 
sake.” “Resist not evil.” ‘Love your enemies.” It has 
indeed been argued, as I have already stated, that some of 
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these injunctions or statements are either beyond the power of 
human nature, or undesirable even as ideals. Nevertheless, 
even the strangest of them leave the suspicion that if, as 
M. Loisy says, they are not suited to a society “qui doit vivre 
et se perpétuer dans l’ordre,” this is rather the society’s fault 
than theirs. They seem to occupy their place in an ideal 
morality of which the apex reaches unto heaven, but which 
ultimately may be realised upon earth. They seem to point 
to a higher law than can as yet be put into practice, but 
which is not, for that reason, to be ridiculed as unpractical and 
absurd. 

So far I have spoken of excellences which, though, in 
many respects, novel and original, do not really conflict even 
with Rabbinic or traditional Judaism. But for those Jews 
who do not humbly, sincerely, and devoutly believe that every 
ritual law in the Pentateuch is the inspired, perfect, and 
immutable word of God, one of the noblest features of the 
Synoptic Gospels is that its hero, like a new Amos or Hosea, 
preaches the great doctrine of Inward above Outward, 
righteousness above burnt-offerings. Nothing is more striking 
and characteristic about him than that (without, as it would 
seem, observing the inconsistency between the prophetic 
teaching and the divine inspiration of the ritual law), after a 
long interval of silence, he once more takes up the old 
prophetic burden and proclaims, with even increased emphasis, 
the old prophetic truths. ‘“ Nothing from without a man,” 
he says, “ entering into him can defile him.” ‘Clean what is 
within, and the outside is clean also.”' The Rabbis saw 
clearly enough that if the Pentateuch was the undiluted and 
absolute word of God, the doctrine of the inward defilement, 
in the form given to it by Jesus, could not be true. In this 
respect their logical and dialectical insight was greater, as it 
seems to me, than that of their illustrious opponent. But for 
those Jews who accept more modern and more critical views 


1 See Matthew xxiii, 26, and also Luke xi. 41, with Wellhausen’s reading 
and note, 
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about the origin and composition of the Pentateuch, the 
teaching of the Synoptics is full of power and suggestion. 
What Amos said before the Law was, Jesus repeated and 
deepened when the Law had already existed for four hundred 
years. And if the originality of Amos is greater in that he 
said it first, the originality of Jesus is greater in that he said 
it when he did, that in spite of the accepted doctrine of the 
perfect and divine law, he could yet perceive the higher 
perfection and the deeper divineness of the prophetic teaching. 

I will now touch upon a few points in which, while | 
doubt whether it would be accurate to say that the Synoptics 
are in direct conflict with Rabbinic and Jewish doctrine, they 
yet seem to supplement and correct it. The first of these 
is connected with the principle of retribution, or tit for tat. 
I can merely indicate, in the briefest and roughest way, what 
I fancy learning could show at length. The Rabbinic 
religion followed the prevailing doctrine of the Old Testament 
in holding that, on the whole, the right principle of human 
conduct, and the great principle of divine conduct, was 
that of proportionate requital, or tit for tat. I do not 
mean to say that other principles, such as that of the 
divine forgiveness, did not frequently cross the principle of 
tit for tat, but still it seems true to say that tit for tat 
occupies a very large place in Jewish ethics and religion, a 
larger place than the facts of life or our highest ethical and 
religious conceptions can fully justify and approve. Now the 
teaching of the Synoptic Gospels seems to traverse that 
doctrine in many different ways. As between man and man 
we have, for instance, the teaching, “ If ye love them which love 
you, what thank have ye,” and the reception of the prodigal 
son, and as between God and man the teaching seems more 
emphatic still. Not only that the sun rises on the evil as 
well as the good, but also, in the vineyard, “I will give unto 
this last even as unto thee.” 

German Protestant scholars exaggerate the place and 
importance of the doctrine of “ merit” in Rabbinic theology, 
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just as they exaggerate the place and importance of “Good 
Works.” One of the oldest Rabbinic prayers, recited daily 
by every orthodox Jew, begins with a quotation from Daniel ix. 
18 and continues with emphasis in the same strain, “ Sovereign 
of all the World! Not because of (or relying on) our righteous 
acts do we lay our supplications before thee, but because of (or 
relying on) thine abundant mercies.” Yet the Synoptic teach- 
ing seems to urge that “ merit lives from man to man, and not 
from man, O Lord, to thee,” with especial insistence and force. 
Moreover, it usually avoids statements inconsistent with this 
teaching. ‘ Does he thank that servant because he did the 
things that were commanded him? So ye too, when ye have 
done what is commanded you, say, We are servants ; what we 
were bound to do, we have done.” The law of requital is 
by no means abandoned in the three Gospels, but it seems 
used for higher purposes, and looked at in its higher aspects. 
“Give and it shall be given you. With the same measure 
that ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” “He that 
hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he hath.” 
“Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required.” 

The Rabbis were well aware that the kingdom of heaven 
is, on the one hand, not merely won by effort, and that, on 
the other hand, the effort of an hour may equal the effort of a 
lifetime. Frequent is the adage, “Some acquire the world to 
come after many years, and some acquire it in an hour.” 
And from another point of view we have the often quoted 
paradox: “The world is judged by grace, yet all is according 
to the amount of the work.” Yet it may be questioned 
whether the principle laid down in that most exquisite of 
stories, “‘ Much is forgiven her, for she loved much,” and the 
principle, “‘ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child,” are not to be rightly considered as novel 
creations of the Gospel. For the principle of the little child 


1 Luke xvii. 10. For the omission of the adjective “unprofitable,” 
see Wellhausen, ad loc. 
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occupies as prominent a place in Mark as the principle “ How 
hard it is to enter into the kingdom.” Wellhausen has pointed 
out that the two stories which embody them are purposely 
made to follow one another, and that Shakespeare’s Richard II., 
in his famous final soliloquy, has rightly perceived the strange 
antinomy between them.’ In any case, however, “ poetic 
justice,” which would sometimes seem to be the ideal of the 
Rabbis, is shown by the Gospels to be neither the highest 
justice of earth nor the supremest justice of heaven. 

Perhaps one reason, though not the deepest, why the 
doctrine of tit for tat is less thought of in the Gospels, is 
their rather pronounced antagonism to earthly good fortune, 
their strong sympathy with, or even partiality for, the weak, the 
miserable, and the poor. The only treasures of any value are 
the treasures to be attained in heaven. The treasures of earth 
are transitory from a double reason; the individual dies, and 
the old order is rapidly nearing its close. The same thoughts 
meet us not infrequently in the Rabbinic literature, but we 
note in the Gospels a kind of passionate glorification of 
renunciation and adversity as marks of true discipleship, and 
as the one sure passport to heaven. This note goes beyond— 
how far rightly is another question—the Rabbinic “ chastise- 
ments of love.” The soul is all. “ Adversity is the blessing 
of the New Testament.” With incomparable eloquence and 
power the Gospels disclose to us one aspect of the ultimate 
truth, one facet of reality, to which we can never again be 
blind, even though we realise that it is by no means the com- 
plete reality, by no means the only truth through which we 
must work and live, the truth, I mean, which Professor Bradley, 
with such splendid insight, has lately shown us to be exhibited 


1 «. |. . No thought is contented. The better sort, 
As thoughts of things divine are intermix’d 
With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word : 
As thus, ‘ Come, little ones’ ; and then again,— 
‘It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needle’s eye.’” 
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by King Lear, that “the judgment of this world is a lie; (that) 
its goods which we covet corrupt us; (that) its ills, which wreck 
our bodies, set our souls free,” “the conviction that our whole 
attitude in asking or expecting that goodness should be pros- 
perous is wrong; that, if only we could see things as they are, 
we should see that the outward is nothing, and the inward is 
all.” * 

But—and this is my last point—the renunciation, the 
self-denial, and that daily carrying of the cross, whereby 
Luke, as Wellhausen notes,’ changes mere martyrdom into 
a general way of life, are not in the Gospels urged and 
intended solely to save one’s own soul, but also to save 
others. The endurance, the self-sacrifice are not to be merely 
passive, but active. ‘They are to be helpful and redemptive ; 
through loving service and sympathy to awaken in the sinner 
the dormant capacities of righteousness and love. 

Lowly, active service for the benefit of the humblest is 
an essential feature of the Synoptic religion. “He who 
would be great among you, let him be your servant.” “It 
is not the will of my father that one of these little ones 
should perish.” The teaching of the Synoptics in this matter 
seems to cluster round those three great sayings: “The son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” “I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” “The son of 
man came to seek and to save that which was lost.” 

And here, once more, we seem to be cognisant of fresh and 
original teaching, which has produced fruit to be ever reckoned 
among the distinctive glories of Christianity. It has two 
aspects: first, the yearning and eager activity to save and to. 
redeem ; secondly, the special attitude of the Master towards 
sinners and towards sin. The Rabbis and the Rabbinic 
religion are keen on repentance, which in their eyes is second 
only to the law; but we do not, I think, find the same 
passionate eagerness to cause repentance, to save the lost, to 

1 A, C, Bradley, Shakespearian Tragedy, pp. 326, 327. 


2 See Wellhausen’s note on Luke ix. 23. 
Vot. IIT.—No. 4. 
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redeem the sinner. The refusal to allow that any human soul 
is not capable of emancipation from the bondage of sin, the 
labour of pity and love among the outcast and the fallen, go 
back to the Synoptic Gospels and their hero. They were 
hardly known before his time. And the redemptive method 
which he inaugurated was new likewise. It was the method 
of pity and love. There is no paltering with sin; it is not 
made less odious; but instead of mere threats and condemna- 
tions, the chance is given for hope, admiration and love to 
work their wonders within the sinner’s soul. The sinner is 
afforded the opportunity for doing good instead of evil, and 
his kindly services are encouraged and praised. Jesus seems 
to have had a special insight into the nature of certain kinds 
of sin, and into the redeemable capacity of certain kinds of 
sinners. He perceived that there was a certain untainted 
humility of soul which some sins in some sinners had not yet 
destroyed, just as he also believed and realised that there was 
a certain cold, formal, negative virtue which was practically 
equivalent to sin, and far less capable of reformation. Over- 
zealous scrupulosity, and the pride which, dwelling with smug 
satisfaction upon its own excellence, draws away the skirt from 
any contact with impurity, were specially repugnant to him. 
Whether with this sin and with its sinners he showed adequate 
patience may perhaps be doubted, but it does seem to me 
that his denunciation of formalism and pride, his contrasted 
pictures of the lowly Publican and the scrupulous Pharisee, 
were new and permanent contributions to morality and 
religion, As the Jewish reader meets them in the Synoptic 
Gospels, he recognises this new contribution ; and if he is 
adequately open-minded, he does it homage and is grateful. 

I have but made some rough suggestions towards a 
difficult subject. There are two other points of great impor- 
tance about which, through lack of space, and from as yet 
inadequate study, I cannot say a word. The first concerns the 
question of divorce and the position of women; the second 
concerns the doctrine of Faith. As regards the second, a 
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thorough treatment of the Rabbinic conception of faith and of 
its relation to the theory of faith in the Synoptics is still, so 
far as I am aware, a great desideratum. Leaving the origin- 
ality and excellence of the Gospel teaching on these two big 
subjects in suspense, I would only desire to say two things in 
conclusion. First, that if the Rabbinic religion and the 
medieval Jewish religious teaching have something to learn 
from the Gospels, the reader of the Gospels would have also 
something to learn from them. Secondly, that none of the 
original excellences of the Synoptics which I have enumer- 
ated are inconsistent with prophetic and liberal Judaism, and 
that only one of them is inconsistent with Rabbinic, traditional, 
and orthodox Judaism. There is no necessary or essential 
connection of formalism and hypocrisy with a legal religion.’ 
It is possible, as Jesus himself implies, to perform in humble 
fidelity the “ weightier matters” of the Law, and yet ‘not to 
leave the other matters undone.” It is possible to cleanse 
that which is within the cup, and yet also to make clean the 
outside. In other words, it is possible to follow the letter of 
the Law in the spirit of the Gospel. 


1 Pascal wrote more truly than he himself knew when he said ‘‘ whoever 
judges of the Jewish religion by its coarser forms will misunderstand it.” 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Lonpon. 





SHOULD AGNOSTICS BE MISERABLE? 
G. M. TREVELYAN. 


In the controversies of the present day touching the truth of 
the old religions, many people take less interest in examining 
the evidence for beliefs than in discussing their practical 
value. The question commonly asked is not what is the 
maximum that is proved, or that is probable, but what is 
the minimum that is necessary for human welfare. There 
are many to-day, to whom faith no longer consists either of 
inherited assumptions or of logical conviction, but rather 
of hope treated as belief, for practical reasons. 

This tendency has a bad side if it lowers the ethical 
standard as regards truth, and renders fashionable a mental 
atmosphere where that which a man wants to believe 
is held ipso facto to be true—at least for him. But it is 
by no means entirely bad. By this change of ground we 
shall be led into new and perhaps surprisingly fruitful fields 
of thought. It will, in fact, be an excellent thing if the 
coming generation sets itself seriously to consider what is 
the minimum belief on which human nature can thrive. 

This question, which has never yet been fairly or fully 
considered, differs in its nature from the question, ‘“ What 
is the truth about the Universe?” The latter is objective 
(at least so it seems to me), and should be treated objectively, 
while the former is subjective. The answer to the question, 
“What is the truth?” cannot be in the slightest degree 


affected by the answer to the question, “What belief is 
668 
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valuable?” On the other hand, a belief is more valuable, 
ceteris paribus, if it is true. The answer to the question, 
“What is the truth?” must be the same for all persons and 
for all ages, if only it were known. But to the question, 
“What belief is valuable to men?” there must be thousands 
of true answers—in a sense, there would be as many true 
answers as men and women. But because different people 
thrive upon different religions, it does not therefore follow 
that everyone has in fact got the religion on which he could 
best thrive. Fuller inquiry might remove many individual 
errors on this point, and would explode some false generalisa- 
tions to which those errors are in large part due. 

As regards such false generalisations, I do not know 
whether any agnostics still think that everyone would be 
better if he at once abandoned Christianity; but I do know 
that, on the other side, people of very varying degrees of 
orthodoxy often declare that it is not reasonable to be happy 
or energetic without holding by the old religions, at least in a 
modified form. Though orthodox beliefs are no doubt desir- 


able for some people, the statement, as a generalisation, is 
false. But it is so frequently and confidently made that it 
deceives many, especially as the negative side of the un- 
orthodox position has been more put to the front by its 
defenders, in the heat of battle, than the goods which it shares 
with the old religions, and the goods which: are peculiarly its 
own. 


The assertion is often made that disbelief in a personal 
God and disbelief in the individual immortality of each human 
being implies a materialism that reduces our conception of 
the world to a “war of jarring atoms,” and a pessimism that 
must destroy all joy and enthusiasm, and must render it 
irrational and even cruel to “ save or produce life.” 

Now, in the first place, any such proposition runs counter 
to the experience of history. A pessimistic temperament 
towards the things of this world has never been so active 


among large masses of people as during the ages of faith. 
44a 
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The “ Christians of the desert,” of whom the Egyptian hermits 
and monks are the prototype, were essentially pessimists. 
They thought they saw the earth given over to the powers of 
evil; its natural joys of every kind were snares of the 
devil; and as to the next world, hell was at least as prominent 
in their thoughts as heaven. The idea of abandoning this 
world as hopeless lies at the back, not only of medizval, but of 
twentieth century monasticism ; it is the inspirer of all the 
worst influences and negations of the Puritans; and a dark 
strain of this pessimism underlies the thought of Pascal. It 
is largely because the leaders of Christianity have for so many 
centuries preached the badness of this world, and taught man- 
kind to lay up all their treasure in heaven, that so many 
people to-day, inheriting, consciously or unconsciously, the 
traditions of St Augustine and Calvin, cannot understand how 
it is possible to take any but a pessimistic attitude towards 
the actualities and possibilities of this life. For nearly two 
thousand years a large part of the noblest poetry and theology 
has been teaching us, first, to expect perfection as our right; 


and secondly, to think that this world has in it hardly anything 
good except the hope of the next. 


“ Long fed on boundless hope, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare! ”?} 


After such long misguidance, it will be some time before 
poetry and philosophy can accommodate themselves to the real 
conditions of existence, can see that this world contains at 
once both much good and much bad, and that joy in the good 
is none the less possible because perfection is not to be attained. 

Yet I should be the last to deny that in fact many 
Christians are optimistic in their view of this life as well 
as in their hope of the next. Optimism and pessimism are 
by no means wholly and in all cases due to individual 
beliefs; they are due largely to individual circumstances, 
and still more to personal temperament. It is not, there- 


1 Matthew Arnold, The Better Part. 
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fore, surprising to find that in all ages examples of both 
attitudes have been very common among believers and 
sceptics alike. Fortunately the saner middle position, which 
recognises to the full both the good and evil of this world, 
has never been wanting in either camp. England contains 
many men of the professional, the business, and the labour- 
ing classes who, varying widely from each other in their 
beliefs or disbeliefs, about which they are generally silent, 
and often extremely uncertain, have a common _ tempera- 
mental attitude towards the Universe. It is the better 
sort of “common man” who preserves society as the starting- 
ground for the thought of idealists by his patience and 
his labour, by the stoical regard with which he meets the 
great mass of evil without trying to explain it away, without 
supposing that it will vanish at cockcrow; by his steady 
attempt to realise for himself, for his family, and for his 
neighbour a portion of the love, the joy, and the well- 
being obtainable in greater or less measure by those who 
work for these things, and whose souls are open to receive 
them when they come. No creed and no agnosticism will ever 
make him at heart an optimist or a pessimist. It is useless 
to exhort him either to think the world perfect or to despair. 
But he is not to be confused with the thoughtless vulgar, 
“who what they are would be.” He is the strong arm, 
and the idealists are the wings of the world’s aspiration. 
Optimism and pessimism are each derived from an over- 
powering vision of one-half the truth. Either can lead to 
violent misconduct in thought and practice, or else to 
besotted resignation. Yet either can produce the most 
inspired masterpieces both of poetry and of active life. 
They are a madness, sometimes diabolic, but sometimes 
divine. Often both enter together and inhabit the soul of 
one man, such as Dante; or both are found in one creed, 
as in that of his Paradiso and Inferno. The temperament 
of “Shelley the atheist” alternated no less violently from 
the one pole to the other. In short, neither Christianity 
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nor agnosticism can be truly charged with the crime (or 
merit) of producing either optimism or pessimism. It is 
an affair of temperament, as history indicates, and as the 
observation of men and women in our own day confirms. 
If the peoples of the East are indeed more generally pessi- 
mistic than we are, it is because they are by temperament 
more inclined to pessimism than either the pagans or the 
Christians, the believers or the sceptics of the West. 


I shall return, below, to this alleged necessity for pessimism, 
but at this point it will be convenient to deal with the 
analogous assertion that materialism is rendered inevitable 
by disbelief in a personal God and a future life. It is indeed 
historically inevitable that this confusion should exist in some 
minds to-day, because the battle against orthodoxy in the last 
generation was fought by physical scientists, whose professional 
habits coloured their methods of thought and expression. 
Huxley, though he sometimes exposed the absurdities of pure 
materialism with the heartiness usual to him in all controversy, 
on one occasion defined “the Divine government as the sum 
of the customs of matter”;* but it would have been equally 
true, and more, perhaps, in accordance with his declaration 
that “ our one certainty is the existence of the mental world,” 
if he had defined his God as “the sum of the customs of 
spirit.” ‘This is the only way in which some of us can conceive 
of God, and it is a conception differing radically both from 
a “ personal God” on the one hand, and from pure materialism 
on the other. There is no reason why, because we have 
rejected the supernatural, we should always use materialistic 
terminology about a Universe whose “nature” includes both 
matter and mind. Yet the worst traditions of physical science, 
which Huxley repudiated, and the worst traditions of Chris- 
tianity, unite to draw men into necessary servitude to this 


1 Life of Huxley, ed. 1903, i. p. 316. See his essay Science and Morals 
for his complete repudiation of materialism, especially p. 130 of Evolution 
and Ethics. 
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bad custom. Materialism, as a complete explanation of the 
Universe, is a natural but unfortunate outcome of centuries of 
wrongheaded religious thinking. The Christian doctrines, 
like the Levantine religions from which they sprang, taught 
men to dissociate the body from the soul, which is its flower, 
and the soul from the body, which is its root. 

For long centuries the body was condemned as the 
“flesh,” and nature vilified as “earth.” The spiritual life was 
divorced from the material life and banished to unknown 
regions. When, therefore, after some two thousand years of 
such teaching, physical science rose into the region of phi- 
losophy, some of its advocates could not, any better than the 
priests, conceive of matter as the abode of spirit. 

It does not exhaust the subject to call man a “ collection 
of atoms”; he is also a mind—a soul. Once we have clearly 
perceived the one-sided character of the purely materialist 
position, we have no need to fall back on a personal God and 
a future life in order to see the Universe as a playground of 
spiritual forces. When, for instance, we speak of evolution, we 
advocate no “dreary doctrine.” If it is a “war of jarring 
atoms,” it is also an unending struggle of myriads of beautiful 
souls into a glorious existence. The poetical conception of 
the evolutionary process is found in Watts’ picture of Chaos 
in the Tate Gallery. The Titans struggling up from under 
their overwhelming prisons of rock, the mysterious but joyful 
dance of the newborn spirits, round and over the piled 
volcanoes, render, with something like allegorical dignity, the 
eternal drama of the growth of mind in matter, the action 
ever recurring in new forms throughout endless time and 
space, of which our planet is now witnessing one little scene. 
To have an adequate conception of the Universe, we must 
think of the facts of science in poetical terms. 


Pessimism is not, any more than materialism, a necessary 
consequence of refusing assent to the proposition that there 
is a personal God and an individual life beyond the grave. 
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Neither the truth nor the falsehood of these beliefs has been 
established by any convincing testimony ; but some people are 
so constituted that they cannot help believing them to be 
untrue, while others cannot help believing them to be true. 
And here we ought to be content to leave the matter until 
science or philosophy shows the way to some solid conclusion ; 
but it is impossible to leave the subject alone so long as those 
who believe continue to tell the agnostics‘ that they ought to 
be pessimists. It is only with this latter proposition that I am 
concerned. 

It will make the discussion somewhat more definite if I use 
the term “ personal God,” because the word “God” by itself 
is sometimes used to denote the pantheistic view, or views 
even more unorthodox than those of the pantheist. If “God” 
means merely the “sum of the customs of spirit,” if it is merely 
a poetical name for the laws of mind and matter, or, again, if 
it designates whatever good elements there are in the Universe 
both inside and outside man, then very few of us need 
confess to atheism. But a “ personal God,” I suppose, may be 
roughly defined as a being of much more than human power 
and goodness, whose thoughts are His own and feelings His 
own, in the sense in which each of us is conscious that his 
thoughts and feelings are his own and not shared by another ; 
a being to whom we can reasonably offer addresses and 
petitions, as to a person who is not ourselves. Such a being is 
not merely the sum of other beings, or the sum of their better 
qualities. 

Now, even if such a God is in His heaven, it is clearly not 
all right with the world. And we shall want more reassuring 
information about His intentions than any that can be gleaned 
from His action or inaction in the past, before we can assume 
an optimistic attitude with regard to the future. Yet it is 
optimism which some theists proclaim as the special advantage 


1 I use the word “agnostic” in the sense in which Huxley used it, viz., one 
who “ refuses assent, with willingness to reopen the question on cause shown.” 
Science and Christian Traditions, preface, pp. xxx-i. 
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of their creed. A God, however good and just and pitiful, 
who has allowed, or been unable to prevent, the extinction of 
the Albigenses and the history of Ireland, is not only no 
guarantee of the hopes of optimism ; He is not even a guarantee 
against the fears of pessimism. Evil might preponderate over 
good in a Universe which was presided over by such a God. 
On the other hand, good might preponderate over evil in a 
Universe in which there was no personal God, but in which 
the laws of mind and matter and the influences of good had 
produced Shakespeare and Shelley, and the development of 
civil and religious freedom. Or, again, good might be equally 
and eternally matched against evil, either in a Universe where 
there was a God, or in a Universe where there were certain 
laws of nature. Personal experience of religion often produces 
a conviction that all will be well, but the supposed existence 
of a personal God does not prove it logically. For the belief 
in a God who is all powerful and all good is rendered im- 
possible by the present imperfect arrangements of this world. 
And if logic is no test in this matter, and only “experience ” 
is to count, then it is well to remember that the instinctive 
optimistic conviction is experienced not by theists alone, but 
by pantheists and naturalist mystics. To sum up, the ultimate 
relative strength of good and evil in the Universe is quite un- 
known to us; and though each of us may have his hopes, his 
fears, or his expectation of a drawn battle, the unsolved 
problem of evil is very little affected one way or the other 
way by belief or disbelief in a personal God. The statement 
that a Universe in which there is no personal God must 
therefore be bad, upon the whole, will not bear a dispassionate 
examination. 

In order to understand why this fallacy is to-day so 
commonly accepted as self-evident, we must look to history. 
For thousands of years the idea of a personal God was to men 
the symbol of their hope in the Universe, and their devotion to 
the ideal. So long as the belief in a personal God was un- 
shaken this was both natural and right. ‘The framework of all 
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organised religions, and of the greater part of poetry and 
literature, has been cast in this mould. It would scarcely be to 
the credit of mankind if it would part without a wrench from 
the symbols of so glorious a past. Nevertheless, the question 
now urges whether the immortal longings, the spiritual valour, 
the poetry that is the better part of man, can be preserved in 
their old depth and their old sincerity if we continue to ask 
all men to treat the old symbol as a living fact. “In the 
depths of the years, in the changes of things,” the time has 
come when the supposed proofs of God’s existence are held by 
increasing numbers to be no proofs. Therefore, unless we 
would indeed bid a great part of the coming generations 
despair and die, it is of vital importance that we should no 
longer preach the doctrine that atheism implies pessimism. 
Only those who wish to spread pessimism, and to spread 
it by unsound arguments, should employ such tactics as 
these. 

At this point it is only fair, even if it is straying beyond 
the logical boundaries of the subject, to acknowledge the 
immense influence that a sense of supposed personal contact 
with God, or with Christ regarded as God, has often exerted 
over the life of the soul. No one could deny this influence 
and its merits who has read such a book as the Diary of John 
Woolman the Quaker. But if this sense of personal contact 
is based on a delusion, it is not wholly good; and it is 
not unlikely more and more to pass away in the coming 
centuries. In any case, if a man is not very firmly convinced 
of the personal existence of a Deity, it is useless for him to try 
and erect out of his doubts and hopes a personal relation of 
any great value with an unknown God. It will be— 


“the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again !” 


On the other hand, the sense of oneness with all that is 
good in the Universe, with the joy of life, with the beauty and 
vitality of nature, with the aspiration of the good in all ages 
after virtue, affords to many the most ecstatic or the most 
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solemn visions.’ In their intensity and depth, these emotions 
are not inferior to the old sense of communion with God or 
with Christ ; although they lose something very considerable 
through the absence of the personal element, they are better 
if they contain smaller elements of delusion. The spirit of 
man has in him something that is divine, and the Universe 
around him is still, as ever, a mystery, a play of good and 
evi. And therefore no change of creed will ever prevent 
the spirit of man from communing as of old with this 
mystery, in ecstasies sometimes of defiance, more often of joy 
and love. 

Communion with a personal God, of whose existence no 
doubt is entertained, is best for some people, and will for 
lng centuries continue to produce some of the finest fruits 
of our civilisation. But for others, it is only when they 
shall have ceased to look in that direction for their spiritual 
food that their whole heart and soul can be given to the 
realisation of the joys and virtues that lie to their hand—the 
discovery and reception of those material and spiritual goods 
which have for them a more undoubted reality. There are 
other sainthoods larger in scope than that of St Augustine, 
other ecstasies no less intense and more sane than that unend- 
ing conversation with God to which the author of the African 
confessions reduced his view of life. In spite of Rousseau, 
there may be societies that will hold together without the 
banishment of those who do not believe in a Supreme Being 
and a future life ;* and if, as I cannot help suspecting, there 
will seldom be a better man than John Woolman, there may 
some day arise men in whom character no less perfect than 
his may be informed by more intellectual insight, and set 
to face moral problems harder and more complex than those 
over which he secured a victory so calm and so triumphant. 


1 To others, who are by mood or by conviction more pessimistic, worship 
of the good ideals that man has created for himself, and death-defiance like 
that of Teufelsdréckh in the streets of Paris, are feelings as deep and noble as 
the noblest Christian defiance of the Devil. 

2 Contrat social, livre iv. chap. vii. 
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The prolongation of separate existence beyond the grave, 
like the being of a personal God, is a doctrine that has not 
yet been proved or disproved. Yet, on this question, too, 
exactly opposite opinions are held by different people as to 
its probable truth. And here, too, an attempt is being made 
by one party to attach the penalties of pessimism to those who 
are not so constituted as to be able to believe in personal 
immortality. Here I am again constrained to protest against 
the exhortation to despair and die. 

But in this case I should begin by marking one important 
difference. Whereas disbelief in a personal God does not, 
in itself, preclude the wildest dreams of the optimist, seeing 
that nature might just as well as God have great beneficent 
changes in store, on the other hand, 1 am quite prepared 
to grant the contention so eloquently made by Mr Dickinson 
in the Hibbert Journal some two years ago,' that the denial of 
personal immortality goes a long way towards destroying 
optimism. If there is no life beyond the grave, much injustice 
to unlucky individuals must remain without individual com- 
pensation; this is indeed a very grave evil. But, having 
granted that, I can see no reason to follow Mr Dickinson 
in his flying leap to the conclusion that life would not in 
that case be worth living to the human race, and _ that 
enthusiasm and joy would disappear. Some of us cannot 
understand why enthusiasm and joy should be _ possible 
only in a perfectly good Universe, any more than why 
rage and sorrow should be possible only in a_ perfectly 
bad Universe. Nor can we see why, even if evil things 
are to remain with us always, good things are therefore any 
less real. 

Neither, because there is no individual compensation for 
misery, does it follow that the Universe is bad upon the whole. 
The imperfect and uncertain knowledge possessed by man of 
the infinitely little piece of space and time within his ken—a 
knowledge which Carlyle compared to the knowledge that a 

1 April 1903. Optimism and Immortality. 
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minnow has of his creek —is quite insufficient to tell us 
whether good or evil preponderates in the infinite ocean of 
space and the infinite year of time. And even if it were 
known (by some process that I cannot conceive) that evil 
did predominate upon the whole, I cannot see that that would 
make good less good, or life less worth living. The “rights of 
the minority ” would still remain. Even if evil were to good 
as8:1 (an utterly unfounded assumption, which there is no 
cause to make us believe, except temperamental pessimism), 
even then the 1 good would be no less real, and there would 
be no cause voluntarily to reduce it to $, or to annihilate it 
altogether. Yet such is the course that some optimists and 
religious enthusiasts presume to dictate to pessimists as being 
a rational consequence of pessimism. Even Mr Dickinson 
(Hibbert, April 1903, vol. i. pp. 435-6) comes dangerously 
near it. Yet such a course would be both immoral and 
irational, even for a pessimist. If the good elements in the 
Universe committed suicide or desisted from propagating their 
species, the bad would still remain. It is not in anyone’s. power 
to destroy the principle of life in the Universe ; all that can be 
done is to destroy oneself, and to prevent certain possible 
children from coming into existence. Such a course, if 
adopted by a good person, only leaves the Universe worse 
than it would otherwise be. It is dictated by individualism 
and egotism, which consider only how to prevent the un- 
happiness of self and family, and not the best that can be 
done for the world as a whole. This school of pessimism, 
which we may call the suicidal or egotistic school, is to a large 
degree a bugbear invented by the religious, is strongly repro- 
bated by some pessimists, and in so far as it exists, is immoral 
and irrational. The suicidal school of pessimism is made to 
argue that, even if we consent to live, energy and activity are 
irrational if we think the Universe bad on the whole. But even 
if the Universe is a prison, and this planet one of the worst 
wards, that does not make prison-reform any the less a real 
duty. The sum of good can be increased, whatever its pro- 
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portion to the whole ; and the essence of morality is, under all 
conditions, to increase that sum. 

I have now tried to show that the suicidal pessimists, in 
so far as they have a real existence outside the minds of 
apologists for dogma, make an absolutely unwarranted theo- 
retical assumption that the Universe is bad as a whole, and 
then make from it unwarrantable deductions in practice. 

I cannot, therefore, admit that agnosticism as to a future 
life is logically, still less actually, an enervating doctrine 
Rather, indeed, a person who confidently expects, like 
Browning, to enjoy an endless series of lives in which to 
perfect his nature, might with good reason take very littl 
trouble as to what he does with himself in this one. For al 
must come right in the end. We shall each of us, like the 
British army, “muddle through somehow.” So, too, % 
regards our conduct towards others, it is not pessimism, but 
the comfortable belief that everyone is going to be wel 
treated in the next world, that offers the best theoretic basis 
for undue conservatism. A person can easily say to himself, 
in more or less covert language, “ If you know that the needle. 
woman is going in the next world to be rewarded in pro- 
portion to her sufferings here, it does not very much matter 
if she is oppressed in this life.” But fortunately people are 
guided less often by logic than by temperament: the Calvinists 
who of all sects believed in predestination most strongly, and 
thought most often about it, were the most active and wilful 
people of their time. In practice, no theory is necessarily 
enervating except when it is assumed as a philosophic o 
religious cloak for a naturally idle temperament. 

But, indeed, in so far as cosmological theory has logical 
influence upon conduct, the man who thinks that he has in 
his personal capacity only one chance, may be expected to 
be particularly zealous to make the most of it before his 
identity is for ever resumed by the great whole whence it 
came. “Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high!’ 
was a remark in which Matthew Arnold showed the healthy 
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common-sense that in him underlay a slightly pessimistic 
temperament. Or again, in the words of his great predecessor, 
who long before had looked with much the same thoughts 
on a different scene,—‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest” 
(Ece. ix. 10). 

But to a still larger number of people the instinct to work 
for and to enjoy the goods of life, and to sacrifice themselves 
in the cause of good, comes perfectly naturally, irrespective 
of all considerations of what will happen after death. To 
these, I think, another word of the author of Ecclesiastes 
appeals more strongly,—‘ He that observeth the wind shall 
not sow: and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. 
In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good” 
(Ece. xi. 4 and 6). 

Such agnostics, in all ages, whatever the beliefs of the 
Churches to which some of them were nominally attached, 
have never been able, any more than Hamlet in the graveyard, 
to treat the prospects of life beyond the tomb as a matter 
seriously affecting their attitude towards life and death, or 
towards right and wrong action. The last cry of one part of 
humanity at the deathbed-side is always in aeternum, frater, 
ave atque vale. Nor is it uttered by the pessimist alone. 


Now, although I fully admit that life after death, for a 
limited period at least, would be necessary in order to give 
individual compensation for the undeserved and crushing 
misery to which so many people are subjected, I cannot agree 
that the desire for personal immortality is a wish implanted 
in the whole human race. But Mr Dickinson, in the admir- 
able article to which I have already alluded, maintains this 
thesis. “On this point,” he said, “I can, of course, only 


speak my own conviction—the conviction that, at the bottom 
Vox. IITI.—No. 4. 45 
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of every human soul, even of those that deny it, there lurks 
the insatiate hunger for eternity” (meaning, as the context 
shows, the eternity of the ego, as distinct from the eternity of 
the whole). Now, why should my friend be convinced that we 
all feel as he does on this point? It would be just as reason- 
able for me to deny that he has this insatiate hunger, as it is 
for him to state that I have it. If I cannot claim to he 
believed, the least I can do is to affirm, that though I have 
felt an insatiate hunger for many things, personal as well as 
universal, I have never felt the slightest desire to be condemned 
to my own company through eternal zons. I am very fond 
of my own company in this life, but I agree with nature in 
thinking that it would, in a few centuries, “ begin to be a bore 
tome.” If 1 had reason to suppose that good would cease 
out of the Universe I should certainly feel despair, but I am 
unable to see that the cessation of my personal identity will 
constitute an “irreparable loss” to the whole. 

Though I may be allowed to speak lightly of what appears 
to me to be an unthinkable notion in my own case, I should 
not attempt to ridicule in others the “ insatiate hunger” which 
I know they feel for personal immortality. But what reason 
is there to suppose that men, differing in so much else, should 
all be at one on this point? And if we were so foolish as to 
try and decide which was right by counting heads, I should 
then point out the undue historical advantages which the 
individual and egotistic (though not necessarily selfish) view of 
the Universe at present enjoys. For nearly two thousand 
years Christianity has centred religious energies predominantly 
on the salvation of self, and made other hopes give place to the 
hope of personal immortality. And yet, in spite of these 
teachings and this tradition, so long without open rival, we 
find to-day many people still unable to conceive of personal 
identity as anything but finite. What we call the division 
between self and the rest of the Universe seems to such 
persons to have had a beginning—somewhere about the 
period of birth (since heredity offers grave difficulties to 4 
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ready acceptance of the theory of ante-natal existence); and 
therefore it seems most probable that this division of self from 
the whole will also have an end—probably at the hour of 
death, What had a beginning in time will have an end in 
time. Certainly this is not philosophical proof, but it does, as 
a matter of fact, convince many people, in the absence of 
certain evidence one way or the other. The analogy of the 
physical decay of the body appeals strongly to some minds. 
It seems to them to be a law of nature that the new only 
comes by replacing the old—that the generations succeed one to 
another. So deeply convinced are they of this (more, I admit, 
by instinct than by reason), that it is hardly possible for them to 
consider whether they would “prefer” any other arrangement. 
Mr Meredith put it, the other day, in very blunt fashion :— 

“As to death, anyone who understands Nature at all, 
thinks nothing of it. Her whole concern is perpetually to 
produce nourishment for all her offspring. We go that others 
may come—and better, if we rear them in the right way. In 
talking of these deep things, men too often make the error of 
imagining that the world was made for themselves.”—West- 
minster Gazette, 9th February 1905. 

Or, as he once put it more tenderly, in his Faith on 


Trial :—- 
“ By Death, as by Life, are we fed : 
The two are one spring; our bond 
With the numbers.” 


Death should be met with 


“ Fortitude quiet as Earth’s 
At the shedding of leaves.” 


Again : 


*T bowed as a leaf in rain; 
As a tree when the leaf is shed 
To winds in the season at wane : 
And when from my soul I said, 
‘ May the worm be trampled : smite 
Sacred Reality!’ power 
Filled me to front it aright. 
I had come to my faith’s ordeal.” 
Poems, ii. pp. 155, 141, 156, 
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Now, although this view is not consistent with complete 
optimism, it does not involve pessimism. It leaves quite 
untouched the question whether there is more good or evil in 
the Universe as a whole, though it involves a belief in the 
reality and continuance of both evil and good. It affords, as 
it seems to me,a more secure and peaceful basis for the 
enjoyment of what is good in this world, than the uncertain 
and agonised yearning for goods which may not exist at all. 

In the last of these quotations from Mr Meredith's 
poetry some readers may have noted with suspicion a 
tendency to a pantheistic view of nature, which is no more 
proved than orthodox theism. It is hard to say how far 
their suspicion is just, for poets use a privilege of allegorical 
vagueness in the form of their philosophy. But if these 
words contain an underlying “faith,” they only help to 
illustrate one of my points, namely, that there are various 
“faiths "—that is, unproven assumptions as to the relations 
of good and bad— outside the pale of theology. On the 
other hand, there is also the purely agnostic position as to 
the ultimate relation of good and evil: this some of us find 
to be a more secure basis than any “faith”; for the good 
that is known to be in the world is a more certain justifica- 
tion for virtue and for joy than hope of any kind. Hope, 
some think, should be an ornament rather than a foundation. 
But, be that as it may, there is not the least reason why en- 
thusiasm and joy should not have as much influence over those 
who hold by an unorthodox faith or by agnosticism, as over 
those who believe in a personal God or individual immortality. 
Why agnosticism should, as Mr Dickinson says (Hibbert, vol. 
i. p. 483), be “devoid of enthusiasm, of delight,” I cannot 
conceive. Let us not sit crying for the moon, while “the 
wonder and wealth of the mine” lies unopened at our feet. 
While each person has more opportunity for joy, or less, 
according to individual circumstances, the ability to us 
those opportunities is an affair of temperament. The ability 
to enjoy good in spite of evil is one of the most precious 
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possessions of the human race. No less than other parts 
of virtue, it stands in need of cultivation. The swan song 
over humanity, ever about to die of sorrow, which one section 
of idealists raise in every age in some new form, is beautiful 
poetically, but in so far as it affects temperament is merely 
an evil. There are, indeed, other things of value in the 
Universe besides happiness and joy, and these things are 
often forgotten by those who argue for suicidal pessimism 
on purely hedonistic grounds. But one part of virtue itself 
is the temperament by the strength of which a man accepts 
the inevitable, and takes warmly to heart that part of the 
inevitable which is good, and therewith feeds the springs of 
joy in himself, rejoicing, sometimes with homely peace of 
mind, sometimes in high states of exaltation, at life and 
light, “and this delightful world.” 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 


LonDON. 











MR MEREDITH ON RELIGION. 
Tue Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


ForsiDDING as the vestibule may seem, there are two 
passages from the writings of contemporary scientists which, I 
think often, might be employed to usher the reader into the 
significance of the religious ideas that surround one with such a 
wealth of colour and music in the innermost verse and prose of 
this great writer. 1 do not cite these passages, of course, as 
lonely utterances. They are rather characteristic summaries 
of tendencies in the age which have exercised a profound in- 
fluence upon Mr Meredith’s intellectual standpoint. The first 
is a footnote to Huxley’s Romanes lecture, in which he states 
that, “strictly speaking, social life and the ethical process in 
virtue of which it advances towards perfection are part and 
parcel of the general process of evolution,” “ the general cosmic 
process ” of natural self-assertion being from the outset “ checked 
by a rudimentary ethical process” of renunciation and mutual 
service “which is, strictly speaking, part of the former, just as the 
‘ governor’ in a steam-engine is part of the mechanism of the 
engine.” ‘The other passage relates to method rather than to 
principle. It occurs in Dr Maudsley’s Natural Causes and 
Supernatural Seeming. “Not,” he avers, “by standing out of 
nature in the ecstasy of a rapt and overstrained idealism of any 
sort, but by large and close and faithful converse with nature 
and human nature, in all their moods, aspects, and relations, is 
the solid basis of fruitful ideals and the soundest mental develop- 


ment laid.” Nearly all that Mr Meredith has written upon the 
686 
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topics cognate to religion might be-described, without serious in- 
accuracy, as an anthology of bright, bracing variations upon the 
ideas underlying these two passages. A cosmic enthusiasm is 
his keynote. After a perusal of his novels and of those lyrical, 
argumentative poems, where his deeper thought gleams like 
sunlight in a mist, one is inclined at first to describe his teaching 
as evolutionary Stoicism, equipped with a semi-religious vocab- 
ulary; that is, if one exempts features like the Stoic per- 
mission of suicide, and dwells mainly on the grave elation, the 
sense of cosmic harmony, and the conscience of social cohesion 
which swell out most impressively in the pages of Marcus 
Aurelius. Yet the plainest item of affinity would always 
be that conception of Nature as the expression and embodi- 
ment of divine wisdom for the life of man, which is shared 
by the Roman emperor and the English writer. Only, the 
latter’s focus is modern and scientific. Nature is for him the 
heroine of the cosmic story. She is not the rich background 
from which Wordsworth saw influences streaming down into 
man’s responsiveness, nor is she the Nature “red in tooth and 
claw” from which Tennyson recoiled. Her note is not the 
calm and balm which Matthew Arnold loved to set over 
against the fretful days of man. Much less is she the sum of 
things and events, or the rounded order of the universe, which 
Whitman hailed. To Meredith her presence is at once more 
intimate and august. His Nature is living, radiant, and vital. 
The stimulus of discipline rather than tranquillity is her voca- 
tion, for man is part of her, and man’s growth is her end. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel was published in the same year 
as The Origin of Species,and one distinctive feature of Meredith’s 
work is that it has been carried out in full view of the con- 
temporary scientific movement which has not only broken 
with the earlier individualism, but sought in nature the ethical 
standards as well as the physical origin of man. Meredith’s 
undisguised sympathy with the principles of that movement 
and his assimilation of its main results, as these affect the 
duty and the destiny of men, put into his ethical idealism a 
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flavour of its own ; besides, they render it convincing, when we 
recollect how it is based upon an exact, incisive recognition of 
Nature as a living organism, and of human life as unintelligible 
apart from its relationship to natural facts and forces. Mere- 
dith, in a word, enlightens as he awakens; he thrills as he 
interprets. Years ago Professor Tyndall praised Wordsworth 
for giving, in his lines on Tintern Abbey, “a forecast and 
religious vitalisation of the latest and deepest scientific truth.” 
But in a wider sense it might be claimed that Meredith, 
while far too original to be the mere rhapsodist of popularised 
science, has lived to rank as the foremost literary exponent, or 
rather pioneer, of a lusty, honest optimism, under what most 
of his contemporaries gladly or sadly hailed as the lowering 
horizon of evolutionary science. And this optimism, which in 
his hands becomes both light and heat, is the product of such 
a view of Nature as Huxley, in the passage I have quoted, 
propounds. Nature has a moral order and a moral law. 

I shall pass by, therefore, the allusions to the church and 
the clergy which are scattered up and down his novels. The 
severe verdicts on the Anglican communion, the incidental 
notes of sympathy with dissent, and the very caustic analysis 
of English puritanism and Roman catholicism — these were 
almost inevitable in any searching transcript of the earlier 
Victorian age. But it does not appear needful at present 
to dwell on them. For one thing, their interest is historical 
in the main. For another thing, religion luckily is not 
identical with the church or the churches, any more than 
a religious writer is the same as a writer on religion. And, 
above all, such allusions do not furnish proper materials 
for an estimate of Meredith’s distinctive contributions 
to modern thought upon religion. They are characteristic 
of his period rather than of himself. It would be as futile 
to cull Matthew Arnold’s opinions on religion from his 
sonnet on East London, or Browning’s from Ned Bratts 
and verses of that order, as to deduce Meredith’s religious 
convictions from the incidental clerical or theological refer- 
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ences in his novels, or even from studies in verse like Martin’s 
Puzzle (the suffering of the innocent), Queen Theodolinda 
(the subtler phases of spiritual pride and ecstasy), and Jump 
to Glory Jane. Such pieces merely evince the insight of 
the author into his religious environment, and we must 
look elsewhere for the ripple-marks of his own convictions 
and beliefs. Fortunately, we have not far to look. The 
beach is open and the tides run clear. For while Meredith, 
unlike his own enamoured sage, never passes the honest 
reader “through the sermon’s dull defile,” he is profoundly 
alive to the trend of the religious current in man’s nature, 
nor is he slow either to recognise the validity of devotion 
or explicitly to state his eager mind upon its true and false 
expressions. Justice is done to the historic function of belief, 
to sacrifice, and to man’s aspiration after God :— 


“ The Great Unseen, nowise the Dark Unknown, 
To whom unwittingly did he aspire 
In wilderness, where bitter was his need : 
To whom in blindness, as an earthy seed 
For light and air, he struck through crimson mire.” 


Stanzas and sentences of this quality abound. They outline 
the curve taken by the writer’s genius as it moves through the 
hemisphere of religious problems and beliefs. .The lineal suc- 
cessor of George Eliot in English fiction, he carries forward 
her great, grave tradition along a bright line of his own which 
sweeps away from the contemporary resuscitation of medieval 
ideals as well as from expositions of intellectual fatigue, from 
the business of casting enchantments upon instinct and 
passion, and from the outpouring of cynical, timid, or defiant 
observations on this long-suffering universe.! Such an orbit 
implies some driving force of thought. And this emerges into 
view whenever Meredith reflects upon his age, instead of 
reflecting it. To spy for the philosopher between the lines of 

1 A Reading of Life, p. 94. His theory and vindication of novels may be 


found in the sixth chapter of The Tragic Comedians, and towards the close of the 
first chapter of Diana of the Crossways, especially. 
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a poet or the paragraphs of a novelist may seem an ungraci- 
ously pedantic enterprise. Delicate in any case, it is rendered 
more perilous here by the element of tortuous brilliance in the 
writer’s style. But Meredith himself invites treatment of this 
kind, though his poetry is not straitly laced upon science, nor 
do his novels hinge on questions of belief. One reassurance is 
that we have to do, not with a literary genius who gracefully 
restates one or two sporadic ideas of his period, but with a 
thinker of sterling quality and imaginative force. And his salient 
conceptions are not simply thrown out in forms of high artistic 
merit, but woven together in a coherent and comprehensive 
vision. This of itself is something. ‘Any reasoned apprecia- 
tion of life is bound to be a religion, even if no conventionally 
religious elements are imported into the problem.” Perhaps. 
But, more generously than Mr Santayana, Meredith recognises 
that religion demands bread of its own instead of the somewhat 
stony fare suggested in this definition. The religious elements 
which he imports are neither conventional nor conventionally 
treated. But they are there. 

You pluck out his meaning in this line, or at any rate you 
lay hands on its rather elusive form, if you can grasp the sense 
in which he uses “Nature.” That is his central word. It 
dominates the entire field of his judgments upon ethics and 
religion. But it denotes far more than mere scenery, or even 
the sum of phenomena. For its definition as the living force 
of the world, the creative and controlling principle of the 
universe, demanding not severe meditation or admiration so 
much as obedience and understanding, we must hark back 
to Aristotle, or better still, to Lucretius. Meredith differs 
from the Roman poet on the question of the senses. He is 
at issue with him, as with Aurelius himself, over the isolation 
of the wise man who looks down elegantly, in pity o 
contempt, upon the crowd from his superior, carved balcony 
of culture. Nor is he the avowed expositor of some theory 
of the universe. But, like Lucretius, he believes in the 
practical ends of poetry and song. Like him, in part, he 
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would define true piety.’ And, above all, a similar cosmic 
emotion thrills both writers, an emotion which exalts Nature 
almost to theistic functions. Consent to her spirit is the 
frst and last commandment. At the same time, one must 
bear in mind that Meredith, like Spinoza and Goethe, would 
refuse to view Nature as an essentially incalculable and 
merciless Power; she is kin and kind to man, for all her 
sternness, worthy to be trusted down to death ; and she repays 
such trust and knowledge with a disclosure of man’s portion 
in herself, and of her own living purpose in and for humanity. 
The conception of Nature, in fact, determines the method 
of her study. Read by man’s brain, instead of emotionally, 
she is seen at her best and at our side. 
‘I say but that this love of earth reveals 


A soul beside our own to quicken, quell, 
Irradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift.” 


Such, as Meredith avows, is his great theme, and in the 
preaching of it his prose and verse actually flush with ardour. 
Curtly he rules out of court all that is known in the religious 


world as Revelation or the Supernatural. Doctrines of this 
caste are in his dialect “the Legends” or “fables of the 
Above,” superfluous and misleading efforts of the human soul 
to get behind and above that natural order which alone renders 
itintelligible. It is a moot point, I think, whether he identifies 
Nature and God, not unlike his friends Mr John Morley and 
the late Sir Leslie Stephen. For almost every passage which 
seems to suggest a negative answer, one might quote another 
pointing in the opposite direction. And it is only fair to add 
that the latter series, in which the consciousness of men and 
the order of Nature are drawn so close together as practically 
to exclude a higher Power, would be found to be expressed 
more definitely and frankly than their rivals, even when one 
allows for the exigencies of dramatic statement or poetic 
metaphor. In any case, however, the writer is preoccupied 
with Nature. Veracity and courage in the study of her 


1 Pacata posse omnia mente tueri (De Rerum Natura, v. 1203). 
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are his radical counsels. To him she is practically all and 
in all;* she is majestic, sane, and adequate. She is never 
irrelevant to man, even in his griefs, but with a word, the 
word, for him at every turn. 
“ Let but the rational prevail, 

Our footing is on ground though all else fail : 

Our kiss of Earth is then a plight 

To walk within her Laws and have her light.” 
Were it fair to crush a poet’s meaning into this or that grey 
formula of philosophic terminology, one might describe such 
a resolute intellectual attitude towards the universe as either 
naturalism with a halo over it, or ethical idealism robed in 
realistic brocade. The cardinal principle, at all events, is the 
trustworthiness of the moral instincts. These Meredith 
assumes to be valid, and even supreme. In the spirit of 
Huxley’s footnote, he blithely accepts the ethical impulses 
and ends of human experience as axiomatic, upon the witness 
of Nature alone. What further sanction is required? Sczmus, 
et haec nobis non altius inseret Ammon: no god can tell us 
better than we know ourselves. He would underscore this 
sturdy cry of Lucan’s Cato, pleading that the light of Nature 
is enough for man if it be sought sincerely and followed 
manfully. Yet it has to be remembered that in his view 
Nature becomes almost as transcendental amid her realism as 
Goethe’s Earth-Spirit. Read the lyric Meditation under Stars. 
Or take a verse like this :— 

“Shall man into the mystery of breath, 
From his quick beating pulse a pathway spy? 
Or learn the secret of the shrouded death 

By lifting up the lid of a white eye?” 
I trow not, is his answer. The physics of the brain are not 
the last oracle of his Nature. She is like a stained-glass 
window ; the truth of her beauty is visible only from within, 
and within means the sphere of spirit, brain, and soul. 

For Meredith’s pen is a lance couched gallantly against 


1 Compare Walt Whitman’s lines, When the Full-grown Poet came. 
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the black knights of materialism, whether practical or theoretic, 
and one cannot help admiring gratefully his brilliant onset. 
“The gloomy wherefore of our battle-field” is solved, he 
reiterates, “in the spirit,” not in any reduction of spiritual 
phenomena to their physical accompaniments. Man’s 
relationship to Nature is all the more strenuously to be 
emphasised and welcomed because it does not reduce him to 
the level of the beasts that perish. For what is Nature? 
Neither dust and chance, nor do-as-you-please, but an upward 
process of evolution for humanity. A worship of passion and 
mere instinct? Never! Life according to Nature is for man 
agood, glad fight— 
“ A warfare but begun ; 

Unending ; with no power to interpose ; 

No prayer, save for strength to keep his ground, 

Heard of the Highest; never battle’s close, 

The victory complete and victor crowned ... . 

In manhood must he find his competence ; 

In his clear mind the spiritual food : 

God being there while he his fight maintains : 

Throughout his mind the Master Mind being there, 

While he rejects the suicide despair ; 

Obedient to Nature, not her slave : 

Her lord, if to her rigid laws he bows ; 


Her dust, if with his conscience he plays knave, 
And bids the Passions on the Pleasures browse.” 1 


Through flesh to mind, through mind to soul and spirit—such 
is the appointed course, such is 


** The lesson writ in red since first Time ran, 
A hunter hunting down the beast in man: 
That till the chasing out of its last vice 
The flesh was fashioned but for sacrifice.’ 


So far from being neutral, Nature exhibits an organic process 
comprising an ethical progress in which to be “at war with 
ourselves means the best happiness we can have.” 

The danger is that man swerves either into sensuality or 
into sentimental asceticism, exaggerating or underrating the 


1 See also Odes in Contribution to the Song of French History (1898), p. 7, and 
Hard Weather. 
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value of the flesh. In the zigzag of his moral course he tends 
to worship or to flout the senses. It is the latter error which 
Meredith seems to regard as the greater peril, partly because 
it is subtler and less obvious, partly because it is especially 
native to the higher forms of civilisation. True, the garden of 
Epicurus cannot be our goal. It would be, with its sedate 
philosophy— 
‘Were the long drawing of an equal breath 

Healthful for Wisdom’s head, her heart, her aims. 

Our world which for its Babels wants a scourge, 

And for its wilds a husbandman, acclaims 

The crucifix that came of Nazareth.” 
And so forth, in a host of scourging sentences upon the 
materialism and vainglory of last century. Yet one great 
service of Meredith’s ethic is its even keener analysis of the 
opposite mistake, which leads men to the pleachéd garden of 
the sentimentalist. The saint, he is seldom weary of reiterating, 
must smack of the good brown earth. Nature’s ideal is not 
St Simeon Stylites any more than Caliban. Read The Worlds 
Advance, the familiar discussion of “the world” in The Egoist, 
stanzas viii., xxix., and xlii. of that arduous poem, The Earth 
and Man, and The Vital Choice. Plainly Meredith, like Dr 
Johnson, is “ for knowledge and claret.” From all sides of his 
work the echo comes: first that which is natural, then that 
which is spiritual. A coarse and violent asceticism defeats its 
own object, and only results in a sallow pietism.' He is 
quite clear that any transcendental aim is false, any so-called 
spiritual reach is insecure, if it implies the neglect or deprecia- 
tion of human nature, since to check the juices poured into 
our blood by Nature is ultimately to bring drought upon the 
soul. “We do not get to any heaven by renouncing the 
Mother we spring from; and when there is an eternal secret 
for us, it is best to believe that Earth knows, to keep near her, 
even in our utmost aspirations.” The natural and physical 

1 This is passionately urged, for similar reasons, by Meredith’s younger 


contemporary Richard Jefferies, especially in his Story of My Heart (chapter ix.). 
Compare, too, Sir Leslie Stephen’s address on ‘‘ What is Materialism ?” 
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form the basis of the human mind ; only the basis, but still the 
basis. So that man must bow to learn 
“ How the wits and passions wed, 
To build that temple of the credible God.” 
Such is his plain psychology, taking full and frank account of 
the material endowments of the race. 


“ And are we the children of Heaven and Earth ? 
We'll be true to the Mother with whom we are, 
So to be worthy of Him who, afar, 

Beckons us on to a higher birth.” 

These sins against the flesh, sins of contempt no less than of 
subservience, belong to Meredith’s ethic, however, rather than 
to his religion, and I therefore pass on‘ to note that the union 
ad communion with mother Nature, which he desiderates, 
is something wider than the mystic, lonely outlook upon 
sunsets and fine scenery. ‘The latter is suspect with Meredith. 
He fears that the search for impulses from vernal woods 
too often shrouds an egotistic spirit. Sensitive as he is to 
earth’s magic significance and various beauty, he feels that 
man’s wisdom, which means a knowledge of Nature, is won 
mainly amid the rubs and struggles of social existence, in 
tities rather than in the country. His Nature is no more 
mstic than mechanical; at least the country is by no means 
the sole or even the special origin of human wisdom. This 
note of the corporate and social element in_ true religion, 
struck loudly in the sonnets on Earth's Secret and The Disci- 
pline of Wisdom, sounds like a bell in Foresight and Patience, 
Outer and Inner, Forest History, The Thrush in February, 
and The Burden of Strength. Social intercourse or city life 
may not be able of itself to produce unselfishness. But it 
reduces the odds in favour of egotism. And that is much. 

1 Passing over even his unsparing exposure of fashionable religion in 
th. xix, of the earlier editions of The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, the well-known 
imalysis of sowing to the flesh, in the same novel (ch. xviii.), the passage on the 
fear of God in Lord Ormont and his Aminta (ch. iii.), and the trenchant paragraph 
upon the creeds and Christ in Beauchamp’s Career (ch. xxix.). 


* Partially a monologue on the idea of Comte’s sentence : “ L’univers doit 
ttre étudié non pour lui-méme, mais pour l'homme, ou plutét pour I’humanité.” 
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“ For be sure the bravest wing 

Preens it in the common spring, 

Thence along the vault to soar, 

You with others, gathering more, 

Glad of more, till you reject 

Your proud title of elect.” 
Readers of Mark Rutherford will understand this cry of pro- 
test against the exaggerated worship of the country. But 
Meredith’s passionate recoil from anything like luxurious 
individualism, and his stress on human fellowship as the true 
sphere of Nature’s revelation, spring from his reading of her 
primary law—the law of mutual sacrifice and service. This 
reading takes the form of a lyric rapture over a sort of 
personified jus naturale. To live with others is to live for 
them. Indifference to the claims of men is the supreme 
impiety, because it strikes at the very heart of Nature, which 
has fashioned man, as Aurelius was never tired of writing, for 
the discharge of love’s debt to his fellows. Nature’s crown 
and flower is man, but man conscious that personality means 
kinship and service. 

“ This breath, her gift, has only choice 
Of service, breathe we in or out.” 

Thus Christ is “the man-loving Nazarene”; social ends and 
sympathies are the excellent conditions of existence; and 
the supreme end of Nature is to promote in the race and in 
the individual, self-sacrifice, brotherliness, and unselfishness. 
Isolation here means moral desolation, as The Cageing of Ares 
is meant to illustrate. 

This is not, of course, a new note. What is fresh in 
Meredith’s statement of the idea, eg. in With the Persuader 
and The Test of Manhood, is twofold: the sanctions and 
motives for service which he draws deliberately from Nature, 
and the astonishing brilliance with which every facet of the 
truth is presented. These qualities leap out upon a reader 
from almost every page of his poetry and from many 
chapters of his prose, till the reader comes to appreciate the 
almost undeviating use of metaphors and similes from sowing 
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ad ploughing, when human life has to be illustrated upon 
its highest plane. What we see, when the eye is purged of 
egotism, is not the vintage but the vineyard— 


** The sower’s bed, but not the reaper’s rest : 

An Earth alive with meanings, wherein meet 

Buried, and breathing, and to be.” 
It is substantially the moral of some passages in Comte, and 
notably of the sixty-ninth chapter in Romola. Meaning and 
intensity flood into human life, and a quenchless light of hope 
is flung over both this world and the next, whatever the next 
may be, when people think more of putting their hand to the 
plough than of shouting at the harvest-tide, and when the 
duties and claims of our contemporaries and of posterity bulk 
more prominently in the mind than a weak desire to rest 
apart from the pressure of other lives. Nature’s function is to 
recall her children from their moods of indulgence and egotism 
to this nobler discipline. Ephraim is as an heifer that loveth 
to tread owt the corn; but I have passed upon her fair neck. 
Judah shall plow, and Jacob shall break his clods. 

Both as an aid in the discharge of our duties towards one 
another and as a genuine food for our personal needs, 
Meredith at this point turns briskly round to press on men the 
habit of prayer. His eagerness in this counsel is quite notable. 
Let us add, it is not unreasonable from his point of view. 
Prayer, to him, is the genuine expression of a man’s belief in 
the living spirit of the universe.? It is the logical outcome 
of his ethical idealism, this overflow of the soul, this lift of 
heart and conscience, this supreme resignation of the heart. 
Meredith’s language is neither clear nor full upon what most 
tligious people would agree to term the personality of God. 

1 Compare, for example, the fine application of it to a teacher’s work, in 
Lord Ormont and his Aminta (ch. v.). See also The Main Regret, Solon, Seed-Time, 
and the French Odes, p. 66. As Nesta Radnor puts it: “The very meaning of 
having a heart is to suffer through others or for them.” 

* This relationship to Nature differentiates Meredith from the transfigured 
paganism of a poet like Mr Roden Noel, and even from. Mr Watts-Dunton’s 


Natura Benigna. 
Vou. III.—No. 4. 46 
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But this does not deter him from recognising and enforcing 
prayer as communion with the Divine Spirit in us and over us, 
as the surge of human thought and feeling which throws itself 
out upon some higher purpose in the universe, and as the 
exercise of an intense aspiration for the good that lies beyond 
the senses, and yet within the limits of our power. “ Prayer is 
power within us to communicate with the desired beyond our 
thirsts.” Or, in Mrs Berry’s words of homely counsel to Sir 
Austin Feverel, “ I think it’s al’ays the plan in a dielemmer to 
pray God and walk forward.” With Meredith, this habit of 
simple prayer is one condition of right movement and sane 
conduct. For prayer as the expression of selfishness or panic 
he has naturally no place at all. ‘There is nothing so indica- 
tive of fevered or of bad blood as the tendency to counsel the 
Almighty how he shall deal with his creatures.”* The Lord 
is in his holy temple, says the Hebrew prophet; He is full of 
vitality and resource, able to manage all earth’s affairs and ready 
to interpose at the right moment. Therefore Jet all the earth 
keep silence, silence from nervous interfering advice, disguising 
doubt as prayer. The very next verse of the same prophecy 
opens an oracle which illustrates the conception of prayer in 
Meredith. For “the earnest direction of the poet’s mind 
towards God, and its absorption and loss of itself in the thought 
of him and his operations, is a prayer.”2 This is admirably 
brought out in Beauchamp’s Career, a novel into which one feels 
that the author has put perhaps more of his deeper mind than 
into almost any other. He makes Dr Shrapnel write :—* In 
our prayers we dedicate the world to God, not calling him 
great for a title, no—showing him we know him great in 4 
limitless world, Lord of a truth we tend to, have not grasped. 
I say prayer is good. I counsel it to you again and again: in 
joy, in sickness of heart... . We make prayer a part of us, 


1 Rhoda Fleming, ch. xliv. 
2 The late Prof. A. B. Davidson on Habakkuk iii. 1; he points to further 


, Semitic instances of this wider aspect of prayer in 1 Sam. ii. 1, Ps. xxii. 20, and 
the title of Ps. xc. 
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praying for no gifts, no interventions; through the faith in 
prayer opening the soul to the undiscerned. And take this 
for the good in prayer, that it makes us repose on the unknown 
with confidence, makes us flexible to change, makes us ready 
for revolution—for life, then! He who has the fountain of 
prayer in him will not complain of hazards. Prayer is the 
recognition of laws ; the soul’s exercise and source of strength ; 
its thread of conjunction with them. Prayer for an object is 
the cajolery of an idol; the resource of superstition. . . . We 
that fight the living world must have the universal for succour 
of the truth in it. Cast forth the soul in prayer, you meet the 
effluence of the outer truth, you join with the creative elements 
giving breath to you,” escaping by this discipliue of the soul’s 
faith from monotonous habit, pride, and fear. 


“ If courage should falter, ‘tis wholesome to kneel. 
Remember that well, for the secret with some, 
Who pray for no gift, but have cleansing in prayer, 
And free from impurities tower-like stand.” 


This line of thought, religious if not Christian, reminds us 
that we are dealing with one who is not simply a master of 
our English, but sensitive to the deeper vibrations of the 
human spirit. 

Yet if Meredith is positive upon prayer, upon the other 
phase of religious belief which preoccupies his pen he is 
curiously negative. When he passes on to the problem of 
immortality, his attitude becomes one of repression and of 
warning ; his speech, when it is not limping and _ hesitating, 
traverses the gamut of dissuasion. Here, too, no doubt, there 
is a positive side to his message. 


“Earth your haven, earth your helm, 
You command a double realm : 
Labouring here to pay your debt, 
Till your little sun shall set ; 
Leaving her the future task : 
Loving her too well to ask.” 


His poetry is studded with such clean, manly, bracing 
counsels, from The Question Whither and Woodland Peace to 
A Ballad of Past Meridian and A Faith on Trial, which, 
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together with the somewhat intricate Earth and Man, and the 
agitated, elliptic stanzas of The Test of Manhood, may be 
held to sum up his conception of death. Life and death, he 
insists, are one. Both form aspects or phases of Nature, our 
living Mother, and man’s business is not to ask “ questions that 
sow not nor spin,” but to learn, without raving or writhing, 


“ The meaning of either in turn, 

What issue may come of the two :— 
A morn beyond mornings, beyond all reach 
Of emotional arms at the stretch to enfold : 
A firmament passing our visible blue. 
To those having nought to reflect it, ’tis nought ; 
To those who are misty, ’tis mist on the beach 
From the billow withdrawing ; to those who see 

Earth, our Mother, in thought, 

Her spirit it is, the key.” 


Or, better still, in the fourth stanza of the magnificent 
Hymn to Colour: 


“ Love took my hand when hidden stood the sun 
To fling his robe on shoulder-heights of snow. 
Then said: There lie they, Life and Death in one. 
Whichever is, the other is: but know, 

It is thy craving self that thou dost see, 
Not in them seeing me.” 

Since death must thus be interpreted as an essential phase | 
of that Nature whose meaning,! printed all over life, is mutual 
service, it must be held in some mysterious but unerring 
way to promote the interests of the race upon this breathing 
earth. This, it need hardly be pointed out, is the ethical 
application of the biological proof of death’s beneficent rile, 
Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu, as Lucretius put 
it. Or in Vittoria’s ringing stanza at Milan :— 

“ Our life is but a little holding, lent 
To do a mighty labour : we are one 


With heaven and the stars when it is spent 
To serve God’s aim: else die we with the sun.” 


Better for the pitcher to be broken at the fountain than 
1 As Cicero prettily urges in the De Amicitia, in the De Officiis, iii. 6, and 
elsewhere. Melampus and The Day of the Daughter of Hades are Meredith's 


most genial songs, in classical tune, upon the same idea. 
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cracked upon a dusty shelf. The sole death to be feared is 
that of charity and pity. As for the death of the body,’ it is 
like the fall of the leaf in autumn, part of Nature’s preparation 
fora spring to come. Like the activities of life, it becomes 
intelligible and endurable in the light of its bearing upon the 
collective welfare of the species. Is it, then, a worthy thing to 
stain it with grief and terror ? 

This is the rhythm of Meredith’s prose and verse, sung in 
high spirits for the high end of delivering man from fears 
which are the mists drawn up by the low anxiety and thirst of 
his “ craving self.” Unlike the poets, from Homer to Rossetti, 
he will admit no touch of grief, no pang of sentimental melan- 
choly, at human transience. Such an emotion, as he reiterates 
with cheery faith in a Dirge in the Woods? and Woodland and 
Echo, marks a lack of disinterestedness. It means disloyalty 
to Nature and the race. Annihilation of the good life he will 
not hear of; and if he fails to explain very lucidly the exact 
function of the soul after death, or to distinguish his view of the 
future from an unconscious impersonality, he gallantly: asserts 
the persistence of the spirit in relation to the cosmic plan. 

Plainly, this does not represent much of an advance beyond 
George Eliot. The ideas of The Choir Invisible and Jubai 
are only re-cut in such lines as those 7'o a. Friend Lost or 
on The State of Age. The bright, vague intuition is allied to 
no arguments which explain how such a fate of the individual 
spirit can be reasonable or influential. All we get is a com- 
ment like that upon Matthew Weyburn’s grief beside his dead 
mother :—‘* The goodness of the dear good mother gone was 
in him for assurance of a breast of goodness to receive her, 

1 Shelley, too, repudiates any idea of the human spirit being extinguished, 
but he does not view death from the scientific standpoint of Nature and its 
ethical content. To him death seems usually to denote some mode of ethereal 
re-union for the spirit with a higher phase of being in the universe. 

2 A versified paraphrase of the aphorism which Diana Warwick stamps in 
gold: “A brown cone drops from the fir-tree before my window, a nibbled 
green from the squirrel. Service is our destiny in life or in death. Then let 


it be my choice living to serve the living, and be fretted uncomplainingly. 
If I can assure myself of doing service I have my home within.” 


46a 
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whatever the nature of the eternal secret may be. The good 
life gone lives on in the mind; the bad has but a life in the 
body, and that not lasting,—it extends, dispreads, it worms 
away, it perishes.” If one is content to enjoy the thought, 
without inquisitively digging for its roots in theory, one may 
say that Meredith’s aim is to concentrate the mind upon the 
thought of the next generation, whose health and welfare 
spring from our self-sacrifice. 


“ The young generation ! ah, there is the child 
Of our souls down the Ages! to bleed for it, proof 
That souls we have.” 


And again, in the same ode on The Empty Purse— 


* Thou under stress of the strife, 
Shalt hear for sustainment supreme, 
The cry of the conscience of Life : 
Keep the young generations in hail, 
And bequeath them no tumbled house ! 
There hast thou the sacred theme, 
Therein the inveterate spur, 

Of the Innermost !” 


The italics are his own, and the idea recurs at the close of 
Youth in Memory,‘ in one of those passages which ring metallic 
and urgent as the singing of a taut bow. If you cannot 
tell whence life comes, he insists, why trouble about where it 
goes? Such preoccupation is not only a waste of time and 
tissue, but apt to detach you from the sole concern of life 
—dutifulness here and now, the maintenance of cohesion 
and charity in human intercourse. Think of your con- 
temporaries, he cries to those who peer out into the silence 
and the darkness of the last stream. Think of posterity. 
Think of anything and anyone except yourself. How o 


1 An even nobler expression of the truth that death’s meaning is to be 
deciphered neither within us nor before us, neither in introspection nor i 
revelation, but around us, in the ties that limit the individual to the race, may 
be seen in A Faith on Trial—the lines beginning, “It is not to stand on 4 
tower,” or in Youth in Memory—the lines beginning, “ But deepest at het 
springs, most filial, is an eye to love her young.” 
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where you may land on the further bank is a small business 
compared to your shapely conduct on this bank. 


“ The end is one, we do but wax 
For service over land and sea,” 


As a counteractive against selfish and indolent religion, 
his teaching on this point has permanent value, and the 
heartening force of its grave passion is felt by every reader 
who has patience enough to decipher meanings amid jets of 
brilliant bewildering rhyme. There is nothing morbid or mere- 
tricious in his treatment of the future. He has no sympathy 
with that terror and weirdness of death which Maeterlinck has 
bent his genius to call up before the modern mind. An 
agnostic optimism pervades every sentence he has written on 
this topic. ‘ Wistful” is not inhis vocabulary. If he does not 
hail “lovely and soothing death” with Whitman’s exultation, 
he accepts it manfully as working in somehow to the moral 
progress of the race, whatever be its bearing on the individual. 

Such is Meredith’s religious outlook. It is definitely in- 
definite. Not that he himself feels that any drawback. 

« And oh, green bounteous earth ! 

Death shall I shrink from, loving thee ? 

Into the breast that gives the rose 

Shall I with shuddering fall?” 
The same Stoic ecstasy thrills not less grandly from the closing 
lines of A Faith on Trial. “The breast that’ gives the rose” 
becomes on the opposite shore “a breast of goodness” upon 
which the unselfish life is safe to fall; and that is Meredith’s 
complete bare thesis of the future—a thesis which he evidently 
regards as beyond the reach or the necessity of any proof, 
except the obvious proof that, when vitality is identified with 
service to the race, death, which is but one part and phase 
of Nature’s vital energy, cannot be supposed to interfere with 
man’s use to the universe. Equally with life, it must have its 
cosmic justification. 

While Meredith has thus no place for the idea of proba- 
tion which Browning found so fruitful in the argument for 
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immortality, he resembles that poet in the sturdy front which 
he inculcates as the one duty of man towards death. For- 
tunately, however, the spirit of his intrepid sentences can be 
enjoyed apart from any acceptance of their scientific letter. 
For his theory lies open to one just reproach, to the insurgent 
heave of human passion, which swells out, ¢.g., in Mr Frederic 
Myers’s poem on The Implicit Promise of Immortality. 'Take 
this arresting, august protest, for example :— 
“ Oh dreadful thought ! if all our sires and we 

Are but foundations of a race to be,— 

Stones which one thrusts in earth, and builds thereon 

A white delight, a Parian Parthenon. 

And thither, long hereafter, youth and maid 

Seek with glad brows the alabaster shade, 

And in procession’s pomp together bent 

Still interchange their sweet words innocent,— 

Not caring that those mighty columns rest 

Each on the ruin of a human breast,— 

That to the shrine the victor’s chariot rolls 

Across the anguish of ten thousand souls.” 


To Meredith this does not seem a dreadful thought at all. 
There is, I grant, in the closing words of Vittoria and else- 
where, a slight advance upon some of his earlier utterances, 
but the passionate assertion of man’s future as part of the 
cosmic progress is never supplemented by any positive or 
hearty word upon the deathlessness of personality. Such 
outcries and yearnings indeed he can hardly bear with patience 
or treat as reasonable. Insensibly, I imagine, he is swayed by 
the semi-pantheistic temper into an undue disparagement of 
the human personality, as if it necessarily involved some taint 
or alloy of individualism. So eager is he, as in The Lesson of 
Grief and The Question Whither, to thwart and erase the 
lurking selfishness of man, a selfishness which can worm its 
way into the holiest phases of his being, into love and grief, 
that he is apt to take too stunted a view of self; with the 
result that he fails now and then to do any sort of justice to 
that longing for personal immortality which is as far above any 
thirsty expectation of reward or fame as it lies remote from 
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any nervous revolt of the senses. It is a longing which 
tenaciously refuses to admit that human personality, which, on 
Meredith’s own showing, forms so vital and supreme an expres- 
sion of Nature’s being, so perfect an organ of her spirit, can be 
treated as mere material to be eventually used up for greater 
issues—issues that involve a disintegration of personality and 
a decline from the level of its consciousness. The general 
heart will be up in protest. And some will prefer to quote 
Meredith against himself. They will venture to read humanity 
in the far future by the ruddy faith of the lines which he devotes 
tomodern France—daring to hope that mankind too 


“ Like a brave vessel under press of steam, 
Abreast the winds and tides, on angry seas, 
Plucked by the heavens forlorn of present sun, 
Will drive through darkness, and with faith supreme 
Have sight of haven and the crowded quays.” 


Read “heaven” for “haven,” they will plead ; take the vessel 
as the purified soul or ego; and then the voyage will satisfy 
the just, keen intuitions of the human soul. Not otherwise. 
No lesser freight than personality is worth the passage. 
When Meredith invites them to launch out with “ the rapture 
of the forward view,” that is, with an ardent hope for the 
ultimate, collective welfare of the race; when he exults, in 
lines of chiselled strength and grace, 


“ With that I bear my senses fraught 
Till what I am fast shoreward drives. 
They are the vessel of the Thought, 
The vessel splits, the Thought survives—” 


then they will be dimly conscious that, while it is wise for 
them to understand, and well for them to assimilate, much 
else in this great writer’s teaching, here he is putting them 
off with a mist of coloured, gleaming words. For beyond 
the bar which he summons the soul thus cheerily to cross, 
it is doubtful if any Pilot is to be met face to face, and more 
than doubtful if any haven lies for what men learn upon these 
shores of time and space to prize above all price. 
JAMES MOFFATT. 


DunponaLp. 








THE GOD OF SPINOZA AS INTERPRETED 
BY HERDER. 


Proressor A. C. M‘GIFFERT, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE immanence of God has been called with some truth the 
characteristic religious conception of the nineteenth century. 
Certainly, when we compare the religious thinking of recent 
decades with the religious thinking of the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, nothing is more striking than the contrast 
between the transcendent, supramundane, strictly individual- 


istic, and sharply defined God of the Deists and of their 
opponents, and the immanent God, the universal more or less 
vaguely conceived spirit pervading the world, of which we 
nowadays hear so much. 

The causes of this great change of view were of course 
many and various and lay deeper than any system of philo- 
sophy ; but contributing largely to the result, while itself due 
in part to the general tendency of the age, was a newly 
awakened interest in Spinoza, resulting in the rapidly growing 
influence of his thought. 

During the greater part of the eighteenth century—for a 
hundred years and more after his death in 1677—the Jewish 
Sage of Amsterdam had found no favour. The dominant 
spirit of the age was radically opposed to his spirit. With its 
extreme individualism and with its controlling interest in the 
free and independent development of separate human units, it 


felt little sympathy with and was quite at a loss to understand 
706 
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Spinoza’s massive monism and thoroughgoing determinism. 
Everywhere his philosophy was either neglected or repudiated. 
He was condemned alike by orthodox believers, by rationalists, 
by deists, and by atheists. He first came to his rights in the 
revolt against the one-sided rationalism and individualism of 
the eighteenth century which began in Germany under the 
lead of such men as Lessing, Herder, and Goethe. Lessing 
was perhaps the first man of the century to feel drawn toward 
him. With his impatience at the shallowness and narrowness 
of the illuminism of his day; with his historical spirit and his 
sympathetic appreciation of other ages and tendencies; and 
with his constitutional interest in the unpopular cause— 
which led him to write his numerous “ Vindications ”—he 
tuned his attention to the despised and hated Spinoza, and 
found his system the most satisfying of all philosophies. He 
never publicly avowed his sympathy with Spinoza’s teaching, 
but in conversation with Jacobi the year before his death’ he 
frankly declared his liking for the system, and passages in some 
of his posthumous writings contain possible hints of the same 
tendency.” 

Jacobi, at his first meeting with Lessing, gave him Goethe’s 
poem “ Prometheus” to read. Lessing remarked, after reading 
it: “ The point of view from which the poem is written is my 
own point of view. The orthodox conceptions of the deity 
are no longer mine; I cannot accept them. ‘Ev «ai Iav! I 
know nothing else” (p. 54). Jacobi asserted that he must 
then be in agreement with Spinoza, and Lessing answered: 
“If I were to name myself after anybody, I know no one 
else whom I should choose.” ‘Spinoza is good enough,” 
replied Jacobi, ‘‘ but it’s a poor salvation we find in his name.” 
“Yes, if you will,” retorted Lessing; “and yet do you 
know anything better?” Later Lessing remarked: “There 


1 The conversations are recorded in Jacobi’s Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza in 
Briefen an Herrn Moses Mendelssohn, published in 1785. See Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi’s Werke, Leipzig, 1817, Bd. iv. 

*See Lessing’s Leben und Nachlass, Theil ii., p. 164 sq. 
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is no other philosophy than the philosophy of Spinoza” 
(p. 55). And on another occasion, in reply to a protest 
of Jacobi, he said: “I covet no free will; what you 
have said does not alarm me in the least. It is one of 
our human prejudices to regard thought as first and most 
excellent, and to strive to deduce everything from it; 
while, as a matter of fact, everything, including our 
ideas, depends upon higher principles. Extension, move- 
ment, thought, are evidently grounded in a higher power, 
which is far from being exhausted by them. It must be 
endlessly more excellent than this or that activity, and so it 
can have a kind of enjoyment which not only surpasses all 
conception but lies in an altogether different sphere. That 
we cannot picture it to ourselves does not make it impossible” 
(p. 61). “ You go further than Spinoza,” said Jacobi; “for 
he puts insight above everything.” “For man,” rejoined 
Lessing; “but Spinoza was very far from regarding our 
miserable method of acting in accordance with ends as the 
highest method, and from placing thought at the head” 
(p. 62). Finally Jacobi informs us that Lessing was inclined 
to think of God as the soul of the world, and of the universe 
after the analogy of an organic body (p. 75). 

We have, unfortunately, no account of Lessing’s attitude 
toward Spinoza from his own pen, and the conversations with 
Jacobi are too brief and fragmentary to afford us very much 
light; but his general tendency and his sympathy with 
Spinoza’s spirit and point of view seem clear enough. 

His conversations with Lessing led Jacobi into a discussion 
with Lessing’s old and intimate friend Moses Mendelssohn—the 
famous illuminist—who was unwilling to believe that Lessing 
held the views attributed to him by Jacobi.’ As a consequence 
of this discussion, Jacobi published his work on Spinoza, from 


1 Mendelssohn came to the defence of Lessing’s memory, which he 
believed unjustly impugned by Jacobi, in his work An die Freunde Lessings, i 
which he maintained that Lessing had spoken only in jest. See his Sdémmiliche 
Werke (ed, of 1819), Bd, xi. 
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which the above quotations have been taken. In this book 
he gives not only his conversations with Lessing, but also 
his own interpretation of Spinoza. In summing up his 
conclusions touching Spinoza’s system, he declares that 
Spinozism is atheism (p. 216); and explains his meaning as 
follows: “Since I myself, as I have repeatedly confessed, 
am kept from denying the existence of a God only because 
I feel myself compelled by my conscience and my deepest 
and innermost consciousness to deny the existence of a 
universal and absolute mechanism in nature, it is impossible 
for me to admit that the man, whose supreme being is a 
blind even though living Fate, believes and teaches a God. 
Fate necessarily destroys God ; God only destroys fate. And 
so 1 maintain my opinion that Spinozism is atheism ” (p. 220). 

His position becomes clearer when we learn that he 
regards not simply Spinozism, but all demonstrative philosophy, 
as atheistic and fatalistic; that in fact, according to him, 
every kind of demonstration results in fatalism and atheism ; 
and that religion can exist only where faith takes the place 
of reason. It was because Spinozism was the most complete 
and consistent rational philosophy of the universe, and because 
he could show by it better than by any other system to what 
rational demonstration led, that Jacobi studied the system 
thoroughly and made it the chief object of his attack. 

In 1785, shortly before the publication of Jacobi’s work, 
appeared Mendelssohn’s Morgenstunden oder Vorlesungen iiber 
das Dasein Gottes*—two chapters of which are devoted to 
a discussion of Pantheism in general and of Spinozism in 
particular. Mendelssohn does not condemn Spinozism as 
atheistical as Jacobi does. On the contrary, he recognises 
Spinoza as a theist; but he finds his system very defective 
and unsatisfactory, because while his emphasis upon God as 


1 This is Jacobi’s famous faith philosophy to which Coleridge owed so 
much, Later he called the faculty by which we apprehend God and divine 
things V. ernunft instead of Glaube, distinguishing it sharply from Verstand. 

? Ibid., Bd. vi. 
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immanent and not extraneous cause represents an advance, 
he really has no true infinite, for his deity is nothing but the 
sum of the countless extensions and thoughts of the 
phenomenal universe.’ 

That Mendelssohn entirely misunderstood Spinoza at this 
point is perfectly clear; but as it was impossible for a genuine 
eighteenth century illuminist, such as he was, to take him- 
self or to appreciate any other starting-point than the 
individual, it was quite out of the question that he should 
understand Spinoza’s system. His misunderstanding of it 
was shared by others, and is of some historic interest, but it 
need not detain us longer, for illuminism was a movement of 
the past not of the future, and illuministic or individualistic 
interpretations of Spinoza could not give direction to the 
thought of the new age that was just dawning.’ 

In 1787 appeared the most important work of the period 
on Spinoza—a work which I am inclined to think did more 
than any other to bring Spinoza into favour with the thinkers 
of the day, and to prepare the way for the tremendous influence 
which he exerted in Germany in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. I refer to Herder’s Gott, to which I wish to 
devote the greater part of this paper. Herder—disciple of 
Lessing and friend of Jacobi, and closely related on different 
sides of his nature to both of them—had become interested 
in Spinoza a number of years before, and, though originally 
sharing the common opinion of him as an atheist and_blas- 
phemer, had gradually come to realise—as his historical 
studies broadened his sympathies and sharpened his insight— 
that serious injustice had been done the great philosopher. 
The influence of Shaftesbury’s writings, with which he became 
acquainted while still only a youth, seems to have given him 

1 See pp. 186 sq., 195 sq.; also the work An die Freunde Lessings, p. 55. 

2 It is interesting to notice that Mendelssohn himself, toward the end of 
his life, realised that he belonged to a past age, and that his philosophy, which 
was the Leibnitz-Wolffian philosophy of the eighteenth century, was already 


more or less out of date. See the somewhat pathetic passage in the preface 
to his Morgenstunden, p. xi. 
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an early leaning toward a more or less pantheistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe, but it was his study of Spinoza which 
confirmed and clarified the tendency, and led him finally to 
the general view of God and the world which finds its fullest 
expression in his Gott. As early as 1775 he formed the 
plan of writing a work on Spinoza, Shaftesbury, and Leibnitz, 
but his plan was never carried out. The discussion between 
Jacobi and Mendelssohn, in which it seemed to him that 
neither understood or did justice to Spinoza, led him to 
take up the study of Spinoza’s writings more earnestly, 
and having finally come to conclusions radically different 
from those of his day he felt constrained to give them 
to the world. This he did in the work entitled Gott, 
einige Gesprache, to which I have just referred.’ In this 
work Herder defends the system of Spinoza—showing that it 
was commonly misunderstood, and at the same time he sets 
forth his own religious philosophy in the form of an inter- 
pretation of Spinoza’s teaching. While Herder’s interpreta- 
tion of Spinozism is in many ways a misinterpretation, it is 
nevertheless of very great interest and significance. For it 
had enough plausibility to appeal to many of the leading 
thinkers among his contemporaries, and it served to give wide 
currency to a modified form of Spinozism, in which, in my 
opinion, is to be found one of the most important roots of the 
nineteenth century emphasis upon the divine immanence. I 
have, in fact, found nowhere else in eighteenth-century 
literature a form of theism so completely in harmony with 
certain forms that have prevailed very widely in recent days— 
forms which have in common a controlling emphasis upon the 
divine immanence while lacking almost altogether the essential 
features of the modern idealistic philosophy. I hope that a 
somewhat detailed presentation of the positions of the book, 


' Printed in vol. xvi. pp. 401-582 of the Suphan edition of Herder’s 
works, The first edition of the book, with the title Gott, einige Gespriiche, 
was printed in 1787; the second, with the title Gott, einige Gespriche 
tiber Spinoza’ s System, nebst Shaftesbury’s Naturhymnus, in 1800. 
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in view of its historical significance, may not prove altogether 
devoid of interest. 

The work is in the form of a dialogue between Philolaus 
and Theophron—the former at the start an opponent, the 
latter a champion of Spinoza. Philolaus shares in the begin- 
ning the common prejudices against Spinoza. Though he has 
never read his works, he has heard from others that he was an 
atheist and pantheist ; a teacher of blind necessity; an enemy 
of revelation; a mocker of religion; a destroyer of the state 
and of all civil society ; in short, an enemy of the human race 
who deserves the hatred and abhorrence of all friends of 
humanity and true philosophers (p. 412). Theophron assures 
him that Spinoza has been entirely misunderstood, and finally 
induces him to read his works for himself, giving him some 
very instructive hints as to the best way to go about it—hints 
which help us to understand how Herder came to reach his 
own interpretation of Spinoza. Philolaus is to acquire an under- 
standing of Spinoza’s terminology and of his geometrical 
method—in order to be able to discount both—by reading the 
principal works of Descartes and Spinoza’s Critique of Cartes- 
tanism ; and then he is to study Spinoza’s Ethics in the light of 
his letters, the latter everywhere being used to interpret the 
former, which was not put into its final form by Spinoza, and 
contains much, as Herder asserts, that is bound to be mis- 
understood if the work is read by itself (p. 481 sq.). 

In defending and interpreting Spinoza, Herder first under- 
takes to show that he was not an atheist. This he finds it 
easy to do, and he spends very little time upon the proof. The 
second conversation is opened by Philolaus in the following 
words: “I come with my Spinoza, but almost more uncertain 
than I was before. That he is no atheist appears on every 
page. The idea of God is to him the first and last—I might 
say the only idea,—inasmuch as he bases upon it knowledge 
of the world and of nature ; consciousness of himself and of all 
other things; ethics and politics. Without the conception of 
God, he can think nothing, not even himself, and it is almost 
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inconceivable to him how men can make God only a conse- 
quence of other truths and even of sense perceptions, since all 
truth or all existence follows only from the eternal truth— 
from the endless eternal existence of God. This conception 
had become so present to him, so immediate and interior, that 
I could better regard him as an enthusiast for the existence of 
God than a doubter or denier of it. In the knowledge and 
love of God he places all perfection, virtue, and blessedness of 
man ; and that this is no pretence, but his innermost conviction, 
is shown by his letters; indeed I might say by every part of 
his philosophical system, by every line of his writings. He 
may have erred in a thousand ways in his idea of God, but how 
readers of his works could ever say that he denies the idea of 
God and demonstrates atheism is inconceivable to me” (pp. 
488-489). 

In a letter to Jacobi, written in 1784, Herder had already 
defended Spinoza against the charge of atheism in much the 
same way, and had informed Jacobi that he was confirmed in 
his interpretation by the fact that Goethe, who had been 
recently reading Spinoza, entirely agreed with him in the 
matter. A little later Goethe himself, in a letter to Jacobi, 
wrote: “Spinoza does not prove the existence of God— 
existence is God—and while others find fault with him as an 
atheist, I should prefer to celebrate him as theissimum et 
christianissimum.” A few years later Schleiermacher could 
say: “Offer with me reverently a tribute to the manes of the 
holy, rejected Spinoza. The high-world spirit pervaded him ; 
the Infinite was his beginning and end; the universe was his 


only and everlasting love.” “He was full of religion, full - 


of the Holy Spirit. Wherefore he stands there alone and 
unequalled ; master in his art, yet without disciples and with- 
out citizenship, sublime above the profane tribe.” While 
Novalis could speak of him as a “ God-intoxicated ” man, and 
Hegel could make his famous remark that Spinoza’s system 
might more justly be called acosmism than atheism. From the 


time of Herder on it was commonly recognised that the 
Vox. III.—No. 4. , 47 
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reacting forces, and have abandoned the empty definition of 
extension” (p. 450). ‘ Do you know, then, what to call the 
intermediate conception between spirit and matter, which 
Spinoza vainly sought in his endeavour to escape the 
Cartesian dualism ?” 

Philolaus: ‘Substantial forces.’ Nothing is clearer than 
this, and nothing gives the Spinozistic system a mor 
beautiful unity. If his deity embraces endless attributes, each 
of which expresses an eternal and endless being, we have no 
longer two attributes of thought and extension, which have § 
nothing in common, and so we can give up altogether the 
objectionable and inappropriate word attribute, and substitute 
for it the statement that the deity reveals himself in endless 
forces in an endless number of ways” (p. 451). “In the 
world which we know the power of thought stands first, but 
it is followed by a million other feeling and acting powers, 
and the self-dependent is in the highest and truest sense of 
the word force, that is, the primary force of all forces, the 
soul of all souls” (p. 452). ‘Matter is not dead; it lives, for 
in it work in accordance with its inner and outer organs 
a thousand living, multiform forces. The better we know 
matter, the more such forces do we discover in it, so that the 
empty conception of a dead extension vanishes entirely. In 
recent times how many different forces have been discovered in 
the air! How many forces of attraction, union, dissolution, 
repulsion the newer chemistry has found in all bodies! Before 
magnetism and electricity were discovered, who could have 
suspected their presence in bodies? And how many other 
forces may still be concealed in them! It is a pity that sucha 
thinker as Spinoza was taken away so soon, and could not live 
to witness the immense progress of science which would also 
have added beauty to his system” (pp. 458, 454). “ In matter, 
which we call dead, work at every point as many and as great 
divine powers. We are surrounded with omnipotence; we 
swim in an ocean of omnipotence ; so that the old figure is always 

1 Substantielle Krifte. In the second edition, Organische Kriifte. 
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true: Deity is a circle whose centre is everywhere, whose circum- 
ference is nowhere, for neither in space nor in time as mere 
figures of our imagination does the imagination find an end. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the expression of Spinoza is a very 
happy one, that time is only a symbolic picture of eternity. I 
wish, as you do, that he had also regarded space in the same 
way in relation to the absolute endlessness of the indivisible” 
(p. 456). 

Philolaus: “I am afraid that few will comprehend this dis- 
tinction between that which is endless in itself and that which 
is pictured by the imagination as endless in space and time, a 
distinction which is nevertheless true and necessary.’ If men 
had recognised this distinction, they would not have talked so 
much about the mundane and extramundane God; still less 
would they have accused Spinoza of including God in the 
world and identifying him with it. His endless, most real being 
is as little the world itself as the infinite of the reason and the 
endless of the imagination are one. No part of the world there- 
fore can be also a part of God, for the simple supreme being 
has no parts I see clearly now that men have done as 
wrongly in calling our philosopher a pantheist as in calling him 
an atheist” (p. 457). 

So Herder proves, as he thinks, that Spinoza was not a 
pantheist. He does it by interpreting him in the light of the 
philosophy of Leibnitz. His justification for doing so he 
found especially in a couple of Spinoza’s letters, where it is 
said: “ From extension, as Descartes conceives it, to wit, a 
quiescent mass, it is not only difficult, as you say, but ab- 
solutely impossible to prove the existence of bodies. For 
matter at rest, as it is in itself, will continue at rest, and will 
only be determined to motion by some more powerful external 
cause ; for this reason I have not hesitated on a former occasion 
to affirm that the Cartesian principles of natural things are 
absurd.” And again: “ With regard to your question as to 


1 In the second edition Herder adds, “ Upon which Spinoza’ whole system 
rests,” 
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whether the variety of the universe can be deduced a priori 
from the conception of extension only, I believe I have shown 
clearly enough already that it can not; and that, therefore, 
matter has been ill-defined by Descartes as extension ; it must 
necessarily be explained through an attribute, which expresses 
eternal and infinite essence. But, perhaps, some day, if my 
life be prolonged, I may discuss the subject with you more 
clearly. For, hitherto, I have not been able to put any of 
these matters into due form”’—and so far as we know he 
never did. 

That Herder, by interpreting Spinoza as he did at this 
point, brought him into better accord with the thought of his 
own and subsequent days is clear; but that he was reading 
ideas into Spinoza of which Spinoza himself had not dreamed 
is equally clear. The fact, however, that he interpreted 
Spinoza thus, and, while freeing his system from a serious in- 
consistency, made it possible at the same time to understand 
him as teaching divine immanence instead of pantheism, is 
historically of the greatest importance. 

In the third place, Herder undertakes to show that Spinoza 
taught that God is supreme intelligence and will, and that the 
necessity by which he is governed is not blind and physical but 
moral only. Philolaus complains in the third conversation of 
the severity with which Spinoza attacks the idea of divine 
purpose in creation, and of the thoroughgoing way in which 
he denies understanding and will to God (p. 4738). Herder 
evidently has in mind here such passages as the following from 
Spinoza’s Ethics: “Neither intellect nor will appertains to 
God’s nature” (Pt. I. prop. 17, scholium). ‘ Nature has no 
end in view; all final causes are inventions of men” (prop. 36, 
app.). ‘All things are determined by God, not through his 
free will or absolute fiat, but from the very nature of God or 
infinite power ” (Ibid.). 

Theophron replies to Philolaus’ complaint: “I can clearly 
prove on the one hand that Spinoza in these statements did 

1 Letters, 69 sq. 
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not fully understand himself, because they were the result of 
the unfortunate Cartesian explanation, which he introduced 
and was compelled to introduce into his system in accordance 
with the spirit of his times; on the other hand, that he has 
been much more grossly misunderstood than his obscurity 
warrants. If we remove the errors of Descartes, and in- 
terpret Spinoza’s statements in conformity with the funda- 
mental idea upon which his own system is based, they become 
quite clear, the mists disappear, and Spinoza is seen, it seems 
to me, to be even in advance of Leibnitz, who followed 
him carefully, but in this matter perhaps too carefully ” (474). 
“I deny, in the first place, that Spinoza made God an unintel- 
ligent being. It is difficult to conceive an error more contrary 
to his system than this. The being of God is, according to 
Spinoza, through and through reality His supreme being, 
therefore, who possesses all perfections in the most perfect 
manner, can not lack the most excellent of perfections, namely, 
that of thought, for how then could thoughts and ideas exist 
in limited thinking creatures, all of whom, according to 
Spinoza’s system, are only presentations and real consequences 
of that most real being, which alone deserves the name of 
self-existent ? In God, therefore, as he clearly says, exists, 
among endless attributes, the perfection of an endless thinking, 
which Spinoza distinguishes from the understanding and 
imagination of limited beings only in order to characterise it as 
unique of its kind, and entirely incomparable with them” 
(pp. 474, 475). 

In this connection Herder refers in his second edition to 
such passages in Spinoza’s works as the following: “The more | 
reality or actuality a thing has, the greater the number of its 
attributes” (Ethics, Pt. i. prop. 9). “From the necessity of 
the divine nature must follow an infinite number of things in 
infinite ways—that is, all things of which an infinite intellect 
is capable” (prop. 16). ‘Hence it follows that God is the 
ficient cause of all things which can fall within the sphere of 
infinite intellect” (ibid., cor. i.). “God's intellect is the sole 
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cause of things—of their existence as well as of their nature— 
and so it is essentially different from the intellect of all things” 
(prop. 17, scholium). ‘Thought is an attribute of God: one 
of his endless attributes which expresses his eternal unending 
nature ” (Pt. ii. prop. 1). 

Philolaus rejoins: ‘“ But is not Spinoza’s eternally thinking 
being simply a name for all the intellectual powers which are 
real and active only in individual creatures ?” (p. 476). 

Theophron: “God a collective name? The most real 
being a nothing, the mere shadow of the intellectual processes 
of individual men? Or rather a mere word, the echo of a 
name? Philolaus, if you attribute such an idea to Spinoza of 
your own motion, and make of his system exactly its opposite, 
I am sorry that I gave you his book and talked with you at 
all about him But you probably mean to voice the 
opinion of some opponent of the last century” * (p. 477). 

Philolaus protests that his question does not represent his 
own interpretation. For since reading the Ethics, it is quite 
clear to him that Spinoza is utterly opposed to those who 
make God an abstraction from the world instead of making 
him the real ground of all being and thinking, and that it is 
impossible that his God, who is the origin and ground of all 
knowledge, can be mere blind substance or force (p. 477). 
“‘ According to eternal laws of his nature God works and is 
the most perfect in every way possible to him, that is, in the 
most perfect way. His thoughts are not wise, but wisdom; 
his activities not good alone, but goodness; and all not from 
compulsion nor arbitrarily, as if the opposite could exist, but 
from his inner, eternal, essential nature; from original and 
most perfect goodness and truth. Now I understand why 
Spinoza is so opposed to final causes They seem to him 
to involve arbitrariness and chance What God does he 


1 I have given the quotations here according to Herder’s version, which 
differs somewhat from the original. 

2 This was Mendelssohn’s interpretation of Spinoza, and Herder, doubtless, 
had him here in mind. 
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does not first reflect about and choose ; his activity flows from 


| the nature of the most perfect being, and nothing else is pos- 


sible” (p. 481). “God did not sit like a labouring artist— 
experimenting, comparing, reflecting, choosing. He did not 
play with worlds as a child plays with soap-bubbles, until 
one pleased him and he selected it. If a thousand other 
worlds besides this were possible, then a greater God could 
have made them, and the weaker, laboriously reflecting God 
would be no God” (p. 482). 

“How is the moral necessity of Leibnitz’s system different 
from this sort of necessity which I will call the essential inner 
divine necessity? God must perfectly see and work that 
which is best, not from weak arbitrariness, but in accordance 
with his nature, without laboriously comparing it with the 
worse, which without him is nothing. In Spinoza’s system 
there is no hint of a physical necessity, so far as this means a 
blind external compulsion. Such an idea he opposes with all 
his might (p. 485). The activity of the supreme intellect 
which works according to necessary internal laws of its nature, 
and so according to the most perfect goodness and wisdom, is 
not contingent any more than the understanding of God is 
contingently wise and contingently good” (p. 488). 

But still further, Herder interprets the intelligence which 
he ascribes to Spinoza’s God as involving self-consciousness. 
Thus Theophron says in the fourth conversation: “ ‘The highest 
power must know itself; otherwise it is only blind force, 
inferior to power endowed with thought, and so not deity 
itself” (p. 508). And after Philolaus has quoted from Lessing 
the remark that “ Spinoza was far from regarding our miserable 
method of acting in accordance with aims and ends as the 
best, and from putting thought above everything else,” 
Theophron continues: “ After existence, as the ground of all 
powers, Spinoza puts thought. But he is far from ascribing 
to the infinite limited presentation forms, knowledge a 
posteriori, fallible conclusions, arbitary ends—in fact, this is 
the great virtue of his system” (p. 508). 
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But though Spinoza’s God is thus endowed with 
intellect and will and is in possession of self-consciousness, 
Herder nevertheless denies personality to him, the denial 
being suggested by words of Lessing in his conversation with 
Jacobi. It is clear that Spinoza’s God—as interpreted by 
Herder—is in possession of all that is commonly understood 
by personality, but Herder takes the word in its etymological 
sense as implying unreality—the theatrical mask put on by 
an actor to hide his real character—and so claims that the 
word cannot justly be used of the supreme reality.’ He 
denies explicitly that “unity of self-consciousness,” such as 
he has ascribed to God, necessarily involves personality, for 
the term personality properly applies only to the phenomenal 
not to the real, and should be used only of men in their 
relations one with another (p. 498). 

In a later passage (both first and second editions, p. 508) 
he suggests that the word personality carries with it the 
implication of locality, that it involves the idea that God is 
supra- or extra-mundane, and though, according to Herder, 
‘* God is not world and world is not God,” still such extra- or 
supra-mundaneness cannot be accepted for a moment—God 
cannot be brought within the categories of either space or 
time. 

It would seem, then, that it is the anthropomorphism of 
the word which leads Herder to reject it. But its rejection 
is historically significant, for it makes. it possible to accept 
a vague and undefined conception of divine immanence 
while still asserting the possession by deity in supreme 
measure of all the highest qualities of humanity. 

There can be no doubt, it seems to me, that Herder’ 
interpretation of Spinoza which I have been sketching under 
the third head, ascribing to God intelligence and will, moral 
determinism and self-consciousness, is much more nearly 
correct than the current interpretation of the day which re- 


1 See especially the second edition, p. 497 sq., where the matter is dis- 
cussed at considerable length, 
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presented him as denying all intelligence to God and subject- 
ing Him to blind fate. Spinoza himself repeatedly rejects 
the latter position. So far as the question of divine intelli- 
gence goes, commentators have found themselves in difficulty. 
The true explanation of Spinoza’s seemingly flat contradiction, 
that God has neither intellect nor will and yet is a thinking 
being, it is not easy to discover. Many historians have, 
strangely, passed over the inconsistency, simply asserting 
that Spinoza denies intellect and will to God, and taking no 
account of the other class of passages in which intelligence 
is just as explicitly attributed to Him. It has been held 
that he intended to ascribe reason to God, but not conscious- 
ness—and so anticipated Leibnitz’s distinction between per- 
ception and apperception. But I can find no hint of this 
inhis writings. As a matter of fact, if God has intelligence— 
if He is a thinking being—He must, on Spinoza’s own 
principles, think Himself, for He is all; and so Spinoza actually 
talks about God’s infinite love for Himself (see the close of 
his Ethics), and in at least one passage in his letters (Zp. 23) 
seems to imply his acceptance of divine self-consciousness : 
“I conceive that all things follow with inevitable necessity 
from the nature of God, in the same way as it is conceived 
that it follows from God’s nature that God understands 
himself.” 

In order to comprehend Spinoza in this matter, the fact 
should be noticed that he declares that God has neither 
intellect nor will in a passage in which he is concerned to 
show that God does not act as we do, from a consideration of 
ends and with a will balanced and hesitating; and what he 
is concerned to deny to God, therefore, is not intellect and 
will in general (which by the way he identifies), but an in- 
tellect and will acting as ours does. And so I think the 
true distinction is rather the old one between intuitive and 
experimental knowledge. God is by His very nature rational 
and has knowledge of Himself, which involves knowledge of 
the universe, but this knowledge He has by the very necessity 
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of His nature, and not upon the basis of phenomena. As 
Herder puts it in his second edition (pp. 498, 499): ‘ We have 
seen that Spinoza distinguished the understanding, so far as 
it belongs to derived nature, from that primitive power of 
thought which is the ground of the things themselves. The 
finite understanding can understand only what lies before or 
in it—only what is given to it. To the original power of 
thought nothing is given except itself; from it everything 
follows. In this sense the highest, that is, the primitive 
understanding knows only itself, and in itself every possible 
thing as consequence.” 

Finally, Herder presents briefly at the close of the second 
edition of his work, published in 1800, what he regards as the 
Spinozistic solution of the problem of individuation. Philo- 
laus complains that the Gordian knot in Spinoza’s system stil 
remains. According to Spinoza, there is but one substance 
and we are only modifications of it. How, then, can these 
modifications have any reality? Theophron replies: “ Modi- 
fications of what? Of existence in the supreme intellect. The 
one party complains that Spinoza gives us too much; the 
other that he gives us too little. But the two can perhaps 
hardly be combined in a more fitting expression than his. We 
are modes of existence ; these we call individualities. Every- 
one has and is a particular mode, that is, a particular 
individuality.” 

Philolaus: “Exactly the opposite is commonly believed, 
that Spinoza, namely, has deprived us of our individuality, and 
from this side his system is most open to attack.” 

Theophron: “Just as it is believed that he has deprived 
the supreme being of his existence and his self-consciousness. 
. . . . Modifications without being? Radii without a centre! 
On the other hand, the most real centre without radii, the most 
real being without expressions of its reality? Can you think 
such self-contradictory nonsense ?” (p. 578). 

Theophron then turns to Theano—a woman who has been 
taking part in their fifth and last conversation—and appealing to 
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her to come to the rescue, he asks her: “ What are you your- 
self, Theano?” Theano replies that she is not her form, her 
fancy, her taste, or her affections; they are only garments 
which are continually changing. But with all the changes— 
with growth from childhood to maturity—in sickness and 
health—sleeping or waking—not only do others call her the 
same, but she feels herself to be the same. ‘That I have 
remained the same in spite of the fact that my body and spirit 
have both changed does not depend on my reason—awake I 
reason very little, asleep not at all” (p. 474). “And so,” 
Theophron replies, “the conviction of our selfhood, the 
principle of our individuality, lies deeper than our understand- 
ing, our reason, our fancy reaches.” <“Self-consciousness, 
slf-activity make up our reality—our existence. Do you 
believe, Theano, that this principle of individuality—we may 
call it realisation of self, self-consciousness, or what you will 
—is active and efficient in the same degree in all things?” 

Theano: “ By no means. A living rose and this picture of 
it, the rose-bush and the nightingale . . . . cannot possess 
either the same kind or the same grade of self-consciousness, 
and so of existence.” 

Theophron: “ And we men! Do you believe that all men 
have an equally deep realisation of self, an equally active self- 
consciousness, and so an equally real existence ?” 

Theano: “Far from it. In the case of many men we 
may fairly doubt whether they possess the individuality of the 
flower, of the bird, or even of the wild beast.” 

Theophron: “ Which, then, do you think is the highest, 
purest, most beautiful individuality ? ” 

Theano: “The form of all forms; that which embraces 
all; whose reality pervades all. The more it can embrace— 
the more it can impart—so much the more must it have, 
that is, be.” 

“No more, my friends,” interrupts Philolaus. “Further 
words would be too much. The single and eternal principle of 
individuality I see, in the system of our philosopher, developed 
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along a path which leads into our innermost self. The mor 
life and reality, that is, the more intelligent, mighty, perfec 
energy a being has for the preservation of a whole which 
he feels belongs to him, and to which he commits himself 
inwardly and entirely, the more he is an individual, a self’ 
“ And so,” concludes Theophron, “instead of fighting with 
words, let us awake our true self and strengthen the principk 
of individuality within us. The more spirit and truth, that is 
the more active reality, knowledge, and love of the all for th 
all is in us, so much the more do we—as active, immortal 
indivisible individuals— possess and enjoy God. Only Hei 
whom is all, who holds and sustains all, can say I am the self- 
apart from me there is no one.” (pp. 474-476.) 

Whatever we may think of this rhapsody with which th 
dialogue is brought to a close, the significance of it car 
not be mistaken. Quite independently of the philosophic 
idealism of Schelling and Hegel—which owed so much t 
Spinoza—through this kind of poetical deification of the 
universe and this emphasis upon the universal aspects of the 
individual spirit, both of which voiced themselves not only i 
Herder, but also in Goethe and the Romanticists in Germany, 
and in Coleridge and the Lake Poets in England, there hs 
entered into modern thought a conception of divin 
immanence which exists in all degrees from the most absolute 
pantheism to the most orthodox theism. In Herder’s Got 
we find, so far as I am aware, the earliest clear, definite, ani 
elaborate expression of the tendency ; and as such the work- 
as I said in the beginning—is of the very greatest historicd 
interest. 


A. C. M‘GIFFERT. 


Union Tueotocica, Seminary, New York. 





Is THE AGE OF FAITH RETURNING? 


Tue Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, M.A., 


Minister of Jesmond Presbyterian Church. 


Ir is Mr Balfour, among those who in recent years have 
published their reflections upon the present situation, who 
observes that the great movements which history records 
have in every case been “irrational.” They have come to 
life, not as the result of intellectual statement or appeal, but 
always in obedience to forces at first so obscure and in the 
day of their power so complicated and diverse, that it is 


impossible to isolate or name them or to relate them to 
man’s average behaviour. 

We may accept Mr Balfour’s generalisation as giving the 
impression which history makes upon a spectator, and, re- 
membering the limitations of a spectator, as accurate,—that 
the more remarkable episodes and crises in human affairs have 
ever been “irrational.” That, however, must not be held 
to mean that they occurred without reason; but only that 
they occurred in obedience to some force which was a new 
element in the particular age ; a force therefore which, because 
it was new, did violence to the mental habits of the observers 
of that time. The fact is, there is something irrational in 
everything that moves. It moves, not for reasons that may 
be given, but in obedience to something more primitive and 
elementary. In the last analysis the force behind any 
movement is something which is “there.” The movement 


is the expression of it, the sign of it, the opposition of 
727 
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life’s ancient circumstances to it; but it itself is original, 
irrational, free. It is therefore no disparagement of a move- 
ment that it is irrational; for that is only to say that it is 
spontaneous, living—a new contribution to the sum of energy 
in the world. Great movements are irrational in the precise 
sense that every act of life is irrational; for every act 
of life is the expression of something which, in itself, has 
nothing to do with man’s reasoning powers. “Rationality,” 
in the restricted sense of the word, is as little the impulse or 
vital element in human affairs on any scale, as the rudder is 
the power which drives a ship through the water. 

We shall return later to this point. Meanwhile, let us con- 
sider some signs, as they seem to me to be, that a very great 
change is already beginning to take place in the public mind, 
one of those changes so obscure in its beginnings, so diverse 
in its fruits, so contemptuous of maxims, which until yesterday 
appeared to be incontrovertible, that it may yet come to be 
included amongst movements which have that quality of 
“irrationality” which is the proof of a certain inevitableness 
and authenticity. 

On the principle of the swing of the pendulum, we ought 
to anticipate a reaction against the mood which has dominated 
men during, to speak roughly, the last generation. It is 
possible, no doubt, to give an airy and cynical interpretation 
of this pendulum principle,—that it is due to the incurable 
levity of the public mind. But a more serious and honourable 
explanation is also competent. Any reaction which is wide- 
spread, and has the note of spontaneity, will be found to be the 
protest of man’s entire nature against the arrogance and 
tyranny of one aspect or faculty of that nature. We have the 
instinct for freedom, for self-assertion; but—it may be 4 
reminiscence in our blood, or it may be the calling and 
election of God—we have also the instinct to deal severely 
with ourselves,—the instinct of obedience, of bondage. We 
will wander making our experiments in living; but we wil 
tire of our freedom, and become reverent, or even panic- 
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stricken. ‘There are signs, it seems to me, that men, in 
certain matters, are beginning to have misgivings, beginning 
to fear they have gone far enough ; signs of a certain timidity 
which will be condemned as weakness by some still strenuous 
minds, but which will be regarded by others as belonging 
equally to man’s true nature, as the sign of his inevitable need 
of some shelter for his spirit. But, not to dwell longer upon 
the principle of the swing of the pendulum, though it is not to 
be neglected in any forecast of the public mood, it is possible 
to name certain misgivings and grounds of anxiety which 
supply the very condition for a total change in men’s attitude 
towards life and affairs. 

Take, for example, the political situation at this moment, 
and for my purpose it is not necessary to deal with it contro- 
vesially. ‘There is present to-day in the public mind, and 
very notably in the minds of the middle classes (to use the 
tem), a body of scruples and misgivings as to'how things have 
been going, and as to how, if the ancient wisdom which they 
were taught still holds, things are likely to end. They have 
been asked to support measures, and to adopt policies concern- 
ing which this at least is undeniable, that if they had been 
presented to them twenty years ago, they would have recoiled 
ftom them in the name of an instinct, and by the whole habit 
of their minds. They know, of course, that times have 
changed; but they are not convinced that certain things— 
laws, maxims, ideals—have lost their authority for men. As 
aresult, there is a widespread sense of division ; a conflict of 
ancient habits and instincts on the one hand, with policies 
which at least seem hostile. Men still hold to certain moral 
and social ideals as theoretically the only just ones, yet not 
with any vital or triumphant force. They consent to political 
courses with a profound uneasiness, resenting it that things 
should have come to such a pass that it is necessary thus to 
do violence to themselves. There is the feeling, too, that in 
our day, any course may find arguments for itself; that there 


isno invincible standard in the public mind, before the very 
Vou. III.—No. 4. 46 
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face of which certain purposes would die. There is no 
supreme social or personal consideration, no “thus saith the 
Lord,” by whose sole announcement policies shall stand or 
fall. And that, I say, is a condition of unstable equilibrium, 
of inner discord and unhappiness, which will not continue. It 
is the condition which gives men the hearing ear. 

Another circumstance which weighs upon the minds of 
serious observers who look forward, is one to which I shall 
barely, and even that with difficulty, allude. I refer to it at 
the present moment, because it also is a symptom of the 
absence in the general mind of some powerful and unques- 
tioned rule or standard, which might help us in the lonely 
business of life. If statistics are to be trusted, and certain 
ominous words spoken from time to time by those who are 
qualified to know, society to-day, almost from top to bottom, 
is trifling with certain natural duties and responsibilities in 
ways which we usually associate with the decadent days of 
Imperial Rome. If this be as is alleged, it means that with 
all our knowledge we are on the threshold of unworthy and 
threatening days. For my own part, I do not believe that 
a view of family life, which must always seem hideous to 
wholesome and unsophisticated minds, is about to take ups 
permanent place amongst us. But simply because this 
abandonment of natural life has its root and defence in 
personal selfishness, in love of ease and vanity ; and because, 
in such an atmosphere, vice of that kind seems not right 
indeed, but yet not terrible, I have no hope that it will be 
swept out of lives, except by the recovery of an instinct, in 
a wave of horror and indignation and revenge, such as is let 
loose by the vision of God. It is one of Pater’s deep and 
beautiful insights, that the religion of Jesus, when it came 
home to the hearts of Roman ladies of patrician rank, brought 
with it a new reverence for the elementary conditions of life. 

It would be an easy matter to name additional symptoms 
in the life and expression of our people, to show that we are 
living from hand to mouth, without the moral order and peace 
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which come of obedience to some faith or vision. Education 
has brought no moral motive; and we are beginning to see 
that it was idle to look for such motive in mere knowledge. 
The social question, likewise, is now beginning to be appre- 
hended, even by those who at one time dreamed dreams of 
wholesale amelioration, as, when all is said, a moral question ; 
that without the socially regenerate man, the best conceived 
scheme will fail. 

This same feeling—that meanwhile there is something 
awanting, something which in better days we and our fathers 
knew, something without which we are at a disadvantage—has 
become a real discovery in the Church. In the various de- 
nominations, this consciousness of inability, this sense at the 
sme time.of a completeness which nevertheless is possible, 
manifests itself in various ways. Ultimately there are only 
two attitudes which are possible to men in real distress—the 
Roman Catholic and the Reformed; the one to give up the 
world, the other to call upon God. Every Church just now is 
living too much by its wits. Never did men in office in the 
Church work harder. Never were they more willing to learn. 
Never were church buildings so constantly in use. Never 
were appeals more insistent. Yet at the best, “‘ having done all, 
we stand.” Such success as the Churches may claim is not of 
the highest possible quality ; it is too much fretted with 
anxiety and labour. It wants certain notes of peace, of 
fulness, of that confidence in God which has the victory over 
the world. It is not pregnant, overflowing. It has a basis of 
worry and strain. It has enough to do with itself. 

I note these signs, not in order to disparage them, for, 
indeed, it may be that they were inevitable. I note them 
because there once again we encounter, and this, in the case 
ofthe most sensitive and potent people in our community, a 
condition of unstable equilibrium, of discord and uneasiness, 
ofinsecurity through which the secret yearning rises for that 
state of soul in which the strife is past. But what I wish to 
‘ay about this present-day temper and outlook in the Churches 
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is, that it is a condition of things which will not continue. It 
is a condition of things out of which an entirely new attitude 
and settlement may very suddenly take place. After all, the 
community is the individual writ large. We know how, in 
the case of a man, there is a limit to the amount of worry and 
harassment which he will endure. A point is reached when 
he can worry no more. At that point he flings up his hands, 
in faith or in despair. Just so, the Church which has been 
subjected for many years to a strain in every region of its life 
comes to a point where it either loses heart and becomes a 
tame accessory to the general situation, or appeals from its 
own confessed failure and inability to the right hand of God. 

Enough has been said to show that at this present time 
we have reached as a community that temper of unrest and 
misgiving,—having ideals which we will not abandon, which 
nevertheless we cannot fulfil; depressed by the failure of mer 
knowledge to increase or even to sustain our moral energy; 
suspicious of words and ideas which have had their turn and 
have failed ; and in all this the vague confidence that there iss 
more excellent way—the temper, in short, which itself is the 
invitation and prelude to a total change of attitude. 

Certain as I am that as a community we shall get out 
of this condition of strain and confusion somehow, I hold that 
already there are many signs that we are about to emerge 0 
the honourable side of the morass. 

It is one way of stating the terms of the controversy of the 
last fifty years, to say that it has been a battle between ma 
and the universe, between man with his instinctive and trad: 
tional ideas of himself—his dignity, his significance on the ont 
hand, and, on the other, the infinite world—nature, history; 
all things. Or, to use the familiar antithesis, it has been! 
conflict between faith and reason, between the heart and the 
head. 

During the greater part of the struggle, the advantage liy 
with those forces which we gather together under the nailt 
of “science.” This is not to be wondered at. Science ws 
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fresh, and much on the other side was indefensible. So far, 
no sensible or just man was alarmed. But the engagement 
proceeded. “Faith” seemed to be driven to her last ditch. 
But now, that is to say yesterday, when science, as it seemed, 
was about to deal the coup de grdce, her arm has grown heavy, 
and a look of anxiety has come into her hitherto bold counten- 
ance. Meanwhile “ faith,” taking advantage it may be of the 
signs of weakness on the other side, or, it may be, summoning 
her last reserves, is manifesting such vitality that it is quite 
credible she may win back many a position ; indeed, may win 
back more than she can safely hold. For every mood is 
absolute so long as it lasts; and, in such a conflict as we are 
speaking of, the situation at the last ditch is apt to decide the 
question everywhere. Without metaphor, it seems to me that 
man’s “ personality,” which in reality was being threatened by 
the formulas and deductions of materialistic science, is showing 
signs of recovery ; and, because the sense of personality once 
confirmed will proceed to claim its inherent rights, and at the 
further stage to take up its duties and responsibilities, the 
survival and reinforcement of personality is a conclusion which 
must be hailed with satisfaction by all who would not despair 
of the human enterprise. 

In what remains of this paper, let me indicate some 
features in the mental situation, more or Jess public and 
apparent, which seem to me to mean that after a long period 
of depression, of low spirits, of a kind of shamefacedness and 
apology, the soul of man—man, ?.e., contrasted with his natural 
circumstances—is about to stand up; is already, indeed, upon 
his feet, with something of the ancient daring in his eyes. 

That the Christian Science propaganda should begin and 
should find such a welcome in an age and amongst habits of 
thought diametrically opposed to its ideas, is a shining illustra- 
tion of how extremes meet. Sympathetically considered, also, 
it gives the rationale, the inner reasonableness, of that long 
established maxim. Extremes meet for the same reason as 


tyrannies are overthrown. The latter extreme is the passion- 
43a 
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ate reaction, often unjust and disastrous but inevitable, against 
the former. To the ipse dixit of materialism, becoming more 
and more strident and cock-sure, that there is nothing but 
matter in the world, Christian science with equal self-confidence 
replies that there is nothing but spirit. Now, it is not the 
purpose of this paper to enter into proofs, or to justify the 
general movement, signs of which are here alleged. My 
purpose is simply to name some signs, as they seem to me, 
that, whether rightly or wrongly in an absolute sense, the 
general mind to-day is steadily inclining towards a certain 
considerateness and attitude of attention with regard to the 
spiritual view of man and the world. 

The same interpretation may legitimately be given of the 
remarkable revival of the “occult” in our time. It is idle, 
it is simply not true, to say that this dabbling in the black 
arts is confined to those few queer people whom we shall 
always have with us, and that it is without significance. One 
has only to walk up and down a street in the busier part of 
any of our cities to see what a trade must be going on in the 
unseen and the diabolical. It may not be a comfortable sign; 
indeed, it points to a real peril which will accompany any 
wholesale return to faith, as it has accompanied every such 
instinctive and elementary movement in past times. But it 
is the sign, I believe, of a kind of wild revenge which the 
spiritual side of our human nature is celebrating as a protest 
against its long neglect. As such, it gives an insight into 
the necessities of human nature; that in the absence of the 
prophet from the soul, in the absence of some honourable 
faith, which will control the fluid and haunting faculties of 
man, there may take place, even in the most enlightened society, 
a kind of stampede into dark and dubious and imbecile things. 
By themselves, these things are disheartening and deplorable 
enough, but they are not by themselves. They are rather 
like pieces of paper and bits of straw and clouds of dust 
blown about by a wind which, nevertheless, is a good enough 
wind, bearing ships out to sea and home. 
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I have already alluded, in a phrase, to the note of relenting, 
of misgiving and insecurity, which has come into the testimony 
of science on its speculative, or, so to call it, its metaphysical 


side. I think this much may be claimed by the so long 


hard-pressed camp of idealists, that science has been taught 
her place. To speak fairly, science has become sober and 
judicial, as is the way of youth always, not in deference 
tothe advice of those who were alarmed by her recklessness, 
but by her own discoveries as she proceeded. Time is on 
the side of all the facts. It has become evident that when 
science leaves her sphere of criticism and observation, and 
presumes to unveil the last source or final purpose of things, 
she can only guess or talk nonsense. And it is very wonderful 
how widely that essential limitation of science has come to 
be known and understood by average people. Wonderful, 
too, is it, how commonly it is now understood that science, 
not one whit less than revelation, needs postulates, needs 
to create an atmosphere of hypothesis, needs to make demands 
upon faith, in order to get even under way. That all her 
processes rest upon a credulity with regard to fundamental 
things, as thorough-going as is required by the twin-postulates 
of God and the soul. The serious banter of such books, to 
name but one, as Dr Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, in 
which science will seem to fair-minded people to be hoist with 
its own petard, has found its way, and now serves as a caution 
inminds which formerly rioted in negative proofs. And such 
astate of things, because it raises a subtle barrier of scepticism 
against science whenever science seems to invade some ancient 
safeguard of man’s peace, is a result which is already of great 
consequence for faith, and, in the event of any notable move- 
ment towards belief, will throw wide open many a door. It 
isan immense relief for some people to know, on the authority 
of university men, that one may believe in God, without being 
intellectually an ass. 

You see symptoms of the same subtle difference of temper 
in contemporary philosophical writing. Here, very abundantly, 
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you have signs that man is fast coming into his own again. 
Even a worm must turn if he would have his wrongs observed. 
To a philosophy which had come to regard man as a mere 
article in the Inventory of the Universe, there has arisen 
amongst us a philosophy prepared to wait upon man, hoping 
to attain to wisdom by observing patiently and with reverence 
man’s habitual and instinctive life. ‘“ Pragmatism,” “soft 
determinism,” “personal idealism” are but names for a new 
mood, a new point of view; the one thing about which I desire 
at this time to note being, that it puts the accent and emphasis 
upon man. When one contrasts the idealistic philosophy of 
even twenty years ago with the writing which to-day on the 
whole occupies the same place in the intellectual field, one 
notes, I think above all other differences, a new robustness, a 
spirit of confidence, a certain glow and intoxication even, a 
zest for the battle, which were wanting from the earlier phase. 
Idealists to-day are very cheery persons. Rightly or wrongly, 
they feel that they have the ball at their foot. They are not 
ashamed at times to reply to an argument with a laugh or by 
telling a good story. When a controversialist on the other 
side has circumstantially demonstrated the intellectual im- 
possibility of “believing,” they will answer, as one did the 
other day, by protesting that, at the time of writing, he is 
simply prancing with belief. In short, able men to-day have 
the hardihood to appeal from the sophistry of pure reason to 
the generous intimations of a healthy temperament. It may 
be very Philistine; but it is very human. It is the true and 
only useful positivism. One thing is certain, it is there, 
cheerful and unashamed. It is one of those “ irrational ” move- 
ments, one of those ‘‘ offences ” against the pure reason “ which 
must needs come,” in which some elementary instinct oF 
function, long denied, finds at length its voice, and utters its 
uncontrollable joy. For, as Caponsacchi said :—‘‘ A man 
grows drunk with truth, stagnant within him.” This latest 
movement in philosophy, though doubtless it had its impulse 
in the essential nature of man, and denotes a protest by one 
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long thwarted element of our life against the tyranny of the 
pure reason, has already made some valuable contributions to 
the apologetic for faith, over and above that sense of cheerful 

ness with which it has infected a great company of thinking 
people. It may be that not one of those contributions would 
convince a man who was disinclined to believe; but coming as 
they do at a time when, I contend, a great mass of people are 
waiting for a decent excuse to believe, they have the decisive 
effect of turning the scale. For it is one of the positions 
which this new philosophic tendency is not ashamed to 
occupy,—that no pure reason can ever be given for any act of 
personal life, that we seldom act on reason, that the deepest 
things cannot be proved, that every step we take here in this 
world is a leap in the dark, that the evidence always stops 
short, and that there is no way of filling up the gap except by 
putting yourself into it; in short, that we live by faith, in 
obedience to a profound and unconquerable instinct that, to 
put it variously, a cosmos cannot have chaos for its crown, that 
there is a final correspondence between man and the Universe, 
or, in the language of piety, that “this is none other than the 
house of God and the gate of Heaven.” 

Along that line of insight rather than of argument, it is 
not difficult to show that there are certain high postulates, 
prejudices, beliefs, without which man will never be able to 
accomplish the long task of life, to overcome its disheartening 
details ; without which, most certainly, he will never bring into 
play the most precious qualities of his mysterious nature. 
Indeed, so utterly do we live at the bidding of these intang- 
ible and potent instincts, that if it could be brought home to 
mankind that these were not true, that they did not represent 
realities, it is fair to predict that life would come to a standstill, 
and this suicide and despair would begin with the best first. 
From that position, it is a leap which competent men who see 
the consequences of the other view are prepared to-day to 
take, that such prejudices and postulates, such beliefs and in- 
tuitions and instincts as lie at the root of man’s normal and 
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healthy life, have in that very circumstance sufficient proof 
and defence. ‘“Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 

Already this recovery of personality has led to a new sense 
of human responsibility in the teachings of the most recent 
philosophy. Idealism, twenty years ago, was for the most part 
rabbinical. It contented itself with proving that the idealistic 
view was rationally tenable. It seems to me that to-day the 
note is nothing short of this, that the idealistic view js 
humanly necessary. Formerly, idealists were content to go on, 
registering the state of the barometer, telling us from time to 
time the condition of the weather; to-day, the philosopher 
have begun to preach. It is not putting the situation unfairly 
to say, that from declaring unweariedly, using the terminology 
of Hegelianism, that all is well, and bound to turn out well, 
philosophy to-day has begun to declare that everything may 
yet be well; but that for that very reason, everything is bound 
to go wrong, unless we, actual living men, see to it! 

Further, the disabling and morbid idea that we act with 
human propriety only when we act for reasons apprehended, 
that therefore we ought to hold ourselves in suspense on such 
a momentous matter as our personal faith and not commit 
ourselves, lest through further knowledge we should learn that 
we had decided wrongly, that morbid idea, which really would 
keep us in bed all day, has largely given way under this new 
access of health and energy. We see now that those who 
ask us to withhold our assent to faith, and to restrain ourselves 
from faithful actions, until the evidence is complete, les 
further knowledge should show us that we had _ chosen 
wrongly, are asking of us something which we are not in the 
habit of conceding in any other department of our life. We 
live and learn; not learn and live. 

To the whole contention of this paper it may be opposed, 
that since the time of the last great reinforcement of religious 
faculty and personal idealism—since, in short, those days 
when last “the sea of faith was at the full”—discoveries 
have been made as to the processes of nature, and criticisms 
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ofthe historic documents of spiritual belief have been established, 
with the effect of disturbing all accepted ideas. That, in 
consequence, never again can we have a return to faith as 
ith has hitherto been conceived. But that is just what I 
deny. Admitting that science and criticism have in their 
several regions changed many things, this will never withstand 
a genuine outbreak of temperament, a genuine return of 
pring and summer to the soul of man. If such a movement 
isreally due, it will soon find new reasons—a new intellectual 
statement and defence. But at first it will need none of these 
things. ‘Thomas Paine’s criticisms of Biblical literature have 
perhaps never been answered; but when the Spirit moved, 
when men were searched anew by some elementary moral 
disquietude which led them to cry out in despair and 
ith, the things that Paine had said seemed far away. 
“Simulat que increpuit suspitio tumultus, ilico nostre artes 

” A drowning man is not aware that he 


The faith to which, as it seems to me, we are about to 
return, will not be the same in many particulars as that of 
any previous time; but it will have the same background, 
the same fundamental attitude. It will be a newly recovered 
confidence in life, in that body of personal facts, of moral mis- 
givings, flashes of the ideal and the holy, reminiscences of 
sme previous condition of private integrity and peace, with 
the corroborations of these which, to the hearing ear and the 
understanding heart, seem to rise up so fittingly out of life’s 
ordinary events. The new faith will be a return, a kind of 
homecoming, to a sufficiently solid confidence, that in trusting 
those elements of our nature which urge us and help us on 
towards what seems best, we are not deceived; that rather, 
in those so personal intimations and contacts, we are dealing 
with Reality, and with that kind of reality which, for beings 
such as we are, and placed as we are, is our proper and abiding 
concern ; that though it is at best but relative proof that we 
have attained, this is no disparagement, but means only that 
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it is absolute—for us and so far. “If hopes were dupes, fears 
may be liars.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne tells the story of a child who hada 
mark—a birthmark—on her face. She grew to be a beautiful 
woman—beautiful, though the mark remained. Her husband, 
vain and ambitious, set himself to have the mark wiped out. 
He summoned science to deal with nature. Under the treat- 
ment, the birthmark began to recede, though meanwhile the 
victim languished. An hour came when the mark was gone, 
but in that hour the sweet woman died. 

There is no explanation of things which accounts for so 
many of the facts, as simply to say, that on the soul of man 
there is an ineradicable birthmark which, at times, stands out. 


JOHN A. HUTTON. 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE ON HAECKEL. 
JOSEPH M°CABE. 


Ove of the most arresting passages in Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
criticism of Professor Haeckel is that in which he speaks of 
him as “‘ one crying in the wilderness,” and “a surviving voice 
from the middle of the nineteenth century.” No one who has 
followed the remarkable progress of the Riddle of the Universe 
can fail to have been struck by this statement. Issued, both 
in Germany and England, with only the slenderest antici- 
pation of an audience, it has advanced from edition to edition 
with the speed of a romance. Of the thirteen countries in 
which it circulates, it has sold 150,000 copies in Germany, 
and 100,000 in England alone. It has been crowned by a 
learned institution (the Academy of Turin) as the finest work 
published in the last four years of the nineteenth century, and 
has been taken by influential writers in many countries as the 
most important recent contribution to the controversy with 
which it deals. Yet up to the present it has met no opposition 
from a man of science of anything like equal weight. His- 
torians like Loofs and metaphysicians like Paulsen have dealt 
vigorously with its incidental statements. Its main lines have 
been wholly unchallenged until, four years after its publication, 
and at a period when it is quite impossible for a critic to 
reach more than a fraction of the vast circle it has travelled, 
Sir Oliver Lodge comes forward to traverse them. 

However, the ethical question of this suggested silence 


of our scientific leaders while the work was exercising an 
741 
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unparalleled and irrecoverable influence, as well as the 
arithmetical question of the number of the respective sup. 
porters of Professor Haeckel and his critic, are of minor 
interest. The more attractive circumstance is that we are 
now presented with antagonistic pronouncements on religion 
from two very distinguished men of science. Infinitely re. 
mote in temperament and cast of mind, Professor Haeckel and 
his critic both come before the public as high representatives 
of scientific method and as lucid and engaging exponents of 
scientific results. Both, from very different points of view, are 
known to have devoted years to the particular study of religion. 
The antithetic presentment of their conclusions has naturally 
excited considerable interest, and is bound to aid materially in 
reaching whatever issue there be to the present controversy. 
In the meantime, however, Professor Haeckel has published 
two new works which it is important to take account of in 
appreciating his position. One of these is a much enlarged 
edition of his Anthropogenie, and the other a supplementary 
volume to the Riddle, Die Lebenswunder. These give a fuller 
expression to Haeckel’s philosophy, and enable one to contrast 
it more sharply and more accurately with that of his opponent. 

The difficulty is, indeed, to determine on what precise 
points of material import Sir Oliver Lodge differs from 
Haeckel’s system, when properly presented. There are very 
substantial differences, it is true; but a great deal of loose 
phrasing on both sides has to be adjusted before the anti- 
thesis becomes usefully clear. ‘Thus, in the brief paragraph 
of his essay in which Sir Oliver Lodge deals with Haeckel’ 
view of the monism of the physical world, we have a most 
perplexing statement. Here, at least, the critic speaks with 
an authority beyond question, yet the result is curious. It 
is, of course, quite immaterial to Professor Haeckel what 
theory of matter physicists may ultimately adopt. It is 
a question that does not enter the essential cadre of 
Monism. The fundamental unity of matter and force is 
all that he postulates, and the first glance at the literature 
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of physics assures him that there is no serious opposition 
tothis. But he has spoken of the indestructibility of matter 
ind force, and Sir Oliver Lodge demurs to the certainty he 
attaches to this.’ “It is singular,” he says, “that even 
during Haeckel’s lifetime the atom shows signs of breaking 
up into stuff which is not ordinary matter”; and a little 
ter he hints that ether may prove “the material substratum 
ind most fundamental known entity on that side.” 

The correction which is implied in this passage has been 
widely quoted to the discredit of Haeckel. Loofs had 
chastised his excursion into history, Paulsen his observations 
o metaphysics, and now, here was one of our chief physicists 
ensuring his statements in regard to physics. It would, of 
curse, be extraordinary if a biologist had penned a whole 
chapter on physics in which Sir Oliver Lodge could find 
no defect, especially if that chapter was written before the 
discovery of radium and the revolution it entailed. But as a 
fact Sir Oliver Lodge’s actual criticism on this side is most 
improper and unwarranted. So far is Haeckel from having 
staked his monistic fortunes on “the atom,” that he 
actually describes the up-building of the atom from a more 
attenuated matter (as it was vaguely foreshadowed ten years 
igo), and confidently identifies this “ prothyl” with ether! In 
this there was no mysterious anticipation of recent physical 
developments. For long years such a dissolution of the 
“solid atom” has been confidently expected. But it is 
unfortunate that Sir Oliver Lodge should convey the wholly 
misleading impression that Haeckel’s philosophy depended, in 
the slightest degree, on the integrity of the atom. It rather 
depended on the reverse. 

And when we pass from the inorganic to the organic 
world we again meet a statement that tends to confuse the 
issue. Sir Oliver Lodge affirms that the “spontaneous 


1 Though only a few months before (April 23, 1903) he had written in 
Nature that “natural philosophers will not be prepared to tolerate any the 
ast departure from the law of the conservation of energy.” 
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generation” of life is “contrary to, or at least quite unsup- 
ported by, the facts of science.” It has been pointed out by 
biologists time after time that the famous Pasteur experiments, 
to which Sir Oliver clearly refers, do not affect one way or 
the other the question of the original appearance of life on 
this planet. They do not even prove, as Nigeli and Haeckel 
have pointed out, that spontaneous generation does not take 
place to-day. The only “fact of science” in the matter is 
that we do not actually know of any present instance of 
abiogenesis. Seeing that the lowest organisms we know (the 
Chromacea) are of an enormous molecular complexity, this 
is natural enough. Whether an extension of the range of the 
microscope may yet discover simpler forms of organic matter 
no man of science can tell. We must wait. Meantime, it 
is wholly wrong to represent the facts of biology as contrary 
to, or giving no support to, the hypothesis of abiogenesis ; and 
it is expressly as a hypothesis that Haeckel formulates his 
conjecture as to the manner of the origin of life. The recent 
very suggestive theory of Pfliiger shows more clearly than 
ever how little bearing the “facts of biogenesis” have on the 
problem of what Haeckel calls “archigony.” On this theory 
the chief element of organic matter is cyanogen, and cyanogen 
is only formed at incandescent heat. The theory illustrates 
at least how some past condition of our planet (its incandescent 
stage), which has now passed away for ever, may have 
favoured the natural production of plasm in enormous 
quantities. If a critic of the theory of the unity of matter 
had said before the recent discoveries that it was “ contrary 
to, or quite unsupported by, the facts of science,” because 
all attempts to produce a chemical element, or to find one 
in statu nascente, had entirely failed, Sir Oliver Lodge would 
have dissented very vigorously. But the facts of biogenesis 
have precisely the same relation to the question of archigony. 
Nor is Sir Oliver Lodge very clear in expressing his 
opposition to Haeckel with regard to the nature of life. It 
would, in fact, be impossible for him to be clear on this point 
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s long as he relies, even partially, on the crude popular 
iescription of Haeckel’s system as materialism. A distin- 
ished physicist may very well be expected to realise the 
lifference between a system that builds on matter alone (if any 
nodern thinker ever did) and a system that affirms, as Haeckel 
joes, that there can be no matter without spirit. Haeckel does 
wt teach—never did teach—that the spiritual universe is an 
spect of the material universe, as his critic makes him say. 
tis his fundamental and most distinctive idea that both are 
tributes or aspects of a deeper reality. He does not say that 
ife is ‘ knocked out of existence” when the material organism 
decays. He says that the vital energy no longer exists as such, 
but is resolved into the inorganic energies associated with the 
mses and relics of the decaying body. Thus the matter looks 
little different when Sir Oliver comes to “ challenge him to 
wy by what right he gives that answer.” He gives it on this 
jain right, that science always finds these inorganic energies 
to reappear on the dissolution of life, and has never in a single 
nstance found the slightest reason to suspect (if we make an 
xception for the moment of psychical research) that the vital 
ree as such has continued to exist. There were philosophers 
nthe Middle Ages who speculated as to the persistence of the 
ouls of animals. To ask us to render a solemn ignoramus 
i the matter at this hour of the day is a little strained. When 
tience fails to discover a case of spontaneous generation, Sir 
liver is much impressed by its negative result. When it 
gives a far more imposing negative answer to the present 
question, he earnestly warns it that negative results prove 
wothing. 

When Sir Oliver Lodge represents Haeckel’s monistic view 
of the origin and nature of life as a survival from the middle 
of the nineteenth century, he seems, like his distinguished 
tlleague, Lord Kelvin, to be strangely misinformed as to 
the state of biology. Professor Ward (Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, ii. p. 9) says that “the old theory of a special 


Vital force . . . . has for the most part been abandoned as 
Vor. IIIL.—No. 4. 49 
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superfluous.” Two other colleagues of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Sir A. Riicker and Professor Dewar, have spoken with 
impatience from the chair of the British Association of the 
current whispers of a resuscitation of the “ vital force”; and 
the proper authorities on the matter in this country—especially 
Professor Ray-Lankester, Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, and 
Sir J. Burdon-Sanderson—have recently resented with some 
warmth the suggestion that it was finding favour amongst 
them. Professor Beale represents himself as the solitary 
devotee of Vitalism in this country. On all sides we hea 
the echo of Professor Le Conte’s words: “ Vital force may 
now be regarded as so much force withdrawn from the general 
fund of chemical and physical forces.” It is, therefore, most 
seriously misleading to suggest that in this section of his 
Monism Haeckel goes beyond the limits of science and, under 
the deceptive cover of his scientific authority, plunges into 
philosophical speculation. Within the last year or two 
Professor Ray-Lankester has declared that “the whole order 
of Nature, including living and lifeless matter—man, animal, 
and gas—is a network of mechanism”; Sir W. T. Thiselton- 
Dyer has confessed that “the materialistic conception of the 
universe” seems to him “probably a true view”; Sir J. 
Burdon-Sanderson has spoken of science as having given 
“the death-blow to the previously prevalent  vitalistic 
doctrine”; and Professor Beale has admitted that “purely 
mechanical views of life are again becoming very popular.’ 
It is a pity that Sir Oliver Lodge did not make it clear in 
what precise respects Haeckel has been left “belated and 
stranded by the tide of opinion, which has now begun to 
flow in another direction.” 

The plain truth is that—when we collate, for greater 
fulness, other observations of his on the subject—Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s own conception of life may, with a far greater show 
of reason, be described as a modified survival of an older 
doctrine. Only a small group of German biologists can be 
quoted as favouring that conception. From the side both 
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of physics (Riicker, Dewar, Dolbear) and of biology (Ray- 
Lankester, Weismann, Thiselton- Dyer, Burdon - Sanderson, 
Halliburton, Le Conte, etc.) the confident expectation is 
anounced that the mechanical conception of the living 
oganism will prove adequate. Sir Oliver seems to admit, 
indeed, that the vital force is not in its nature distinct from 
physical force, but holds that it needs “ guidance.” If he 
suggests that the tide of opinion has set in this direction, 
he will find it very difficult to establish. 

Thus, as far as purely scientific teaching is concerned, 
Haeckel is quite in line with the chief scientists of our 
time. If he goes beyond some of them in attempting to 
sketch a theory of the actual origin of life (and no one is 
better equipped than he for doing so), we must remember 
that he is careful to state his idea hypothetically, and base 
it closely on the known facts. “Science,” Professor Dewar 
aid, “is not debarred from speculating on the mode in 
which life may have originated.” If Haeckel attempts to 
determine steps in the evolution of life from which’ more 
autious biologists refrain, we may remember that the author 
ofthe Systematische Phylogenie has weighty credentials for 
that task. It is greatly to be deplored that the critic does 
not reserve his severely- worded strictures for the really 
contested sections of Haeckel’s philosophy, instead of creat- 
ig an impression on the mind of the unscientific reader 
that in regard to his general system Haeckel is “abandoned 
ty the retreating ranks of his comrades as they march to 
ew orders in a fresh direction.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge insists so much on the isolation of 
Haeckel that I have felt it necessary to speak largely in 
quotations. This phenomenon of “his comrades” marching 
ina fresh direction” is not so obvious that Sir Oliver Lodge 
was justified in refraining from that course. To sum up thus 
far, there is no serious scientific demur to Haeckel’s assump- 
tion of a monism of the physical world and his identification of 
vital force with ordinary physical and chemical forces. He is, 
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on the contrary, supported by an imposing chorus of expert 
authorities of the highest standing. It would surely be well to 
have made this perfectly clear, and concentrated attention on 
the remaining issues. These are the two real differences 
between Sir Oliver Lodge and Haeckel—the two residual 
problems for any serious thinker to-day. It is mere pettiness 
to carp at incidental statements on matters on which Haeckel is 
known to have or to exercise no peculiar authority, or to labour 
in determining the precise degree of evidence for the monism 
of the inorganic or the organic world. The tide of scientific 
opinion has most certainly reached this point, and shows no 
sign of receding from it. Religious thinkers like Ward and 
Royce, Fiske and Le Conte, recognise this. There remain 
the great questions whether this mechanical evolution of the 
universe needed intelligent control, and whether the mind of 
man stands out as imperishable amidst the wreck of worlds. 
These constitute the serious controversy of our time in the 
region of cosmic philosophy or science. These are the rocks 
that will divide the stream of higher scientific thought for long 
years to come. To many of us it seems that a concentration 
on these issues is as much to be desired as sympathy and 
mutual appreciation. 

Haeckel’s position, if expressed at times with some harsh- 
ness, and not always with perfect consistency, is well enough 
known. He rejects the idea of intelligent and benevolent 
guidance, chiefly on the ground of the facts of dysteleology, 
and he fails to see any evidence for exempting the human mind 
from the general law of dissolution. As Sir Oliver Lodge 
does not deal at any length with the former issue in this paper, 
I need not linger over it. It is interesting to recall that these 
facts of dysteleology have impressed him also, to such a0 
extent that he hesitates to admit the omnipotence of the Deity; 
but to him they do not blot out the accompanying evidence 
of design. On this he offers one or two considerations that 
are worth noting. “I will not believe that it is given to 
man,” he says, “to think out a clear and consistent system 
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higher and nobler than the real truth.” Haeckel, with his 
abiding and keen consciousness of the darker side of the 
world-process, would probably reply that this teleological 
system is neither clear nor consistent, nor obviously higher and 
nobler than the mechanical system. The impartial onlooker 
will probably observe that Sir Oliver Lodge’s criterion of truth 
is even weaker than the famous Cartesian criterion which it 
recalls. One has only to look out on our social system, with 
all its misery and ugliness, or our moral world, to realise at 
once how infinitely far our ideals may transcend reality. And 
when Sir Oliver asks us if we are quite sure we have exhausted 
the whole truth of things when we have reduced the moon- 
light rippling on the lake or the glorious sunset to chemical 
and physical forces, we can only ask him in turn whether, 
when he has exhausted all the possibilities of his science on a 
moonlight scene at Venice or a sunrise on the Alps, there is 
any element that eludes explanation. His further observation 
—that Professor Haeckel must “laugh to scorn” a man who 
talks of a path guiding him—is incomprehensible. Haeckel has 
frequently explained the sense in which he admits purpose in 
the universe. It is worth mentioning that I was over and 
ower again confronted with the difficulty of translating his 
lberal use of the term “zweckmissig” without representing 
him as a teleologist. 

But from the nature of his task Sir Oliver Lodge cannot 
deal fully with the theistic issue in the present paper. His 
chief concern is with the idea of the immateriality and spiritu- 
ility of the human mind. Here again, however, we notice at 
theoutset a lack of precision both in the formulation of his own 
‘conception and the presentment of that of Professor Haeckel. 
“It is probably true,” he says, “that our life and that of the 
animals are branches of one fundamental vitality.” ‘ Branches ” 
is a curious and awkward term for a physicist to use. We 
would prefer, perhaps, his other term—“ incarnations” or em- 
bodiments. Expressed thus, Sir Oliver Lodge’s position offers 


tim two alternatives: either all vital force is capable of existing 
49a 
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apart from matter, or he will be reduced, with Le Conte and 
Fiske and Upton, to desperate straits in proving an exception 
in favour of man. He clearly chooses the former alternative, 
and favours the idea that life generally is “something im. 
material and itself fundamental, something which uses 
collocations of matter in order to display itself amid material 
surroundings, but is otherwise essentially independent of 
them.” As far as all infra-human vitality is concerned, there 
is not a single fact of experience to support this, and the 
negative evidence is imposing; nor is the “tide of opinion” 
by any means turned at present in such a direction. It is 
a speculation far more aerial than any that Haeckel ever 
penned, and comes strangely from one who speaks of Haeckel 
as “a voice in the wilderness.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge would probably not wish to emphasise 
this side of his theory. His chief concern is with the human 
mind. In the present paper he joins issue only on the 
question whether mind is “limited to its material manifesta- 
tion.” It is necessary to remind him again that in this 
belief Haeckel is by no means so isolated as he represents 
In face of those very facts that are marshalled by Haeckel, 
another man of science, Miinsterberg, was moved to declare 
that “ science opposes to any doctrine of individual immortality 
an unbroken and impregnable barrier”; Professor Royce (s0 
says Le Conte) “gives up the question of immortality as 
insoluble by philosophy”—and Le Conte himself adds that 
“perhaps it is.” Moreover, Sir Oliver Lodge does not seem 
to realise the full force of the scientific difficulty alleged by 
Haeckel. It is not merely that the facts of psycho-physics, 
pathology, physiology, and child-psychology reveal a perfect 
parallel between mind and brain-activity. The story of the 
evolution of the mind drives home this parallelism with peculiar 
force. When we rise from the general sensitiveness of the 
monera and amcebe to the more specialised sentience of the 
lower vermalians, and then to the differentiated sense-activities 
and growing consciousness of the higher animals, and find 
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that the advance is rigidly proportioned to the formation and 
distribution of neural cells, we have a mass of evidence of 
clear scientific import. When we find the digestive force or 
the respiratory force advancing with the growth of its organ, 
we do not suppose that it lay, ready formed, behind the 
material screen from the first, and only awaited the oppor- 
tunity to “manifest” itself. We do not speculate as to 
whether it may perish when the organ has broken up. On 
ordinary scientific principles and methods we assume that 
the growing complexity of the material structure has been 
accompanied by a corresponding elaborateness of the plexus 
of forces associated with its elements. We are not surprised 
that a “new force” appears; we should be surprised if it 
did not; and we naturally assume that the composite force 
vill dissolve into its elemental energies when the organ breaks 
up. Haeckel insists that the same scientific procedure must 
be followed (unless we admit non-scientific considerations 
into science) in dealing with mental force. Neuroplasm is far 
more complex than ordinary plasm: the neural cell is far 
more intricate than the muscular or glandular cell: the brain 
isinfinitely more elaborate than any other organ of the body. 
We shall expect the resultant or plexus of the forces associated 
with cerebral matter to be far different from any other vital 
function. 

Further, Haeckel would say, when we observe the sensitive- 
ness of a swarm of infusoria to an electric current, we do 
not dream of postulating some independent force behind their 
smple organism, that takes this opportunity of manifesting 
itself. The act does not seem to be beyond the range of their 
physical or chemical properties. When we ascend to the 
more specialised sensitiveness of the worms, it does not seem 
necessary to seek any other explanation than the concentra- 
tion of the neural, irritable matter into definite centres. As 
we pass to the higher articulates and the lower vertebrates, 
and observe the gradual dawn of consciousness in rigid pro- 
portion to the centralisation and advance of the neural 
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machinery, we see no clear reason for thinking that this is 
other than an evolution of the general psychic force. The 
unconscious passes into the conscious in every child that 
develops. And, given the first glimmer of consciousness, the 
ascent to the advanced mental life of the higher apes is 
clearly not beyond the range of evolution. Further (though 
we have certainly not descended from any existing ape), we 
have only to put in a row the skulls of intelligent anthropoids, 
of the pithecanthropus of Java, of the earliest prehistoric 
men, and of the lowest existing savages, to conceive plausibly 
enough the continued development of the general psychic 
force into the human mind. It is interesting to note that 
in his latest work Haeckel regards sensation (or unconscious 
sentience) as an ultimate and irreducible attribute of substance, 
like matter (or extension) and force (or spirit). 

As every student knows, there is a marked tendency 
among religious thinkers with scientific attainments to admit 
the whole of this evolutionary process (with the provision that 
it was intelligently controlled). The older idea of claiming 
a “difference in kind” between the mind of man and that 
of the lower animals is fading away in the increasing light of 
comparative psychology. Men of science now point out that 
there is more difference between the mind of the orang and 
the lower lemurs than between that of the orang and 
the Australian native. If the latter is claimed to be a 
“distinction in kind,” what shall we say of the profound gulf 
between the mind of the ape and that of the primitive fish, 
or the mind of the ant or dog and that of the lower worms! 
Yet in these cases evolution is now generally admitted. It 
has even been suggested of late by men of scientific eminence 
that the mere release of the hand from the rough function of 
locomotion or climbing, and its adaptation to finer prehensile 
and tactual uses, may have been enough of itself to provoke 
that initial human departure in higher brain-development for 
which Dr Wallace would claim the infusion of a new 
soul. Given the initial advance in mental power, it is 
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easy to see how natural selection would fasten on it and 
promote it. 

It seems, therefore, a singularly unhappy venture of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s to say that Haeckel is unscientific or extra- 
sientific in his theory of mind and brain. If he had said 
that Haeckel was too scientific—too exclusively scientific —in 
his view of the matter, and did not sufficiently take account 
of philosophical considerations, we could understand him. 
Curiously enough, Professor Lloyd-Morgan, a high authority 
on comparative psychology, had only shortly before stated 
in the Contemporary Review that there was no possibility of 
rebutting Haeckel’s conclusions from the scientific side, and 
had advised religious thinkers to look to metaphysics for 
support. It is, in fact, impossible to deny that Haeckel’s 
procedure is strictly scientific. His position is often mis- 
stated. He does not say that mind is a product of matter, 
of the brain. He says that mind is a phase or “mode” of 
the fundamental cosmic energy, which manifests itself as 
crystalline force, or digestive force, or magnetic force, or 
conscious force, according to the form and complexity of 
the matter with which it is associated. This is the increasing 
belief even of religious scientific thinkers. Science — that 
isto say, trained and systematic observation—has now studied 
living nature for several centuries with searching scrutiny. 
It has found no reason to suspect that the mind-force is 
differently related to matter from any other manifestation 
of cosmic energy. Using every inductive test, it has 
found the mind-force as intimately and invariably dependent 
on nerve-structure as the crystalline force is on _ crystal- 
structure and the digestive force on stomach-structure. It 
has found structure and function to be like the convex and 
concave sides of a curved line in mind just as in all other 
functions. The inductive methods of science point only 
to one conclusion. 

What are the considerations with which Sir Oliver Lodge 
would rebut this conclusion? In the first place, he suggests 
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one or two scientific references that cannot be sustained. He 
recalls the quaint old idea of the cosmic system possibly 
forming the brain of some larger intelligence. He forgets that 
science finds mind invariably associated, not with structure 
in general, but with a very specific kind of structure—nerve- 
structure; and we have no reason whatever to see this in the 
loose aggregation of cosmic bodies. He says that the Monist 
must restrict the term matter “to the chemical elements and 
their manifestations,” and must “ exclude ethereal and other 
generalisations.” I have explained above that this is a really 
incomprehensible misstatement of Haeckel’s plain position. 
He says that we cannot say without improper dogmatism that 
brain is “ the only conceivable machinery ” that mind can use. 
Well, not only has no one ever suggested any other compre- 
hensible type of machinery, but science would be wantonly 
disregarding its own massive induction (of the invariable 
connection of mind with brain) if it went on to any such 
speculation. Haeckel is concerned with facts rather than 
possibilities—especially possibilities that seem to be strangely 
remote from the facts. 

The other general considerations which Sir Oliver Lodge 
adduces tend to show that the invariable connection of mind 
and matter in our experience does not involve a necessary 
connection outside of our experience. He points out that ifall 
musical instruments and acoustic organs were blotted out of 
existence to-morrow, “ music” would continue to be. Surely 
this is a strange fallacia in adjecto! Music in the sense of the 
artist’s ideas is a wholly different thing from musical sound. It 
is the same with the allegory of light and the eye. The 
ethereal ripples (the object of sight) remain when the eye } 
blind or dead, but the faculty of vision has gone, and it is thi 
that forms the real parallel to the mind. No one (except the 
idealist) suggests that the objects of knowledge or the material 
embodiments of mind (works of art, etc.) decay when the brain 
breaks up. These metaphors entirely confirm Haeckels 
position. 
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We shall need stronger philosophic considerations than these 
to break down the massive (and legitimate) scientific presump- 
tion of the necessary connection between mind and brain. 
Undoubtedly it is an error for any scientific man to cling too 
narrowly to actual experience. We experience a thousand 
things that our fathers never knew; our children will assuredly 
do the same. I can just conceive that the ponderable and 
visible structure of the brain may have a counterpart in ether. 
Who will say positively that this must decay when the 
visible brain does? The attitude of many scientific men 
towards psychical research is regrettable; but it is not un- 
intelligible when one realises the solidity of the inductive proof 
of the connection of mind with ponderable nerve-structure, and 
when one appreciates the potencies of such a force as telepathy 
and the repellent story of fraud and hallucination unfolded by 
Mr Podmore. 

As a plea for candour and willingness to learn Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s paper is entitled to respect. We cannot but remind 
him, however, that it does not bring us nearer the final peace to 
speak of the system of a sincere and proved humanitarian as a 
“miserable and degraded Monism,” to dissipate attention with 
ascore of petty criticisms instead of bringing it to a focus 
on the only serious issues for cultured people, and to exagger- 
ate the differences between Haeckel and his colleagues. 
Haeckel’s onslaught was upon the official creeds of the 
Churches and the popular beliefs they reflect. His language 
is at times harsh and sarcastic, because he knows that the 
cultured thought of the world has gone far beyond those 
creeds. Would Sir Oliver Lodge subscribe literally to asingle - 
article of the simplest of the official creeds? Every student 
of his admirable essays and speeches knows that he could not. 
He is really separated from Haeckel only by a teleological 
View of the world-process and an empirical conviction of the 
persistence of mind. He is separated from the Churches by a 
mountain-range of obsolete dogmas. 

JOSEPH M°CABE. 


Lonpon. 





THE BIRTH OF A SOUL. 


(Oscar Wilde: the Closing Phase.) 


Proressor HUGH WALKER, M.A., LL.D., 
St David’s College, Lampeter. 


Forty years ago Robert Browning declared that, besides “the 
incidents in the development of a soul,” there was little that 
was worth study; and all his poetry proves that he not only 
said it with his lips but believed it in his heart. If he was 
right, how supereminent must be the interest of an incident, 
or a group of incidents, the effect of which is so great that it 
is best described, not as the development of a soul, but as its 
re-birth! Such is the supreme interest which belongs to the 
two books, De Profundis and A Ballad of Reading Gaol, 
written by Oscar Wilde after the awful overthrow of his 
disgrace, condemnation and imprisonment. Whoever compares 
these books with any of Wilde’s earlier writings, whether in 
prose or in verse, must surely be driven to the conclusion that 
their author was the child of a second birth in a sense far 
deeper than that which is usually attached to the glibly- 
repeated phrases of traditional theology. He may even be led 
to question the propriety of speaking about the “ruin” of 
Wilde, though Wilde applies the word to himself. “I must,’ 
he says, “ say to myself that I ruined myself, and that nobody 
great or small can be ruined except by his own hand.” Yet 
the question suggested by the two books above named 
is whether the apparent ruin was not in reality salvation; 


and whether, in the eye of infinite wisdom, the whole 
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process of sin, and degradation, and suffering, might not be 
just the process most to be desired for such a man as Wilde. 
His condemnation smirched Wilde for ever with the “ bar 
snister” of the prison, made his name a name of reproach, 
ind himself an outcast from society ; but it led to the produc- 
tion of two works which, in their moral depth and permanent 
significance, dwarf all he had before written, all that he gave 
pomise of writing. The tree is known by its fruit. Could 
uch a tree have borne such fruit unless it had been watered 
by the bloody sweat of those appalling sufferings? Would 
nything but the utter disgrace and infamy of the sentence 
have wrung from Wilde the indispensable bloody sweat ? 
But if the sufferings were necessary, then the sins from which 
they sprang were necessary too; and in that case it would 
sem that we must modify the ordinary conception of the 
mture of sin and suffering. Carlyle in a noble figure reminds 
us that the rose is none the less a rose although it springs 
fom a dungheap. The metaphor is flung at that realism 
which belittles the higher elements of humanity because they 
ae inseparably associated with the animal part. We accept 
it as a fine expression of the truth; but we probably shrink 
fom asking ourselves what may be the components of 
that heap from which the rose draws its life. Neither, for- 
tunately, is there the least necessity of descending to details ; 
but De Profundis irresistibly impels us to ask the question 
whether there is any form of evil which is absolutely, irredeem- 
ably and immutably evil. We are accustomed to think of 
certain forms of evil as being capable of transformation into 
good. The suffering which is brought upon us by the action 
of others, or that which is due to our own inadvertent trans- 
gression, may be matter for thanksgiving. The baser passions 
are, we know, no more identical with the family affections, 
which are the glory of humanity, than is the festering corrup- 
tion at the roots identical with the beautiful flower. Both 
have undergone a transformation “into something rich and 
strange.” But dare we apply this same conception to the 
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sins which we are conscious of committing against our own 
higher nature, which we feel have degraded us? Is there any 
moral alchemy which can alter the character of lying, and 
slander, and covetousness, and the thousand forms of impurity! 
This is the question which De Profundis forces us to raise, 
Wilde was neither the first to ask it nor the first to answer it; 
but probably no one else has so vividly illustrated the answer 
by his own life and work. 

We need not lift the curtain from Wilde’s history farther 
than he has lifted it himself in De Profundis. There he tells 
us, sufficiently for the purpose, what he was before his life was 
cleft in twain by the closing of the prison doors behind him. 
“The gods had given me almost everything,” he says. “ But! 
let myself be lured into long spells of senseless and sensual 
ease. I amused myself with being a fldneur, a dandy, a man of 
fashion. I surrounded myself with the smaller and the meaner 
minds. I became the spendthrift of my own genius, and to 
waste an eternal youth gave me a curious joy. Tired of being 
on the heights, I deliberately went to the depths in the search 
for new sensation.” . . . “It was always springtime once in 
my heart. My temperament was akin to joy. I filled my life 
to the very brim with pleasure, as one might fill a cup to 
the very brim with wine.” Nor must it be supposed that 
Wilde ever, even doing his imprisonment, turned his back com- 
pletely upon his old life, or wholly renounced the principles 
which governed it. The new conception which filled his mind 
in prison was that they were, not so much false, as partial and 
one-sided. ‘TI don’t,” he says, “regret for a single moment 
having lived for pleasure. I did it to the full, as one should 
do everything that one does. There was no pleasure I did not 
experience. I threw the pearl of my soul into a cup of wine. 
I went down the primrose path to the sound of flutes. J lived 
on honeycomb. But to have continued the same life would 
have been wrong, because it would have been limiting. I had 
to pass on.” 

The mistake, then, in Wilde’s opinion, was, not in living 
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for pleasure, but in living for that alone. He had been un- 
fithful to his own resolution, “to eat of the fruit of all the 
trees in the garden of the world”: he had confined himself to 
those which grew on “ the sunlit side of the garden.” Richly 
endowed with genius, and with that charm which does not 
ilways accompany genius, even in his youth the apostle of a 
school, master of epigram and paradox, “the glass of fashion,” 
hecould say with truth that the gods had given him almost 
eerything ; and his friends might well think that he had 
but to go on with the same almost god-like ease, in order 
to make his life one triumphal procession. Yet they were 
certainly wrong. Wilde stood in a false relation to life. 
The elegancies would have palled, the pleasures would have 
doyed, one ray of nature’s sun would have revealed the 
theatrical falsity of the light. Artistically, even,—the one 
thing which Wilde cared for—he would have become intoler- 
ible. The phrase-monger speedily wears himself out, the man 
vho is always in a pose ends by becoming ridiculous. When 
he spoke condescendingly of the Atlantic Ocean, Wilde 
revealed to the discerning the goal towards which he was 
travelling. He had to learn something which was yet con- 
caled from him. 

Wilde learnt the indispensable lesson not voluntarily, but 
by the sternest of necessities. He had been told the truth, 
but he refused to believe it. ‘“ My mother,” he says, “ who 
knew life as a whole, used often to quote to me Goethe’s lines, 
written by Carlyle in a book he had given her years ago, and 
translated by him, I fancy, also :— 

‘ Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the midnight hours 


Weeping and waiting for the morrow,— 
He knows you not, ye heavenly powers. 


7” 


Wilde “absolutely declined to accept or admit the enormous 
truth hidden ” in these lines. He “could not understand it.” 
That his eyes might be opened, he had to pass within the 
prison doors,—to stand at Clapham Junction, manacled, in a 
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garb of shame, the loadstone of all eyes as if he were some 
cynosure of the nether pit,—to think the dreadful thoughts of 
“the man who had to swing,” and to realise the horror of the 
doom with a vividness far beyond the reach of the criminal’s 
own mind. What such experiences must have meant to a 
bundle of nerves like Wilde, even his own words can but very 
imperfectly tell: no one else can attempt to tell it at all, 
Not often have such experiences been narrated by the man to 
whom they have come; where, except in these books, are 
they to be found narrated by such a “lord of language” as 
Wilde? No words can exaggerate, few minds can compre- 
hend, the intensity of the mental sufferings of such a man in 
such a position. De Profundis and the Ballad of Reading 
Gaol show, as perhaps no other books have ever shown, the 
immensity of the difference which may divide punishments 
nominally the same. They illustrate in a startling fashion 
the crudity of human justice. And yet perhaps their effect 
upon Wilde may be the best vindication of its methods. The 
stolid criminal would certainly not have suffered as Wilde 
did; but neither would he have found Wilde’s redemption. 

It is the revelation of the effect of such a discipline of sin 
and punishment and suffering that gives Wilde’s last two 
books their unique value; and it is herein too that we find 
their deepest agreement. In more ways than one De Pro- 
fundis is widely different from the Ballad of Reading Gaol. 
The fact that the former is in prose and the latter in verse is 
not important ; for in conception both are poetical and tragic. 
But the spirit is different, as the circumstances of composition 
were different. De Profundis, written in prison, is more sub- 
missive. It does indeed condemn the system of punishment: 
“The prison style is absolutely and entirely wrong.” But 
Wilde adds that “the spirit of the Christ who is not in the 
churches, may make it, if not right, at least possible to be 
borne without too much bitterness of heart.” Reading Gaol, 
written after the prisoner’s release, indicates a reaction. The 
picture of the warders “strutting up and down,” keeping 
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«their herd of brutes,” and of their mockery of “the swollen 
purple throat,” is full charged with bitterness ; and it is doubt- 
ful whether anyone would infer from the ballad that sense of 
obligation to the prison officials, or at least to the Governor, 
which Wilde expresses in the letter prefixed to De Profundis. 
The reader perceives that, notwithstanding his condemnation 
of the prison system, the author of the ballad was profoundly 
indebted to that system; but he does not perceive that the 
poet himself was conscious of the debt. The chief purpose of 
De Profundis, on the other hand, is to proclaim it. Society is 
wong in its treatment of the offender, the prison system is 
wong,—yet in spite of the wrong there comes to him, through 
the treatment and through the system, the boon of a deeper 
and a larger life. 

In some ways, therefore, the Ballad of Reading Gaol 
vems to show that Wilde was reverting towards something 
kss alien from his former self than were his thoughts in 
prison; and on that account it may be held to justify the 
uspicion that the change in his character was less complete and 
profound than it would be judged from De Profundis to be. In 
it least one respect, however, and that the most vital, the 
Ballad shows continued progress along the same line. It is 
the most sincere of all Wilde’s writings. De Profundis is 
incomparably more sincere than any of his earlier works; but 
the greatest flaw in it is the suggestion conveyed by some 
passages that perhaps after all the writer is only posing. That 
this is so is no matter for wonder; it would be marvellous, 
uther, if even such a tremendous catastrophe as his had all 
it once revolutionised the inborn disposition or the acquired 
character of the man. Wilde had breathed the breath of 


jwtifice and affectation ; and even the prison could not all at 


mee sweep it away and replace it with an atmosphere of 
imple truth and sincerity. But in the ballad every line bears 
is own guarantee of sincerity. The thoughts which the 
wthor expresses or suggests may be wrong; but it is im- 


posible to doubt that they are the thoughts of a man 
Vor, III.—No. 4. 50 
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deeply in earnest. Here, then, De Profundis is inferior ; yet 
not so inferior as to be tainted in its essence. As the Ballad 
of Reading Gaol carries a guarantee in its tone, so does De 
Profundis in its substance. The thoughts in it are beyond, im- 
measurably beyond, Wilde’s former range; the reader is forced 
to believe in their sincerity, because he feels certain that they 
would never have occurred to such a man by the mere exercise 
of imagination. He had to die to society, and almost to 
himself, in order that he might live again with alien powers 
and with thoughts hitherto inconceivable by him. It is 
significant that he believed his central conception to have been 
expressed only once before, and even then to have been 
misunderstood ; yet he must have read it in one of the great 
poets of his own day. He read it; but only the prison ex- 
perience gave him the key to its meaning. 

To expect in Wilde an ordinary reformation, even as the 
result of such an experience, would be to misunderstand the 
man; and he leaves us in no doubt about the futility of such 
an expectation. ‘I need not tell you,” he says, “that to me 
reformations in morals are as meaningless and vulgar as 
Reformations in theology. But while to propose to bea 
better man is a piece of unscientific cant, to have become @ 
deeper man is the privilege of those who have suffered. And 
such I think I have become.” Such, indeed, he had become. 
The worshipper of beauty who had turned away from sorrow 
and suffering of all kinds as modes of imperfection, now 
declares that pain is the indispensable condition of the highes 
beauty of all. He who had said that there was “enough 
suffering in one narrow London lane to show that God did 
not love man,” now writes: “It seems to me that love ol 
some kind is the only possible explanation of the extraordinary 
amount of suffering that there is in the world. I canno 
conceive of any other explanation. I am convinced that there 
is no other, and that if the world has indeed, as I have said, 
been built of sorrow, it has been built by the hands of love 
because in no other way could the soul of man, for whom the 
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yorld was made, reach the full stature of its perfection. 
Pleasure for the beautiful body, but pain for the beautiful 
soul.” 

Part of Wilde’s doctrine is, as has been already said, 
ommonly accepted ; and he himself was, in the earlier part of 
his life, exceptional in denying it. Theologians would have 
no difficulty in accepting Wilde’s words in the passage quoted 
ibove: they would consider them admirably orthodox. They 
have taught the moral value of suffering, and their recognition 
ofit is the most vital difference between their ethical teaching 
ind that of the Greek philosophers. It is likewise the most 
vital difference between the teaching of Christianity and that of 
Judaism: “ prosperity,” says Bacon, “‘is the blessing of the Old 
Testament; adversity is the blessing of the New.” But while 
they have taught this, theologians have, at the same time, drawn 
the broadest of lines between suffering and sin. They conceive 
of the former as something which is, somehow, necessary for 
the moral good of humanity, though they cannot understand 
i. “Clergymen,” says Wilde, “and people who use phrases 
without wisdom sometimes talk of suffering as a mystery. It 
is really a revelation.” But while they regard suffering as, 
thugh mysterious, necessary, and in some uncomprehended 
way right, towards sin their attitude is altogether negative. 
It would be right to court suffering for a good cause; but 
many have taught that to commit the most venial sin, were it 
even to secure the most transcendent good, would be to de- 
stve damnation. And probably many more, who are unable 
to banish all sense of proportion in face of the word “sin,” 
would feel themselves holier men if they only could do so. 
To them sin is evil, absolute and immitigable. The ecclesi- 
wtical conception of saintship rests almost wholly on the 
‘onviction that it is a higher thing to have committed no sin 
than, in achieving great results, to have gathered also the spots 
ind stains of a world where evil is plentifully mingled with 
good. The view is negative rather than positive; innocence 
is set above a life of strenuous but not immaculate virtue. 
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Now, it is important to notice that Wilde recognises no 
such absolute distinction between, on the one hand, a form 
of evil called sin, which is always and incurably evil, and 
which has to be simply blotted out by a special act of 
divine grace; and, on the other hand, forms of evil called 
pain and suffering, which are even essential to the highest 
good. Not only so, but he justifies his own view by a 
reference to the teaching of Christ. “The world had always 
loved the saint as being the nearest possible approach to 
the perfection of God. Christ, through some divine instinct 
in him, seems to have always loved the sinner as being 
the nearest possible approach to the perfection of man. His 
primary desire was not to reform people, any more than his 
primary desire was to relieve suffering. To turn an interesting 
thief into a tedious honest man was not his aim... . Ina 
manner not yet understood of the world, he regarded sin 
and suffering as being in themselves beautiful holy things 
and modes of perfection.” 

There is a suggestion of phrase-making in the sentence about 
the interesting thief and the tedious honest man. There can 
be no doubt that Christ did aim at turning the thief, although 
he might be interesting, into an honest man, even if in the 
process he became tedious; and Wilde must have been 
perfectly well aware of the fact. The sentence is one of 
the lingering traces of insincerity which mar the book. But 
the main thought expressed was deeply and seriously felt. 
Wilde had indeed come to regard “sin and suffering 4s 
being . . . . beautiful holy things and modes of perfection”; 
and he believed that Christ so regarded them. 

“It seems a very dangerous idea,” he goes on. “It is— 
all great ideas are dangerous. That it was Christ’s creed 
admits of no doubt. That it is the true creed I do not doubt 
myself. 

“Of course the sinner must repent. But why? Simply 
because otherwise he would be unable to realise what he 
had done. The moment of repentance is the moment of 
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initiation. More than that: it is the means by which one 
alters one’s past. The Greeks thought that impossible. They 
often say in their Gnomic aphorisms, ‘Even the Gods cannot 
alter the past.’ Christ showed that the commonest sinner 
could do it, that it was the one thing he could do. Christ, 
had he been asked, would have said—I feel quite certain about 
it_that the moment the prodigal son fell on his knees and 
wept, he made his having wasted his substance on harlots, his 
swine-herding and hungering for the husks they ate, beautiful 
and holy moments in his life. It is difficult for most people 
to grasp the idea. I daresay one has to go to prison to under- 
sand it. If so, it may be worth while going to prison.” 

It should be noticed that there is in the former of these 
passages an apparent oversight of expression. Wilde speaks 
of Christ as having regarded “sin and suffering as being in 
themselves beautiful and holy things.” When he comes to 
illustrate, what he says is that when the prodigal son fell on 
his knees and wept, he made his sins beautiful and holy 
moments in his life. The difference is important: the sins 
are no longer beautiful and holy in themselves, but in their 
results. The repentant prodigal is a better man—or, if Wilde 
prefers it, a deeper man—than many just men which need no 
repentance ; but his sins alone, without the repentance, would 
not make him better or deeper. 

These paragraphs are the core of De Profundis. Out of 
the depths to which he had sunk, or from the heights towards 
which he was rising, Wilde proclaimed this startling gospel, 
that sin and suffering are beautiful holy things and modes 
of perfection. That is what one of the most appalling of all 
imaginable experiences had taught him. He appears to have 
believed that this doctrine was original with him, or rather 
that it was original with Christ, and that he was the first 
who had taken it from the teaching of Christ. He was not 
altogether right: it was not absolutely necessary —for all 
men, though probably it was for him—to go to prison in 


order to learn it. The doctrine is closely akin to that of 
50a 
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Hegel, who likewise taught that good is evolved out of evil; 
and though Wilde, who tells us that metaphysics interested 
him very little and morality not at all, may well have 
neglected the philosopher, it is more strange that he had not 
detected the same teaching in the verse of Browning. One 
of the most frequently recurrent thoughts in Browning's 
poetry is that of the necessity of evil to progress. It runs 
through his work from beginning to end, appearing at least 
as early as Sordello, and finding perhaps its clearest and 
fullest expression in the last volume he ever published. It 
is the whole meaning of the poem Rephan, where the sentence 
pronounced upon the aspiring soul is, ‘Thou art past Rephan, 
thy place be Earth.” And Browning as well as Wilde refuses 
to take shelter behind the distinction between suffering and 
sin. Both are necessary. The soul must be “by hate 
taught love.” The Earth to which the growing spirit is sent 
is earth with all her innumerable forms of evil :— 
‘Diseased in the body, sick in soul, 
Pinched poverty, satiate wealth,—your whole 
Array of despairs.” 

Doubtless Wilde read Browning at a time when such 
teaching was wholly alien from his mind, and for that reason 
missed the poet’s meaning. He is less original than he 
believed himself to be; but he is even more interesting than 
he knew. For in one respect he is unique. He not only 
taught this doctrine, but he affords in his own person the most 
striking illustration of it. To him it came, not from books, 
but fresh stamped with the impress of truth from the mint of 
experience. From him it passes to the reader, not a mere 
theory, but a life. There, on the one hand, is Oscar Wilde, 
fidneur and dandy, treading the primrose path to the sound of 
flutes, sporting upon the surface of life, beautiful as a floating 
bubble played upon by the sunlight, and almost as evanescent, 
—here, on the other, is a new Oscar Wilde, branded with 
infamy, worn with suffering, but forced by that very infamy 
and suffering to work down towards the depths, where he finds 
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and makes his own, as no one else had ever done, the thought 
of the greatest European philosopher and the most philosophic 
English poet of the nineteenth century. By that achievement 
he has probably made his fame permanent; and he has cer- 
tainly made it impossible for any contemporary to ignore him. 

A catastrophe more utter and apparently irretrievable than 
Wilde’s can hardly be conceived. His very fame made it the 
more hopeless. Other prisoners might retire into obscurity, 
they could easily hide themselves from the few who knew 
them. But for him the whole earth was “shrivelled to a 
handsbreadth,” and he must wear the brand of infamy in the 
face of day. It was just from the completeness of the ruin, in 
the worldly sense, that the new soul took its birth. With 
penetrating insight Wilde perceived that he must not attempt 
todeny his imprisonment, or to pretend that such an incident 
had never occurred in his life. Not only would the pretence in 
his case have been hopeless, but it would have been a blunder 
even if he could have succeeded in deceiving men. “I want,” 
he says, “ to get to the point when I shall be able to say quite 
simply, and without affectation, that the two great turning- 
points in my life were when my father sent me to Oxford, and 
when society sent me to prison.” . . . “To deny one’s own 
experiences is to put a lie into the lips of one’s own life. It is 
no less than a denial of the soul.” 

It is pathetic to observe this pleasure-loving spirit bent by 
an iron necessity to a fate as hard as the worst which medieval 
asceticism ever contrived for itself. But the justification of 
the suffering comes from the extraordinary change which it 
produced. ‘ Most people,” says he, “are other people. Their 
thoughts are someone else’s opinions, their lives a mimicry, 
their passions a quotation.” It is profoundly true; and, 
though to the end he did not suspect the fact, it is true of 
Wilde himself till the period of his imprisonment. He was, 
indeed, the leader of a fashion; but the fashion itself was an 
unconscious plagiarism from a highly artificial society. Until 
his terrible disaster Wilde had never been forced to dive into 
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the depths of his own spirit ; he had delighted to play on the 
surface. By compulsion he learnt wisdom. 

The change worked in Wilde is so enormous that it may 
fairly be described as the birth of a soul. The new soul was 
begotten by sin and born of agony. Its life was short; and 
there is sad reason to fear that even before the close Wilde 
had slid far back towards the gulf from which he had emerged. 
Probably he had by his early career too completely sapped 
and undermined his own character to be capable of standing 
firm upon the height which he had gained. Yet even so the 
change was sufficient reward for the throes of birth; it was 
worth while to have trodden even such a wine-press of the 
wrath of God. The prodigal had fallen on his knees and wept, 
his soul had had one glimpse of the immortal sea, he had stood 
for a moment upon the peak in Darien; and however long 
had been his life, however stained with errors, weaknesses and 
vices, it must have been influenced by that transmuting experi- 
ence. It had changed Wilde’s whole view of life; and though 
he might have sinned deeply against himself, he could never 
have forgotten the “revelation ” of suffering. 

The most momentous question suggested by the amazing 
result is: Could the reformation have been brought about at 
a cheaper price? Could the new soul have been born of any 
other parentage? Would anything but that terrible suffering 
have given the apostle of estheticism the depth and the 
earnestness necessary to conceive the Ballad of Reading Gaol 
and De Profundis? If not, for him it may have been worth 
while, not only to go to prison, but even to sin as deeply as 
he did. The idea may be, as he says, a dangerous one; but 
what if it be true? Have all the churches, in nineteen 
centuries, thrown such light upon the problem of evil as is 
shed by these two books in contrast with their author’s earlier 
writings ? 

HUGH WALKER. 


St Davin’s Cottece, LAMPETER. 
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WHAT WAS THE LOST END OF 
MARK’S GOSPEL? 


A New View of the Gospel Evidence for the Resurrection. 


TORKILD SKAT RORDAM, C.T., 
University of Copenhagen. 


Ix the following article, my aim is to point out how little 
historical basis there is for the attacks which modern criticism 
has made on the truth of the account of the Resurrection in 
the Gospels. To be sure, there are some very difficult con- 
tradictions in the Gospels, but, by resorting to the critical 
method itself, all of them may be overcome. 

The attacks of criticism centre round the following points:— 

1, Mark provides no room for any appearance in Judea, 
while Matthew expressly tells us that the Eleven met Christ 
for the first time in Galilee. 

2. Luke, on the other hand, deliberately omits all appear- 
ances in Galilee. He alters the words of the angel (Mark 
xvi. 7) to this very different form: ‘‘ Remember how He spake 
unto you when He was yet in Galilee” (Luke xxiv. 6). 
Moreover, he places Christ’s command, that the disciples shall 
“tarry in the city” until Pentecost (Luke xxiv. 49), on the 
evening of Easter Day, and supposes that the Ascension took 
place the very same day. 

8. There are many unmeaning details, e.g. the appearance 
of Christ in Matt. xxviii. 9 ff. The women are running to 


bring the disciples the angel’s tidings (that Christ would be 
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seen in Galilee) when Christ appears, not to tell something 
new, but merely to repeat the angel’s words. 

4. Finally, the account in the Fourth Gospel is absolutely 
irreconcilable with the synoptic. Only Mary Magdalene 
comes to the tomb. An appearance to Thomas takes place 
in Jerusalem eight days after Easter, in spite of the express 
promises in Mark xvi. 7, etc., etc. 

When modern criticism takes up the question, What is 
the historical kernel of the Resurrection stories? the answer 
sometimes is, “An appearance in Galilee.” Its general 
tendency, however, is to an absolute negative.’ I shall now 
try to solve these problems; but I will premise that I take it 
as an incontestable fact that Luke and the Matthew editor 
both used a written Mark. 

Two problems arise:—(1) Why does not Luke mention 
any appearance in Galilee? and (2) What were the contents 
of the lost end of Mark’s Gospel ? 


1. Why does St Luke not mention any appearance 
in Galilee ? 


I shall first show that Luke xxiii. 55-xxiv. 11 mainly 
represents a non-Marcan source. In examining this passage, 
we find it mentioned that women who had followed Christ 
from Galilee witnessed His burial, and that they then prepared 
ointments and spices in order to anoint His body after the 
sabbath. Mark tells that only two of the Galilean women (Mary 
Magdalene and Mary, mother of James) were present, and that 
they, as they came to the grave on Sunday morning, brought 
with them spices they had bought after the sabbath. But after 
this the Marcan and Lucan accounts diverge widely. The 
source of Luke xxiii. 55—-xxiv. 11, on the whole, therefore, 
is non-Marcan, though in the first verses, especially in verse 55, 
the account seems influenced from Luke’s Marcan source. 


1 We here, of course, set aside Mark xvi. 9-20, which, as is well known, 
is an old addition, added presumably by a certain Ariston. 
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But to this source Luke clearly added two items of 
information. The first is verse 7; for it points back 
to the Marcan passage in Luke xviii. 38, as the words to 
hich the angel, according to the opinion of Luke, was 
referring. The second addition is verse 10. That this, at 
my rate in its present form, does not belong to the 
original account can be proved (1) by the fact that avrav 
verse 11) and 8vo é& avrav (verse 18) cannot refer to “the 
wostles” in verse 10, but only to “the eleven and all the 
ithers” (verse 9). Otherwise it would only be the apostles 
vho doubted, and the two disciples from Emmaus would be 
wostles (against verses 18 and 33). I also mention verse 13 
tere, as it, as 1 shall prove later on, belongs to the same 
wurce. (2) Verse 10 refers, through xxiii. 55, to the account 
xeuliar to Luke (viii. 1-3), in a way which shows that the 
verse here is an interpolation of Luke. He presupposes his 
own Gospel account.’ 

After separating the interpolation, xxiv. 7 and 10, we 
ind left a fragment of a Resurrection story with marked 
tebraistic (LX X.) language. (This is especially clear in the 
liter verses; the first may have been a little influenced from 
luke’s Marean account.) Moreover, we are able to show 
that this source continues through the whole’ chapter. 

1. xxiv. 18-43 is based on the account, xxiil. 55-xxiv. 11. 
(a) Verse 18 refers to verse 9. Moreover, it is clear that this 
ference to verse 9 is not made by Luke, for the continua- 
tion, verse 13, presupposes that there was not an editorial note, 
verse 10. (5) The account, verse 23, presupposes the account 


1 Judging by the list, verse 10, Sanday supposes the account, xxiii. 55- 
tiv, 11, to belong in the main to the same source as Luke viii. 1-3. Verse 
Wis, however, simply Luke’s editorial interpretation of the vague expression, 
“Galilean women who had followed Christ,” which seems used in the non- 
Marean source. Verse 10 is based on Luke viii. 1-3 and Luke’s Marcan 
“uree, which told that Mary Magdalene and Mary, mother of James, were 
present at the burial, and also—in all likelihood—that only these two women 
ame to the grave; cf. Matthew’s account, xxvii. 56, 61, and xxviii. 1. Mark’s 
‘count seems to be correct, For Mark also knew that a number of Galilean 
Yomnen were present at the Cross, 
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from verse 4, that the women saw two angels. (c) Verse 88, 
that the apostles are together with some others, as told in 
verse 9, (d) 21 and 28 tell indirectly what was told directly, 
verse 11, that nobody believed. 

2. The same hebraistic language is found in both passages, 
(a) xai is preferred for 5€ in the hebraistic way. (6b) The 
expression évwmov, the Hebrew 5, is found, verses 11 and 
43. (c) The expression xai éyévero is used hebraistically, verses 
4, 15, and 30. Moreover, the expression is in all the places 
followed by the infinitive preceded by & 7@, a construction 
formed after the LXX., after the model of the Hebrew 3 
with infinitive. This expression is only used “ inside” the 
narrative (as something belonging to its style), here in chapter 
xxiv., and in the Jewish Christian source, Luke i.-ii. Else it is 
merely used by Luke as a convenient introduction to his Gospel 
narratives, which, owing to its Septuagint tone, seemed to him 
—the fine stylist—to be especially adapted for these sacred 
narratives. In the only two exceptions (ix. 83 and xix. 15), 
the expression might have been found in Luke’s source, or 
the subsection may have seemed to him especially marked. 

3. Other connections in style. The rare adjective ép0pwos, 
corresponding to the rare substantive dpOpos (verse 1) is used 
in verse 22, where the disciples are referring to the incident 
in verse 1.’ 

We have shown that xxiii. 55-xxiv. 48 is one source. 
But the rest of the chapter also belongs to the same. 
(1) «ai éyévero followed by the infinitive preceded by & 7 
is found, verse 51 (cf. verses 4, 15, and 80). (2) S:avotyew is 

1 The expression xvpios is used in verses 3 and 34. In verse 3 it is missing 
in the best MSS, But also in verse 34 it cannot be original. For xvpuos is first 
used instead of Jesus in a somewhat later time, whereas in the account we find 
elements which point back to the earliest Christian stage, e.g. verses 19 and 21. 
Very likely Luke himself altered Jesus to xvpios, verse 34, as it was used ina 
context where his time always used “ «vpws” (in the sense, Jesus as the Risen), 
Harnack has set forth the opinion that verse 34 is a separate source ; but his 
argument on the expression xvpis is based on the presupposition that the 


appearance to Peter took place, according to Mark, in Galilee,—a supposition 
which, as I hope to prove later on, is wrong. 
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used in the same spiritual way, verses 81, 82, and 45. (3) 44 
isa natural continuation of verse 48. (4) A striking similarity 
in thought is found in 25-27 and 44-46. It is a genuine 
Jewish Christian train of ideas, where the prophecies are 
loked upon as a sort of predetermination of history (Set). 
(5) One gets a clear impression that the whole chapter has a 
Jewish Christian source by reading xxiii. 56, xxiv. 4, 11, 19, 
21,26, 48, 44-45, 47, 49 (“7 wodus”), and 58 (the emphasis 
om the Temple). 

Our result therefore is, that Luke xxiii. (55) 56—-xxiv. 53 
is one source (save verses 7 and 10). But now Harnack, 
Schmiedel, and others have supposed that the words “ Re- 
member how He spake unto you when He was yet in Galilee” 
xxiv. 6) are a later alteration, and that the words originally ran 
just as in Mark xvi. 7: “ Behold, He will go before you into 
Galilee.” Luke, they suppose, must then have altered the 
account, most likely because the following source (xxiv. 13-53) 
not only did not mention, but directly excluded, appearances 
in Galilee (cf: xxiv. 49). 

Now, that Luke altered this seems impossible, for he has 
got the whole chapter as one source; the continuation of 
the account (verse 18) seems, as shown, clearly older than 
the editorial note, verse 10. I hope, moreover, to have proved 
that verse 6 does not belong to the Marcan source, but that 
the whole chapter represents one special source. But still 
there is doubtless a great truth in Harnack’s theory ; for the 
striking similarity in the form of Luke xxiv. 6 and Mark xvi. 7 
gives the impression that this is a garbled tradition of the 
words which we find in their original form in Mark xvi. 7. 

This, however, does not contradict our result, that the 
whole chapter is one source, for it is possible to show quite 
conclusively that an omission has taken place after verse 46, 
just in the place where we should expect the account of the 
Galilean appearance. We can further show how the 
omission took place, and why there came appearances in 
Jerusalem in spite of the original words, xxiv. 6. 
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In reading the last part of Luke xxiv., we get the impres- 
sion that the Ascension took place in the evening of Easter Day. 
By a closer view we shall, however, find that there is an inner 
contradiction in this indication of the time. Verse 29 tells 
how Christ came to Emmaus towards evening. He then had 
supper together with the two disciples, for the disciples knew 
Him as He broke the bread. Jewish supper was between 
6 and 7 p.m. The disciples may then be supposed to have 
joined the apostles in Jerusalem between 8 and 9 pm 
(Emmaus was 60 stadioi (7 miles) from Jerusalem, and uphill.) 
Subsequently Christ appeared to the apostles, and opened the 
Scripture at length (the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms) 
(Luke xxiv. 44), and proved that He was the true fulfilment. 
Lastly, He went to Bethany together with the disciples, and 
here He ascended from them. This would then have taken 
place at 12, perhaps 1, in the night. The account, xxiv. 51, 
gives, however, the impression that the event was con- 
ceived as happening in the daytime. (That there is such 
a contradiction is admitted by Sanday in his article “ Jesus 
Christ” in Hastings’ Bib. Dict.) This contradiction would 
be fully explained on the supposition that an account of an 
appearance in Galilee, which took place between the appear: 
ance in Jerusalem in the evening of Easter Day and the 
Ascension, was omitted. For then it will be easy to under- 
stand how a combination between those two Jerusalem 
appearances could take place, and bring about this meaningless 
indication of the time. 

But how could this omission of the Galilean appear- 
ance come about? We cannot suppose that Luke himself 
made the omission, as he then would have to diverge, not 
only from this source, but also from the account in Mark, 
which he doubtless knew, and which also contained an 
appearance in Galilee. Rather it is clear that he received 
the source in its present form. For then we easily understand 
that he thought it necessary to omit the Marcan account. 
For the words, xxiv. 49 (“Tarry ye in the city,” etc.); 
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would seem to him to rule out any possibility of Mark 
being correct. 

The omission is therefore doubtless to be explained from 
the fact that the source was an original Jerusalem tradition. 
For it is clear that the congregation in Jerusalem from the 
frst would prefer to relate the Jerusalem appearances in 
giving their account of the Resurrection. The appearances 
in Galilee would therefore soon be omitted, or at any rate 
not very well known in Jerusalem. Hence the “forty days” 
which elapsed between the first and the last Jerusalem appear- 
ance would not be emphasised, and would soon disappear 
iltogether. The two events being thus narrated as immediately 
successive, would leave the general impression that they 
happened on the same day. Owing to this, the words in 
xiv. 49, though words of farewell, and therefore clearly 
goken at the Ascension, will seem to be spoken in the 
wening of Easter Day, and this will prevent the appearance 
in Galilee from again finding a place in the narrative. 

That our theory is correct seems to be fully proved from 
the Acts. The fact that the tradition of Mark should con- 
tin some apocryphal accounts of Galilean appearances had 
seemed to Luke absolutely incredible. He therefore con- 
tinued his investigations, and the result we find in the Acts 
i, 1-12. It seems that he got this new information directly 
fom Jerusalem, for the geographical designation of the Mount 
of Olives is expressed in Jewish reckoning; cf. Acts i. 12, 
“The Mount of Olives was a sabbath day’s journey from Jeru- 
lem.” He as Gentile would scarcely else use this reckoning. 
The source in the Gospel of Luke seems, as shown, also to © 
be an original Jerusalem tradition, but is not so correct 
as the account in the Acts, which was the latest result of 
the investigations of Luke. May not the Gospel account be 
a Jerusalem tradition found in Greek among the Jewish Dia- 
spora? It is at any rate a noteworthy fact that it uses Greek 
reckoning; cf. xxiv. 18, “Emmaus was 60 stadioi from 
Jerusalem,” 
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From the Acts we learn that : (1) There were “forty” days 
(a Jewish expression for a fairly long period) between the first 
appearance in Jerusalem and the Ascension (Acts i. 8). (2) 
That the words, Luke xxiv. 47-49a, which in the Gospel seem 
spoken in the evening of Easter Day, in reality were spoken at 
the Ascension, “ forty” days later; for the words, Luke xxiv, 
47-48 correspond to Acts i. 8b, and Luke xxiv. 49a to Acts i. 84, 
(8) With regard to the words, Luke xxiv. 496 (“Tarry ye in 
the city, etc.”), he seems, however, to have got no new informa- 
tion ; for we observe that he places them (in Acts i. 4) ina 
somewhat uncertain manner, merely saying that they were 
spoken “when Christ was assembled together with them.” 
But at the same time he clearly felt that they were words 
of farewell. Therefore he shows, by his arrangement, that 
he himself thought them spoken at the Ascension. This is 
evident when we notice that the expression cvvadilopuers 
(Acts i. 4) is taken up by the particle ody (i. 6) and by the word 
cuvedOdvres, which corresponds exactly to the word covvahilo- 
pevos. Moreover, it is very obvious that the words cannot be 
taken as spoken on the evening of Easter Day, according to 
the Acts. 

Luke, therefore, did not get any absolute proof against 
the plain words, Luke xxiv. 495. He dares not contradict 
his Gospel account in reporting the Galilean appearance in 
Mark, though he seems inclined to think it quite true, for he 
now tells that there were more appearances than he previously 
thought (Acts i. 3). 

Our conclusion from the Acts is that both words and facts, 
mentioned Luke xxiv. 47-58, took place “forty” days later. 
Consequently we may be sure that a combination really has taken 
place between the first and the last Jerusalem appearances in 
the Gospel. Now, remembering (1) that the whole chapter 
(xxiv.) seems to be one source, and (2) that it seems extremely 
likely that xxiv. 6 originally predicted an appearance in Galilee, 
it is a reasonable supposition that an account of a Galilean 
appearance is omitted after verse 46, and that this naturally 
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aused the combination. But of course, as both the omission 
ind the combination took place in the oral Jerusalem tradi- 
tion, it is clear that verse 47 in its present form is a natural 
continuation of verse 46. 

The history of the source of Luke xxiv. may therefore be 
supposed to be something like this:—(1) The congregation 


Zin Jerusalem, being especially interested in the Jerusalem 


sppearances, related them in preference, neglecting the Galilean. 
The words corresponding to the present xxiv. 6 naturally took, 
therefore, their present vaguer form after the aim of the 
narrator. (2) The consequence of the omission of the appear- 
unce in Galilee was the combination of the two Jerusalem 
spearances. The combination naturally caused the ending 
ofthe first and the beginning of the last Jerusalem appearance 
todrop out. As the Jerusalem appearance was to the smaller 
ticle of the disciples, it is reasonable to think that the omitted 
ippearance in Galilee was to the larger — most likely the 
appearance to the five hundred brethren mentioned by St Paul 
(1 Cor. xv. 6). (3) Owing to the combination, xxiv. 49) 
would seem directly to exclude appearances in Galilee. And 
as it was just this combined source which Luke received, 
this further caused him to omit the ending of Mark. (4) 
Finally, Luke added to the source the verses 7-8 and 10.' 


1 The way in which the two disciples in Luke xxiv. 23-24 relate the 
events to Christ has become, perhaps, a little altered in the later oral tradition 
iter the omission of the Galilean appearance and the alteration of the words, 
niv.6. It seems quite possible, though not necessary, that before this the 
tisciples mentioned the women’s indication of the Galilean appearance 
to Christ. 

Still more likely is it that the appearance of Christ to the women, which 
vas related in the lost Marcan conclusion as caused by the women’s doubt of 
the angel’s words, was known in the early Jerusalem tradition. The omission 
easily explained. For this appearance was only a new indication of that in 
Galilee, the relation of which was not desired; and further, the account was 
thought a scandal by many pious Christians (see p. 785). Traces of this 
mission will hardly be expected in xxiv. 1-11, as it took place in the oral 
tdition, but might perhaps be found in verse 24 (“ Himself they saw not”). 
For it was expressly said that He first would go to see the disciples in Galilee. 
The disciples would hardly expect to find Him at the grave, if the women had 
not related that they saw Him there. The disciples’ visit to the empty grave, 

Vor. III.—No. 4. 51 
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But how could there be appearances in Jerusalem? It 
seems quite contrary to the logic of the situation, as well as to 
the words of the original command, xxiv. 6. This apparently 
insoluble difficulty is, however, very easily explained. We 
learn, xxiv. 11 and 24, that nobody believed the women’s tale, 
and even those who had listened most to their words returned 
disappointed after having seen the empty grave. This fully 
explains why appearances followed in Jerusalem. For that 
such sceptics would not go to Galilee to meet Christ, is 
obvious. Therefore, just as the original story was that Christ 
appeared to the women, because they doubted the angels 
words, so the narrative goes on to relate how Christ had to 
appear to the apostles and the disciples together with them, 
as they did not believe the women’s words. We therefore 
find :—(1) An appearance to Peter, xxiv. 33; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 5. 
(2) An appearance to the two disciples from Emmaus. (3) 
The appearance to the apostles and some few disciples, Luke 
xxiv. 35 ff.; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 5. (4) The omitted Galilean appear- 
ance, doubtless corresponding to 1 Cor. xv. 6. (5) The 
apostles’ return to Jerusalem, where the last appearance takes 
place; cf. Luke xxiv. 46 ff, Acts i. 4 ff, 1 Cor. xv. 7.7 

It is a strange fact that in the succession of events the 
source seems to have agreed entirely with the apostolic tradi- 
tion which we get directly from St Paul. The old Jewish 
ideas which are found in it (for instance, verses 19 and 21) 
seem also to prove that the source has its origin from the 
oldest apostolic tradition. But what more than anything else 
confirms this is what I am now going to show, that this 
mentioned in verse 24, though not in the preceding account, also proves that 
some omissions have taken place in the earliest oral tradition. 

In accordance with this, it seems likely that, in order to get the original 
form of the disciples’ account, xxiv. 23-24, we have to insert after verse 23 
something like this: “and that He would go to meet us in Galilee. And they 
said that as they doubted and hesitated in bringing the command Christ 
Himself appeared to them.” 

1 The appearance to the women and to the two disciples is reasonably 


enough not mentioned in 1 Cor., as such unknown persons would carry 00 
weight with the Corinthians, 
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source and the lost Marcan conclusion, though clearly distinct, 
sem to have agreed in all main points. 
This will carry us to our second principal question : 


2. What were the contents of the lost conclusion of 
St Mark’s Gospel ? 


As Matthew and Luke both used Mark, we have a priori 
reason to expect in them traces of the lost Marcan conclusion. 
Luke is, however, not satisfactory, having, as shown, simply 
mitted Mark’s account; but Matthew gives us a most 
important clue. 

Mark xvi. 6-7 and Matthew xxviii. 6—-7 are almost 


§ literally parallel. Then, Mark xvi. 8 concludes by saying 


that the women fled away from the tomb, and did not tell 
anyone what they had heard, éfoBotvto yap. This is, with- 
out doubt, an unfinished sentence, as the word ydp can 
sarcely terminate a period, and still less the whole Gospel. 
We can produce a similar effect by translating, “For they 
were afraid that——” 

For what were they afraid? It can scarcely be for the 
angel, for why should the fact that the vision had produced 
a shock prevent them from respecting the command? But 
kt us for a moment picture to ourselves the feelings of 
the women, and we shall easily solve the problem. We 
can realise how they began to reflect on the news and its 
truth, as they continued their flight, after the first shock of 
terror had passed. Who could know for certain whether the 
incredible news were true? It might be that it was only a 
vision! And then to run the risk of being ridiculed by all 
Jerusalem as credulous women! There can be little doubt 
the sentence must have continued in some fashion like this: 
For they were afraid “ that it might not be true.” 

But now no reasonable being can believe that Mark 
would represent the fright as causing the disciples to get no 
information of the Resurrection at all. On the contrary, we 
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have a priori reason to expect that, as the tidings of the angel 
were not sufficient, the narrative went on to show how Jesus 
therefore was obliged to appear to them Himself, thus appeasing 
their fear and doubts, and repeating the angel’s command. 

This assumption is corroborated by Matthew in the most 
extraordinary way. Here, as in Mark, there is first the 
statement, almost in the same words, that the angel gave the 
Kaster tidings to the women, and bade them “tell His disciples 
(“and Peter” is missing in Matthew) that Christ will go 
before them into Galilee.” But now comes an important 
variation. The editor of Matthew evidently could not 
understand that doubt and fear of men’s opinion should 
prevent anybody from telling what an angel said. He there- 
fore alters Mark’s account of the fear to “with fear and 
great joy,” and adds—just contrary to Mark—that they “did 
run to bring the disciples word.” * 

The alteration in Matthew caused the following appear- 
ance of Christ to seem purposeless. ‘The women are hurrying 
away to bring the news ; nevertheless, Christ appears not to tell 
something new, but simply repeating the angel’s command. 
Still, it is a proof of the superficiality of the critic when 
on this account he summarily dismisses the appearance as 
unhistorical. For it is clear that we here find the con- 
tinuation of the account in Mark. Mark and Matthew first 
correspond in the account of the angel’s Easter tidings. 
Then comes in Matthew a very explicable and quite 
evident alteration of the Marcan account. But why should 
he alter the continuation? This proceeds by narrating 
that Jesus then appeared Himself, saying, “Be not afraid,’ 
and repeating the command from Mark xvi. 7 and Matthew 
xxvili. 7. And that this appearance is Marcan is evident, for 
it is the natural consequence of the account in Mark, but 


1 Such obliterations can sometimes be traced in Matthew. A similar one, 
clearly caused by the influence from the popular oral tradition, seems to have 
taken place in Matthew xiv. 33; cf. Mark vi. 52. Such things show that our 
Gospel of Matthew is later than Mark, and in its present form not from 40 
eye-witness. 
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moved by the above-mentioned alteration out of its place in 
Matthew. 

But we can trace still more of the ending of Mark. 
The special indication of Peter (Mark xvi. 7) clearly implies 
that the lost conclusion mentioned a special appearance to 
him. And we might expect that this appearance, like that to 
the disciples, would be represented as taking place in Galilee. 
As, however, we shall show, it seems that the Marcan account, 
as the original Lucan source, went on to relate that the doubt 
and unbelief of the disciples caused the place to be changed 
fom Galilee to Jerusalem. 

First I must refute the assertion of P. W. Schmiedel 
and others, that the disciples were supposed by Mark himself 
to have fled to Galilee. And this is an easy task, for when 
Mark makes the angel say, “Tell His disciples, He will go 
iefore ye into Galilee,” he clearly implies that the disciples were 
not then in Galilee but in Jerusalem. 

But to proceed. In examining Matthew’s account, we 
ind a narrative of a meeting with the “eleven” disciples in 
Galilee. We have strong reason to suppose that this passage 
so is originally Marcan. For it is not likely that Matthew 
would have the account in Mark, which indicated that there 
had to be an appearance in Galilee, and not the continuation 
ofthe account, containing the appearance itself.’ 

In examining the passage, it is possible to prove that 
we here have a somewhat corrupted Marcan account. The 
most important proof is, of course, that Matthew himself 
thought it to be the continuation of the account, Mark xvi. 
1ff.; for Matthew xviii. 16 is his account of the fulfilment of — 
the angel’s words, Matthew xxviii. 7= Mark xvi. 7. But this 
proof is variously corroborated. (1) The evangelisation of all 
the nations (advra 7a €Ovn), Matthew xxviii. 19, was, according 


1 After having written this, I am glad to find that such a specialist in the 
Smoptic problem as Mr Arthur Wright already in his Synopsis of the Gospels, 
p 170, has put forth the opinion that Matthew xxviii. 9-10 and 16-20, 
without doubt, are Marcan. 

5la 
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to Mark, the main task of the disciples before the second 
coming of Christ; cf. Mark xiii. 10. (2) The style of the 
narrative is typically Marcan. Nothing is exaggerated or 
overdrawn. Cf. verse 17, “some doubted.” Matthew’s other 
source has the opposite character, its style bearing marks of 
the legendary; cf., for instance, Matthew xxviii. 2-4, with 
the corresponding account in Mark xvi. 5. (8) Finally, the 
expression 7d dpos will prove the same, and, as we shall see, 
give us a new and important clue. 

7d dpos, “ that mountain,” is generally explained as follows:— 
The Eleven went to the mountain, where, according to what 
the angel said, they were to meet Jesus. Here, however, 
we are met with the difficulty, that the command to the 
women did not contain a single word about a meeting-place, 
though there had been a good opportunity for mentioning it, 
the command being repeated twice. Others, therefore, will 
explain it as a mountain Christ might have appointed to 
the apostles before the Crucifixion; but why is it then 
not mentioned in Matthew xxvi. 82 (Mark xiv. 28)? The 
evangelist would not have overlooked such a wonderful 
regard for detail in the prophecy. Is it not therefore 
more reasonable, considering the Marcan character of 
the narrative, to find the explanation in the assumption 
that Mark contained an account to the effect that Jesus 
appeared to the Eleven in Jerusalem, and appointed to them 
a certain mountain for a meeting in Galilee? “Yes,” the 
answer may be; “but it is plainly said that the Eleven went 
to the mountain in Galilee where Jesus had appointed them, 
and in consequence we cannot imagine that Jesus in the 
original Mark was represented as having appeared to the 
Eleven in Jerusalem, telling them that He would appear to 
them in Galilee. This therefore just confirms the view that, 
if Matthew xxviii. 16-20 is original Marcan, then the coi- 
clusion of Mark cannot have contained an appearance to the 
Eleven in Jerusalem.” 

This conclusion would without doubt be just, if the 
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Galilean appearance in the original Mark had been only 
to the Eleven. But we can prove that the editor of 
Matthew has mixed up the Marcan account of an appear- 
ance to the Eleven in Jerusalem, which was caused by the 
general disbelief, where Jesus once more indicated a general 
Galilean meeting, with the account of all the disciples going 
to this meeting, and the general meeting itself. 

The following three points will show this :—(1) The expres- 
sion “‘ some doubted ” (verse 17) is incomprehensible, if said of 
the apostles ; for the impression is, that this was the final result 
of the appearance, in which case the opinion of the evangelist 
would have been that several of the apostles never believed— 
aconclusion both absurd and in utter conflict with the actual 
facts (cf. Acts ii, ete.). (2) If the expression “that moun- 
tain” indicates, as it apparently does, that previous to this 
appearance there had been another in Jerusalem, to the 
Eleven, where the meeting-place for an appearance in Galilee 
was fixed, it would seem almost certain that this last 
would be meant for a wider circle. Otherwise this extra 
appearance would seem futile. (8) Mark xvi. 7 already 
indicates a general meeting of disciples in Galilee. He 
makes the angels say, “Tell His disciples and Peter,” etc. ; 
and it is in that case impossible to take “disciples” in the 
harrow sense “apostles,” for then the command should have 
tun, “ Peter and the other disciples,” or “the apostles and 
Peter.” This becomes still clearer the second time (Matthew 
xxviii. 10), where Christ, speaking Himself, uses the ex- 
pression “My brethren” instead of “disciples.” For the — 
only place where Christ before has used this expression 
(Mark iii, 85, Matthew xii. 50), He uses it about His 
followers generally. 

That the women understood the command in this sense is 
both psychologically clear, and, moreover, expressly mentioned, 
Luke xxiv. 9 and 22. This is most convincing, as this source 
seems originally to have contained a command to the women 
of the same intent as Mark xvi. 7. Matthew, who knew the 
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lost conclusion, also clearly takes the command, Mark xvi. 7, 
as given to the disciples generally. For he altered the expres- 
sion xaOes elev jpiv (in Mark xvi. 7) into idod cov ty 
(in Matthew xxviii. 7). And this is clearly because he found the 
expression in Mark not quite correct, as he knew that the 
command was to all the disciples. But the words, Mark 
xiv. 28, were said to the apostles only. 

It therefore seems clear that our Mark indicates a general 
meeting of Christ’s followers in Galilee.’ ‘“ But,” one might 
object, “how can Mark have reported an appearance to 
the apostles in Jerusalem? The message, Mark xvi. 7 and 
Matthew xxviii. 7, stated that Christ, clearly for the first time, 
would meet the disciples in Galilee. And the reference is not 
to the common disciples only, but also to the apostles. For 
Peter, one of the Eleven, is expressly mentioned in the 
message (cf. Mark xvi. 7).” 

The answer to this objection is easy, owing to the strange 


fact that we have to deal with events from real life, | 


and not logically constructed accounts. The key is, that 
human nature is always the same. The women doubted 
the angel’s word. Therefore Christ appeared Himself to the 
women and removed their doubts. The women then told the 
tidings to the disciples—apostles included—but none of them 
believed. Therefore Christ appeared to the Eleven (and, 
according to Luke, also to some others together with them), 
removing their doubt and indicating a certain mountain in 
Galilee as the place for the general meeting predicted by the 
women. This is just the appearance we were able to trace in 
the blending of the two accounts, Matthew xxviii. 16 ff. ; and 
our result agrees with the original Lucan source. 

The consequence of this “illogical” appearance to the 
Eleven was, of course, that the appearance to Peter also had 


1 Why should Christ appear in Galilee? The reason was, without doubt, 
that the main part of His disciples were from Galilee, and He wished as many 
as possible to bear testimony of His Resurrection. If He would appear only to 
the Eleven, why then take this roundabout way? For they were in Jerusalem 
(cf. Matthew xxviii. 7 and 16). 
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to be removed to Jerusalem, as it naturally had to take place 
before the appearance to the apostles, including Peter. The 
acount, Luke xxiv. 83 and 1 Cor. xv. 5, is therefore only 
apparently contradicted in our Mark. 

But why should the editor of Matthew omit these two 
very important Jerusalem appearances? He omitted them 
for the same reason which made him alter the original 
account of the women’s doubt. Just as he was scandalised 
by the women’s doubt, he felt it, of course, a still greater 
sandal that even the apostles did not believe, especially 
because this doubt entailed that the words of Christ, 
Matthew xxvi. 82 (Mark xiv. 28), were not literally fulfilled. 
He therefore preferred not to mention the Jerusalem appear- 
ance, Which took place contrary to the original command, 
aused by the disbelief (cf. the very noteworthy fact that 
there is no report in Matthew of the women’s coming to the 
Eleven). He only hints it when relating the general appear- 
ance in Galilee. That it really is a “hint,” and not a pointing 
lack to something said to the women, but for shortness’ sake 
not mentioned there, might perhaps be seen from verse 16 
itself, For if Matthew meant, “the mountain, which Christ 
pointed to the women,” why then say that it was appointed 
to the apostles, which would be the more remarkable, because 
the command to the women, as we have shown, was not to 
the apostles exclusively? It seems, therefore, to hint an 
pearance to the Eleven in Jerusalem. This “hinting,” 
however, leaves one with the impression that some of the 
apostles doubted, and that their doubt did not vanish at 
il (verse 17), though the narrator clearly meant to say 
that the apostles adored, but some of the other disciples 
doubted. Note that oi 3¢ (verse 17) is without any subject 
expressed. 

That not only the appearance to the Eleven, but also the 
appearance to Peter, was moved to Jerusalem, is confirmed by 
the fact that the special message to Peter, Mark xvi. 7, is 
mitted in Matthew xxviii. 7 and 10. For if he would not 
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report the account of the appearance to the Eleven, which, 
caused by their disbelief, took place in Jerusalem, neither 
would he, of course, report the Jerusalem appearance to Peter, 
which, owing to the same doubt, was moved to Jerusalem, in 
spite of the original command, Mark xvi. 7. But then it was 
necessary not only to omit the Jerusalem appearance to 
Peter, but also the angel’s indication of the special appearance 
to Peter in Galilee, which was found in Mark xvi. 7, as this, 
owing to the doubt, was moved to Jerusalem. And this is 
just the case (cf. Matthew xxviii. 7 and 10). If Mark really 
had mentioned an appearance to Peter in Galilee, why should 
the Matthew editor then omit this ? 

Even if one assumes that “that mountain,” in Matthew 
xxviii. 16, refers to a certain mountain appointed by thef 
angel or by Christ before His death, it is difficult to doubt 
that Mark originally reported the two above - mentioned 
_Jerusalem appearances. For if we have not a deliberate 
omission made by the Matthew editor, it seems quite inex- 
plicable why not a word should be said as to how the disciples 
received the women’s message; for one would expect this to 
be an especially tempting subject for tradition. Therefore, 
even if we had only the dogmatic alteration of Matthew 
XXVili. 8, which shows that the editor did not like to mention 
the disciples’ doubt, the meaningless “some doubted ” (verse 
17), and the omission of the special message to Peter from 
Mark xvi. 7,—the proofs would seem quite conclusive. But the 
two suppositions, especially the latter (the appointing of the 
mountain before the Crucifixion) appear to me unlikely. Not 
only would it be against all prophetic analogy, but it would be 
inexplicable that the Evangelist, if he had heard this, should 
pass it by in silence. For doubtless it was for him of the 
greatest importance to give prominence to the exact details of 
Christ’s predictions of His death and resurrection. Nay, one 
is sometimes tempted to think that the exactness has grown 
still clearer post eventum (cf. Mark x. 88). If, therefore, the 
Evangelist had been able to say that Christ before His death 
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appointed an exact place for an appearance, he would certainly 
make the statement explicitly.’ 

It would at the first sight seem as if the women’s work 
was fruitless; but this is not the case. Though apparently 
fruitless, their message became of the greatest importance. 
for they spread the news all over Jerusalem, and, though 
people thought their words to be idle talk (Luke xxiv. 11), the 
consequence may have been, that during the following days 
agreat number of disciples came to the Eleven to get infor- 
mation as to the startling news. The Eleven, having now them- 
selves seen the risen Lord, could confirm the women’s statement 
ind indicate the place Christ had appointed to them for the 
meat meeting. The consequence was, of course, that the Eleven 
tad to stay somewhat longer in Jerusalem, and thus is explained 
the fact that we—according to John xx. 26—still can find them 
tight days later, when the appearance to Thomas—who, accord- 
ing to John, was not present at the first meeting—took place. 

The result, therefore, seems to be, that the conclusion 
if Mark contained three appearances in Jerusalem: (1) to 
the women, (2) to Peter, and (8) to the apostles. First 
then followed (4) the Galilean appearance to the disciples, 
generally, doubtless, corresponding to that to the five hundred 


1 With regard to the section Matthew xxviii. 16-20 itself, it seems to me 
nost likely that the words ovvteAcias rod aidvos (verse 20) are not originally 
Marean, but added by the Matthew editor as a sort of solemn conclusion to his 
Gospel. For this expression is otherwise peculiar to St Matthew’s Gospel, but 
ems in all places to be editorial. It is only found in the interpretations of 
the parables of Jesus (Matthew xiii.), which, though of course based upon the 
records of Jesus, doubtless have taken colour from the understanding and 
lnguage of the editor, and in Matthew xxiv. 3, where it clearly is a later 
wdition to the Marcan passage. ; 

It would be of interest, if it could be proved that the words “in the name 
ithe Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” were to be found in the 
tiginal Marcan text. With reference to the fact that Eusebius (in Demonst. 
Fung. iii, 6, 1, 32) quotes the passage Bamrifovres év 7S dvdpare pov, Mr 
Conybeare has supposed them to be an addition from the later liturgy. This is 
ifcourse a strong argument. But, on the other hand, it seems to me that the 
vay in which the three great names often follow each other in the Epistles, 
s produced by a sort of association of ideas, is hard to explain if a trinominal 
taptism formula was not in use already in the apostolic time. 
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brethren (1 Cor. xv. 6), and to the omitted Galilean appearance 
which we traced in the original Luke. It is a very note. 
worthy fact that the order of the appearances quite agrees with 
the order in 1 Cor. xv., though the result is found quite inde- 
pendently of this account. It also agrees with the original Luke, 

But I am inclined to think that Mark still originally 
contained a report of the same parting appearance which is 
found in Luke xxiv. 47-58, Acts i. 4-12, 1 Cor. xv. 7. For 
both the original source of Luke xxiv. and 1 Cor. xv. show 
that this account belongs to the apostolic tradition ; and that 
Mark is based on apostolic tradition seems undeniable. 
It is therefore likely that he should know it. But why the 
Matthew editor should omit the appearance would seem 
incomprehensible. Here my theory is, that it was lost 
already in the copy used by the Matthew editor. For is it 
not likely that the wear and tear of the MSS., which later 
on caused the whole ending of Mark to be lost, already began 
to take place in an early period, and that therefore the 
extreme end, containing the Ascension, was torn away when 
the Matthew editor received it? And this theory is more 
than a mere conjecture, for the abruptness with which 
St Matthew ends, without a hint given of the parting of 
Christ, seems in any other way quite inexplicable; and this 
abruptness will be still more perceptible, if my supposition, 
that the words ovvtedeias rod aidvos are an addition of the 
Matthew editor, is correct (see the note, p. 787). 

We pass over to the appearances in the Fourth Gospel, and 
their relation to the synoptic account. 

1. The appearance to Mary Magdalene.—This seems to be 
the same event as mentioned Mark xvi. 1 ff. and Luke xxiv. 
1 ff., handed down in a somewhat different tradition. The 


1 Matthew’s account of the guard and the earthquake (Matthew xxvii. 
62-66) may perhaps be an account from the Acta Pilati. At any rate, we 
must positively maintain that, if the account is historical, the earthquake must 
have taken place, and the guards consequently fled, before the women came to 
the grave. With regard to the alleged contradiction in time, see A. Wright, 
New Testament Problems. 
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differences are, however, far from being so important as one 
would think at the first sight. Here also Mary Magdalene 
isnot supposed to come to the grave alone; cf. her words, 
“They have taken the Lord out of the grave, and we do not 
lnow where they have laid Him” (John xx. 2). 

The other differences from the synoptic account are of 
wourse partly to be explained as variations of tradition. Partly 
they are supplements from a first-hand source, e.g. the empty 
gave. ‘That this tradition, in spite of the differences in its main 
points, corroborates the truth of the synoptic account, in proving 
that Mary Magdalene and at least one other woman came to 
the grave in the morning and found the stone rolled back, 
that an angel vision took place at the grave, and that after this 
Christ Himself appeared, need scarcely be pointed out. 

2. The Fourth Gospel also mentions the appearance to 
the apostles in the evening of Easter Day mentioned in 
luke and the original Mark (cf: 1 Cor. xv.). 

8. The appearance to Thomas.—I have already pointed 
ut how this account fits into the frame of the synoptists, 
though, of course, it is not known to them. For me the 
lificulty here is not its “fitting in,” but much more its 
wmewhat naive, childlike character. I believe, however, 
that one of the first requirements for the understanding of 
revelation is to remember that, in order to be as clear as 
possible, it is always accommodated to the power of appre- 
tension of the various ages. The period to which the narrative 
fers did require tangibility and strong external proofs—nay, 
tren thought external proofs necessary. And that there really 
vas accommodation can be seen by the apparently contradic- 
tory fact that though Christ appeared through closed doors, He 
still seems to have had the attributes of a material body. 

4. The appearance to Peter and the other disciples (John 
xxi, 1 ff.).—The Fourth Gospel does not mention the appear- 
ace to Peter in Jerusalem, as the aim of the author here, 
«always, is to supplement the current tradition, not to tell 
il that he knows. Cf. xx. 31, and the fact that he does not 
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mention the Ascension, though he hints at the fact (cf. vi. 62), 
The appearance, John xxi., is clearly a supplement to the 
synoptic account. Nay, it may be that it expressly is said 
to be a supplement ; cf. xxi. 14 (75). I hope to have proved 
that it is not the continuation of the account, Mark xvi. 7, 
as Harnack supposes. 

The historic view of the Gospels teaches that it is the great 
facts reported, and not the truth of their authors’ names, 
which is the proof of Christianity. From this point of view 
our result is a striking one. We have found two ancient 
and quite independent sources, the original Luke xxiv. and 
the original Mark, in all main points agreeing, and confirming 
the list given by St Paul in 1 Cor. xv. Further, we have seen 
that the report in John, in the really essential points, seems to 
have agreed with the synoptic tradition, and that the account 
peculiar to this Gospel fits into the frame of the synoptists. 

The fact of the Resurrection itself can, of course, never 
be proved demonstratively, and unbelief will to the last day 
try to explain the facts, either by saying, as the Jews did, that 
the disciples had stolen Christ’s body, or by regarding the 
appearances as the outcome of an epidemic of hysteria. But 
would it not be more than incomprehensible, if the fact which 
has brought the greatest blessing to all mankind, and without 
which the humanity of to-day actually could not be imagined, 
were proved to be based upon a fraud? The fact that those 
who are said to have committed the fraud courageously died 
for its truth, seems at any rate not to recommend this explana- 
tion. The narrative of the doubt among the women and the 
apostles, which the early Church thought such a scandal and 
tried to obliterate, is, moreover, a proof of their candour. But 
it might be a case of religious hallucination. Yet a strange 
power of elevating the life of man issues from this epidemic 
of hysteria. He who has felt the power of the Resurrection 
in his own life will hardly believe that it is the result of 
nothing but neuro-hysterical phenomena. 


TORKILD SKAT RORDAM. 


University or CoPpENHAGEN, 





THE TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: A 
PLEA FOR REFORM. 


Mrs BEVERLEY USSHER. 


Iris neither a new complaint, nor an accusation made only by 
mbittered freethinkers, that the faith of our forefathers is 
teasing to command the respect of our children. Half a 
ntury ago Ruskin wrote some terrible words concerning the 
fluence of our received, established religion on English 
loyhood: ‘This religion seems to him discreditable—dis- 


wedited—not believing in itself; putting forth its authority in 
i cowardly way, watching how far it might be tolerated, 
wntinually shrinking, disclaiming, fencing, finessing ; divided 
gainst itself, not by stormy rents, but by thin fissures and 
plittings of plaster from the walls. Not to be either obeyed 
wcombated by an ignorant yet clear-sighted youth ; only to 
tescorned.” And so “ pass away the first reflective hours of 
ife, with such conclusion as they can reach.”* And so passed 
way (and apparently must for a time continue to pass away) 
many a bright young promise—adrift on the sea of a truly 
Anglo-Saxon apathy. 

At last, however, the depths are beginning to stir—a few 
ttachers, a few mothers, are taking the situation to heart. 
But, as is usual for long enough before reform, the trouble 
wails rather than acts. Laments have recently been uttered 
ly Canon Lyttelton and other eminent persons in the Spectator ; 


1 Modern Painters, vol. v. p. 297. 
791 
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but the discussion’ is allowed to conclude with words not 
altogether helpful—“ Let the boys be.” Are we indeed to 
let them be? Listen to some words which were spoken by 
Mr Weisse in May last year,’ on the strength of his experience 
in “ four great public schools, one preparatory school of great 
repute, and two considerable day-schools.” Here is the awful 
indictment which nobody except a single brave but naturally 
unself conscious schoolboy * has taken the trouble to publicly 
dispute: “ The average boy at school is as little influenced by the 
religion whose forms he is encouraged to observe, as if God lived 
on Sundays only, within the chapel only, in theory only.”' 
Ten temperate and closely reasoned pages justify the con- 
tention, but suggest no concrete remedy. 

In the same spring when Mr Weisse wrote we visited the 
scene of a bold and helpful experiment, of which I shall intro- 
duce the description by quotations from a sermon which was 
singularly apposite. It was delivered in the chapel of a school 
that attracts ever-increasing attention, and which, even by its 
least well-wisher, is allowed to succeed beyond praise in the 
moral training of its boys. The headmaster was preaching 
to a congregation composed of some old boys, friends and 
parents (the boys themselves being away for holidays). He 
sought to justify his chapel services to those who depend on 
the associations of custom for religious suggestion. While 
conceding that religion and the tradition of set service are 
inextricably one in the minds of some cultured elders, he asked 
us to transport ourselves within the limited horizon of boys, 
whose linguistic imagination is necessarily as undeveloped as 
is their range of associations. To them the Prayer-Book 
English of Edward VI. sometimes conveys as little as that parti- 
cular sequence of worship which has so grafted itself upon the 

1 “The Modern Parent.” 

2 « The Religion of the Schoolboy,” Contemp. Review, 1904. 

8 «The Religion of the Schoolboy,” by a Schoolboy, Contemp. Review, 1904. 

4 Since this was written, Dr J. Lewis Paton has attempted a reply (Daily 


Chronicle, March 4 of this year). It is an able article, but hardly touches the 
roots of the matter, 
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habits of our conservative generations. ‘The very expressions 
of the Bible itself are apt to become like “ fluff in the mouth,” 
« paternosters ”—“ incantations” even—partly from want of 
familiarity with their meaning, and partly from far too great a 
familiarity with their form. Compare Mr Weisse’s anecdote 
of the choir-boy to whom the Lord’s Prayer (of all prayers !) 
conveyed no meaning—it fitted no need—he could not say it, 
ut he could sing it! And then picture the mental effort 
required to realise that the words were something more than 
the enhancement of a tune ! 

To return further to Mr Weisse, apropos of Sunday versus 
week-day religion: ‘‘‘ Be ye pure even as He is pure, has no 
meaning for the large majority of schoolboys in the time of 
the acceptance or rejection of a prevailing tone.” “<‘ Love 
thy neighbour as thyself’ is absolutely beautiful when read in 
chapel or in the dear old parish church with holly on the 
pulpit and artificial snowflakes on the Christmas decorations 
of the pews. But in a boy’s dealings with his fellows, does 
it often amount to much more than ‘ honour among thieves’ ?” 


Our doctor unconsciously followed up Mr Weisse by another 
illustration from the Sermon on the Mount. ‘The meek 


@shall inherit the earth.’ What meaning do these words 
convey, he asked, to lads who habitually despise the meek as 
softies, and who are not conscious of any ambition to inherit 
the earth—if they even know what “ inheriting earth” means. 
An effort to render Christ’s meaning in modern phraseology, 
however unbiblical, is surely the most practical respect we 
can pay the great Author. Did He talk like a scribe to the 
children? Are we to lull their young minds with mere 
opiates of beautiful phrase or song, and thus court the inevitable 
shock of later doubt and often consequent reaction ? 

A week-day discussion of the sermon with a few chosen 
boys promotes intelligence, it is found, during this part of the 
service ; but we will now bring forward considerations which 
apply to the service as a whole. 


We often hear it said that the minister has a unique power, 
Vou. III.—No. 4. 52 
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which he seldom knows how to use, of driving home just what 
he wants to say. But it is not realised to what an extent his 
freedom of speech, and even of conception, must be fettered by 
a service over which he has no control, and of which his own 
thoughts are often a very forced consequence. On the other 
hand, even in the total absence of a sermon, what a powerful 
thought-producing engine may be framed by the mere grouping 
of a wide selection, in prayer, song, and reading, around some 
central theme of very present or great historical weight!! 
The thought behind the selection need not even be expressed: 
we are left to discover the moral of a good lesson for ourselves, 
The doctor whose sermon I have tried to render has 
achieved his success by understanding and wielding this 
engine. The “Old Boys” when they return to their yearly 
gatherings, would be sorry if the services which made and 
inspired their youth were omitted. I will describe a few of 
them, although the almost bald programme which I am kindly 
permitted to give may hardly convey (to quote the words of a 
London M.D.) “the truly religious atmosphere which obtains, 
. which no stranger could fail to remark, and which is 
produced by every part of the service having a real and living 
meaning to the congregation, this result having, of course, 
been arrived at by discarding the traditional forms of church 
service.” ® 
I like, however, to “limit my expressions to pure fact, and 
leave the hearer to gather what he can from it” (Ruskin). 
Adjectives are apt to appear overcharged when it is impossible, 
without art, music, and human presences,’ completely to share 
the impressions which prompt them. 


1 See pp. 41, 42, in the Diary of a Churchgoer. The author argues on 
precisely similar lines, illustrating with the gain to particular occasions which 
already exists in the free choice of hymns. 

2 Compare the orthodox view thus well expressed by a modern writer :— 
“ They (the collects in question) are like stones in an old wall, each fitting its 
own place. A good stone anywhere, but best in its own place.” 


8 Read in Sartor Resartus, under the heading of “Church Clothes,” how 


necessary we are to each other's divinest life, how we “ blaze and reverberate” 
on each other (p. 148). 
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I proceed to give the order of service for Good Friday :— 
Good Friday. Early Morning Service, 8.0 to 8.20. 


1. An exhortation. “Many evils would be shunned if they were 
unmasked,” ete. 
2. Scripture reading in The “seven woes.” Ex, “ Watch therefore and 
modern English. see, for even now I am sending you seers 
and wise men and teachers; and some ye 
will torture and crucify, and some ye will 
denounce in your meetings and drive from 
town to town; that upon your heads may 
fall every drop of innocent blood spilt upon 
earth.” 
3. Psalm 51 is chanted,! God loves sincerity rather than sacrifice. May 
all kneeling. we be delivered from blood-guiltiness. 


We are thus furnished with a clue to the prevailing idea of 
the day. The “proper psalms,” when other than those cries 
of agony (and often of vengeance) which are selected in the 
Book of Common Prayer, are always those which describe the 
good man as encompassed by deceit and guile, reproached by 
his equal, his guide, him with whom he had taken sweet 
counsel, and especially by his neighbours. In the new con- 
text the thought passes on to that respectable and educated 
disapprobation which in all time has been harder to face 
than battlefields. 


4. A collect. 
5. Reading from Sartor Carlyle tells us how we may read for ourselves— 
Resartus, pp. 153-155. if we can for tears—the confluence of Time 
with Eternity in the death of the Just. 

. Proper psalm.” 

. Prayer. 

. Benediction. 

Mid-day Chapel, 10.30-11.30 a.m. 


. The Beatitudes in modern English. 
. “Proper psalm.” 
3. Reading from Plato Sokrates defines the principle which does not 
(Phedo, part i.). admit of death, and the hopes which enable 
him to bid his friends a brave farewell. 
. “ Proper psalm.” 
. Reading from Plato. Sokrates drinks the poison cup. 
. “ Proper psalm.” 
. Prayer of thanks for all men. 





1 The last verse is omitted, which runs on the old idea of animal sacrifice. 
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Evening Chapel, 7-8.30 p.m. 


1. Hymn No. 309 (from “Faith alone, though sight forsaketh, Shows 
Hymns Ancient and true hearts the mystery.” Compare the 
Modern in each case). previous reading from Sartor :—“ Let but 

the God-like manifest itself to Sense; let 
but Eternity look, more or less visibly, 
through the Time Figure !” 

. Collect. 

. © Proper psalm.” 

. Reading from the Bible, as arranged in Dr Wyld’s Life and Teachings of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, comprising the sections dealing with the Last Talk, 
the Last Supper, the Agony in the Garden, and the Betrayal. It is as 
nearly in the accustomed language as is compatible with inclusion of 
all the incidents which lie scattered through our four gospels. 

. Hymn 117, “ At the Cross her station keeping.” 

. Bible-reading (Dr Wyld), comprising the Fivefold Trial. 

. Psalm 88. 

. Bible-reading (Dr Wyld). The Crucifixion. 

. Hymn 111, “Oh, sacred Head,” sung in the original and very effective 
German. 

. Prayers for all those suffering persecution in the cause of truth and virtue. 

. Benediction in favour of the persecuted. 

. The congregation quietly disperses to the melody of the hymn, “ Now the 
labourer’s task is o’er,” or some other music. 


But a service which is probably only equalled by the play} 
at Ober Ammergau in its realistic impressiveness, hardly needs 
music to ensure “a quiet dispersion.” This is evident to 
all who are familiar, not only with the items of the actual 
service under discussion, but with those of the preceding 
services, which enhance the climax. 

Further, a carefully achieved mental result is not allowed 
to pass away without still further emphasis. This is the 
programme for Easter Even :— 


1. The first anthem is sung from the order for the Burial of the Dead. 
2, Either a psalm of the Burial Service or one which lauds the ultimate 
triumph of good causes. 

. Reading from Dr Wyld concerning the Sealing of Christ’s Sepulchre. 

. As 2. 

. Reading from Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell, bk. v. pp. 153-155 (extracts). 
Cromwell on his death-bed forgets not only self but family in his pre- 
occupation for his country’s good. 

. Prayers for the faithful dead. 

. A blessing on the suffering. 
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I will conclude these programmes by that which winds up 
the term :— 


. The Psalm of Exile (137) and for Age (71). 

. The Confession, 

. “The Old Boys’ Psalm” (91), God’s special protection of his own. 

. “The School Psalm” (144), Life for our future generations, 

5. A reading varying according to circumstances, or it may be something 

specially familiar and appealing to the old boys. 

. The hymn 577, “for school and college use.” 

. Final prayers for the whole school (“ that it may be knit together by pure 
affection in one holy communion”), and for boys who are leaving. 

. “Our Father” in Latin! to Gregorian plain-song. More forcible than the 
English. 

. Benediction. 

. Parting words of headmaster to the school, and particularly to any boys 
who are leaving. 

. The school song, entitled “The Love of Comrades.” 

. Farewells. 


The daily evening services are similarly brought to bear 
in varying degree, according to circumstances, on the events of 
school life, so that it must be impossible for a boy’s beliefs not 
to become interwoven with his actions, or his religious 


motions with the various enthusiasms which constitute 
youth. 

Even the free outdoor life which every true English lad 
bves is thrown by the secular curriculum into intelligent 
lation with nature; and nature, in its turn, is brought into 
lation with religious thought. We once heard one of 
Huxley’s Lay Sermons delivered as a lesson—it concerned the 
leverence we owe to science as an aspect of Divinity—and the 
boys (most of them, and all who were old enough to grasp the 
wgument) listened with a rapt attention. 

We need to draw on the minds of our greatest men to 
‘xplain and emphasise the meaning of our seers. Increased 
repetition of words and increased study of chapel environments 
vill not avail to shield young people from the age’s tidal wave. 
Science rolls in on every hand—our schools are already 
neath its surge: either religion must stand aside and say 


1 Remember the boys understand the Latin ! 
52a 
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she belongs to another world, or she must mingle her waters 
with the great sea which is here already. 

Parents and teachers were once monopolists of influence. 
It is pitiful to what an extent most of them ignore the 
meddling of an unusually active Zeitgeist. He finds his way 
even into text-books for infants. A catechism of the eighteenth 
century was able to ask: “ For what end did God make the 
lark and the dove ?” Answer: “ To teach us what we ought to 
be.” Question: “ Why did He make owls, bats, and swine?” 
Answer : “ To teach us what we ought not to be.” Later on 
the pathetic fallacy brought the teaching generation into 
increased sympathy with nature, but only because she 
reflected moods and taught moralities. We find a water-lily 
hymned as “a pure heart,” “a spirit meekly brave,” “ gentle 
and firm,” “feminine yet free”! In Miss Dodds’ recent 
Nature Studies and Fairy Tales for the kindergarten, there 
are also verses about a personified lily. But they are not 
meant to deceive so much as a baby: only to teach him 
botany! The lily is thirsty; then the rain comes—it is cool 
because its veins are full: 

“ Little white lily 
Is happy again.” 

Man has ceased to be the pivot of revolving worlds. 


“ A busy time is this fresh, sweet spring, 
For birdie and bee and for flowers ; 
There’s work for each in its own little world, 
And joy just the same as in ours.” 


In such swaddling-clothes as these are nursed both 
vegetarian and evolutionist, and thus are we gradually 
maturing into spiritual apprehension of a scheme which is 
wider and deeper than man’s life or his understanding of it. 
“If I did not ‘ believe,” said a clergyman, “ the face of nature 
would become that of a corpse.” Many an unorthodox natural- 
ist could not find a better expression for his own belief.’ 


1 Have not these beliefs after all much which is in common and inde- 
pendent of dogma? See Mr Pickard-Cambridge’s article in the Hibbert Journal 
of January 1905. 
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Of this constructive aspect of modern thought how much 
kss has been heard than of the purely critical and destructive 
spect to which we vainly try to blind our children!’ We do 
not know how early observant youth notes the partial or 
omplete nonconformity which is now often the attitude of 
lative or neighbour. Open dissent is even unnecessary. 
Indifference to established practice is almost as effectual as 
position in causing the impression that gravely taught 
logmas and duties are after all mere matters of opinion. 

But the intuitions of science are not really out of harmony 
vith the noblest elements of human thought in the past ; and if 
we do not wish to discredit our greatest teachers, we must set 
their phrases to new music, and even reject those interpreta- 
tions of their utterances which are out of harmony with the 
New Revelation. This is naturally wider than any that man- 
tind has yet known, and if theologians set it in opposition to 
the comparatively cramped thought of a darker age, that 
ramped thought must perish, rusted to the fetters which they 
themselves have forged. Fathers already realise the logic of 
wience, and it is complained they do not ground their boys 
nreligion.? As a mother, I contend that, when more mothers 
talise the spiritual significance of science, then pastors and 
nasters will have lost such home support as remains to them. 
tis of no use urging Canon Lyttelton “to stand in the old 
ways,’ and, at the same time, “to make it easier for the 
young minds he trains to walk with profit down the new 
ways.”*> A much-to-be-desired caricature would bring home 
to all minds the acrobatic difficulty. We do but mock daring 
‘ouls when we caution them against fads and eccentricity, and 
warn them off dreaded experiments. Religion was not men- 
tioned as part of the Canon’s “opportunity”; but if it does 
wot precede the scientific progress advocated, it must certainly 


1 Sir Oliver Lodge, however, is conspicuous on the constructive side of the 
utgument, 

2 See “The Modern Parent ”—a correspondence in the Spectator already 
referred to. 

8 The Spectator on “ Canon Lyttelton’s opportunity,” 8th April 1905. 
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follow, unless our boys are to continue living in a divided 
world of thought and action, Sundays and week-days. 

This distinction between science and religion, week-days 
and Sundays, is largely one that lies between practice and 
emotion. ‘Our chapel services,” says our pioneer headmaster, 
‘*must have all those artistic and poetical adjuncts which 
satisfy the heart. We must praise the Living Spirit of the 
Universe, pray to Him. But, on the other hand, in our 
sermons or readings, we must give definite maxims of 
conduct that will satisfy the reason and afford us a definite 
chart to steer by. . . . It appears to me that we have 
to organise our life so that from beginning to end all 
parts shall fit harmoniously together, and be in very truth 
one long, continuous religious service. At one time we 
may appeal more to the bodily needs, at other times to the 
cravings of the intellect, at other times to the aspirations, 
the emotions, the affections. Each part of the day may 
suitably have its particular duties, and all, properly under- 
stood, are but parts of one great religious service. But in our 
chapel we should endeavour to bring all this to a head, and 
dwell upon the most comprehensive thoughts of the mind and 
the most comprehensive passions of the soul.” Let, then, the 
dead men who have prefelt Harmony speak again ; let us hear 
them in our school chapels; whether they call themselves 
Christian or pagan, let them unite their voice with Christ’s to 
bid our boys and girls look at life consistently and “see it whole.” 


“ Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find me ; 
Cleave the wood, and there am I,” ! 


is Christ’s new message to our age. Compare Blake’s words, 
written up in gold in our school chapel :— 


“To see the world in a grain of sand 
And heaven in a wild flower ; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour.” 


EMILY USSHER. 


SHREWSBURY. 


1 The New Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus, Grenfel and Hunt. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


\.B—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘“‘ Hibbert Journal.” Criticism of any article will, as a 
rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


THE HISTORICAL JESUS AND THE CHRIST OF EXPERIENCE. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1905, p. 253, and April 1905, p. 574.) 


APPRECIATION of these remarkable papers may, it is thought, be developed 
by noticing their common standpoint; their concurrent acceptance of the 
imple, natural Jesus of experience, instead of the artificial, metaphysical 
Christ of dogma ; and the advanced corollary which that acceptance seems 
to imply. ; 

Both writers seem to be equally loyal to the supremacy of reason, and 
«ually anxious—while searching for “the calm, thinkable truth” by the 
light of the latest and most scientific criticism—“ to show that the Gospel 
tas lost nothing of its ancient power.” ‘Their adoption of the same critical 
tandpoint and quest of the same object lead naturally to a concurrent 
jection of outworn, unscientific dogma. Unable to bridge the gulf that 
divides the transcendent, metaphysical Christ of the Fourth Gospel and 
of the Churches from the simple, human-hearted Jesus of the Synoptics, 
they choose the second of these irreconcilable conceptions, and give up 
the first. ‘To them, as to all whose faith and life are grounded on the 
wnviction that Truth is one—to be felt after and found by the heart, 
vhile proved and held fast by the intellect—mind and heart pronounce 
the same verdict. 'To such hearts and minds the Higher Criticism comes . 
wt to destroy but to fulfil. It takes from faith’s fainting shoulders a 
burden too heavy to be borne. It lifts the flight of reason out of the 
‘ickly atmosphere of apologetics into a freer, nobler sky. It removes 
the last impediment to the marriage of the true minds of philosophy and 
rligion. It casts from its crucible nothing but that which has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. It enhances the imperishable 
purity of the diamond by detaching the clay that has obscured it. 

The seed sown by Edwin Hatch seventeen years ago is bearing good 
fuit. The growing dislike of the Athanasian Creed concretely illustrates 
the gradual sloughing away of “the chief bequest of Greece to religious 
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thought,” the damnosa hereditas of that part of later Christianity which, 
in his memorable words, “is doomed to perish, and which yet, while it 
lives, holds the key of the prison-house of many souls.”! We have to 
choose to-day between the metaphysical speculations of the un-Christian 
Christianity of the fourth century, “rooted in Hellenism,” with their 
ghastly legacies of sophistication, unreason, and unnaturalness, and the 
pure, natural morality of the Sermon on the Mount, taught lovingly 
and tenderly to Syrian peasants by Him whose yoke was easy and burden 
light. 

In the invaluable Hibbert Lectures for 1888, Hatch stood at this fateful 
parting of the ways, pointing with no uncertain hand along the path 
marked out by his masterly analysis of “the relations of the Greek ele- 
ments in Christianity to the nature of Christianity itself,” and showing how 
that path leads straight to the inspiring conviction that “Christianity, 
which began without them—which grew on a soil whereon metaphysics 
never throve—which won its first victories over the world by the simple 
moral force of the Sermon on the Mount, and by the sublime influence of 
the life and death of Jesus Christ, may throw off Hellenism and be none 
the loser, but rather stand out again before the world in the uncoloured 
majesty of the Gospels.” ? 

Among the pioneers of this hopeful path of reconstruction “ Romanus” 
and Mr Pickard-Cambridge have taken their place, by stating the rational, 
scientific grounds of their deliberate choice of the simple, natural Jesus of 
religious experience in preference to the metaphysical conception of Greek 
speculation, the Christ of ecclesiastical dogma, portrayed and formulated 
in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. 

As regards the advanced corollary which seems to be necessarily 
deducible from this choice, there is in both papers so much reserve, almost 
obscurity, of expression that there is considerable risk of misinterpreting 
their precise significance, and overstating their divergence from traditional 
orthodoxy. But I hope to make my reading of them so plain that the 
writers will have no difficulty in correcting any misapprehension of their 
meaning. 

To my mind, then, the special value of these articles lies in their 
apparent acceptance of the philosophy of non-idealistic monism, and, by 
implication, of its necessary corollary, the religion of pantheism ; and in 
Mr Pickard-Cambridge’s pantheistic interpretation of the essential teaching 
of Jesus Himself. This reading of his paper is chiefly based on these 
three facts :— 

1. The emphasis laid on the simple realism and non-metaphysical 
character of the teaching, specially noticeable in the reference to “ the 
studied avoidance of metaphysical terms.” “He uses sublime metaphor 
rather than clear definition: He expresses throughout the poetry rather 
than the philosophy of life. That Jesus’ consciousness of God’s presence 


1 The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon’the Christian Church. Eighth edition, 
1901, p. 138. 2 Ibid., p. 351. 
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ud the reality of goodness were vivid in a quite unique manner, is a 
proposition scarcely to be denied. . . . ”(p. 259). “To Him, as to no 
me else, reality and goodness were one. . . . ” (p. 264). 

2. The plain affirmation of monism. “To cut apart divinity and 
humanity, spiritual and natural, is to reduce the former terms to negative 
istractions, of which nothing can be said except that they are not the 
ktter ” (jp. 269). 

3. The definite implication in the following passage that in the 
teaching of Jesus on the relation between God and man there is this same 
inability “to cut apart divinity and humanity, spiritual and natural,” 
thich is the very essence and marrow of the monistic and pantheistic 
position to dualism :—“ If it is true to say that through Jesus humanity 
came divine, it is likewise true that it was because He first revealed, and 
o called out, the divinity which is implicit in human nature. Jesus speaks 
if God as already ‘ your Father which is in Heaven’ in the same discourse 
in which He invites men to be the children of God: the spiritual relation 
to which He calls them is already an established fact. The way in which 
He vindicates His own claim to divinity is still more striking: it is to 
ippeal to a principle which makes a like claim for all men: ‘I have said, 
Ye are gods : ye are all children of the Most High’” (p. 267). 

More than thirty years ago Mr Allanson Picton used this reference by 
Jesus to the 82nd Psalm, as showing that whoever wrote the Fourth 
Gospel “‘ must have understood Christ to teach a doctrine, which.it would 
require not only extreme subtlety, but a determined perversion of language 
m the part of interpreters, to distinguish in some places from spiritual 
pantheism. . . . And, indeed, it is notorious that the Jewish Kabbalah 
tas handed down, from remote antiquity, pantheistic conceptions of the 
miverse which would have made such an interpretation in the highest 
degree natural... . The argument in the Gospel, therefore, is plainly 
this: that Christ’s claim to a mysterious kinship with God was nothing 
ibnormal or even novel; that long ago sympathetic’ susceptibility to a 
living Divine word had been regarded as the token of a nature akin to 
God; and that His own nature and mission were but a clearer and more 
slorious manifestation of the same mysterious truth at which the psalmist 
tad hinted,” } 

In a note at p. 429 he says :—“ Perhaps if it could be shown to be 
probable that Christ had any associations with the Jewish mysticism which 
makes man’s essential being divine, a starting-point would be given for a 
nore really rational life of Christ than has ever yet been written.” 

Mr Picton does not, however, go so far as to say that Jesus consciously 
nd directly taught pantheism. He remarks (p. 437):—“I do not 
presume . .. to represent the Saviour of mankind as distinctly enter- 
laining, or directly teaching, any pantheistic philosophy. His conscious- 
tess dwelt beyond the range of any mere philosophy ; was too rich in the 


1 The Mystery of Matter, and other Essays (1873), p. 350, Christian Pantheism. 
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possession of God to need it.” And in his latest book he says :—* Not 
that Jesus taught Pantheism. But this does not in the least matter. For 
Pantheism is only the ultimate intellectual basis of religion, not religion 
itself.” 

It would be more accurate to say that pantheism is the religion of 
which monism is the ultimate intellectual basis. In this view it may be 
held, consistently with Mr Picton’s belief in the unconscious pantheism of 
the teaching, that the heart of Jesus thrilled with the religion of pantheism, 
though his mind was not informed with a knowledge of its philosophic 
foundation in monism. 

The greater brevity and reserve of “Romanus’” paper make his 
adoption of the monistic standpoint less obviously apparent. But that 
it is equally real seems to be shown by his uncompromising rejection 
(p. 583) of the traditional dualism which makes God the Judge, not the 
Father, of man ; which converts “ the cosmological Christ ” of St Augustine, 
immanent and incarnate in the world from the beginning, into the Christ, 
“late in time,” of the first century, and “substitutes an arbitrary dualism 
for the divine harmony of the universe.” It may be seen, also, in the 
emphasis placed by him on the long and wide departure from the teaching 
by which Jesus sought to redeem mankind by convincing it of its “ common 
heritage” in a share of the divine universal being. “It is,” he says 
(p. 580), “ scarcely an exaggeration to say that the history of Christianity 
is the history of a long, though happily only partially successful, endeavour 
to get away from the teaching of Christ.” And he pronounces that the 
essential idea conveyed in the teaching “is the same yesterday and to-day 
and for ever: the manifestation of God in Christ” (p. 579). If, then, 
his philosophy is monism, and his religion a pantheism based on the 
essential teaching of Jesus, it seems to follow that “ Romanus” believes 
that that teaching is pantheistic. 

The present strange combination of a growing intensity of adoration 
of the Person of Jesus with an increasing “ endeavour to get away from” 
His teaching is condemned by the whole spirit and tone of His life and 
words, as reflected in the Synoptic Gospels. It is, distinctly, a monstrous 
perversion of His selfless, impersonal worship of the Father of all, con- 
verting it into a personal idolatry of Himself which He would have 
sternly denounced. For the religion of His life and teaching was not any 
metaphysical yet anthropomorphic mystery such as that of the Three 
Persons, nor any personal cult either of a Transcendent Deity outside the 
world, or of Himself, but that impersonal, pantheistic realisation of one- 
ness between God and man and God and Nature which is the “natural 
piety” of sympathetic temperaments, so sensitively attuned to the 
rhythmic vibrations of the cosmic order that its beauty, strength, and 
harmony are instinctively felt to be sensible, immediate manifestations 


of the strength and beauty and harmony of God. To Him the divine 


1 The Religion of the Unwerse (1904), p. 246. 
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bveliness of the world was not the gate of heaven, but heaven itself, an 
arthly yet spiritual paradise, a celestial kingdom to be found and entered 
here and now by those blessed ones, the true Galahads, who, pure in heart 
fom the stain of self-seeking and the sordid service of Mammon, see and 
fel and worship the Divine Immanence. 

I may, of course, be reading into these papers a direction and signifi- 
ance which their writers will disclaim, but as they stand they seem to me 
to give strong support to a pantheistic interpretation of the real teaching 
of Jesus—an interpretation which will, as I believe, be found to be a 
naster-key for unlocking Christological difficulties, and to supply a con- 


SH eption which the modern mind can accept as equally satisfying to the 


philosophy of religion and to the religion of philosophy. The modern 
nind is at last beginning to see that theism, on one whole side of its 
tybrid, anomalous structure, is not theism at all, but pure pantheism. 
Orthodoxy will presently be constrained to convert its belated, grudging 
uceptance of “ what is good in pantheism” into a thorough-going assimi- 
htion of the principle—“ What is best in Christianity is its pantheistic 
doctrine of the Divine Immanence”—and to cast off as outgrown, out- 


Hvorn, and impossible its Greek, metaphysical dogma of the Divine 


Transcendence. 

In accelerating this irresistible process Canon Illingworth and the late 
Aubrey Moore have done invaluable service, partly by the force and 
andour of their restatement of the forgotten doctrine of the Divine 
Immanence, but chiefly by the utter failure of their earnest efforts to show 
that it can be combined with the absolutely opposed doctrine of the 
Divine Transcendence. When the hopelessness of reconciling these con- 
ficting dogmas has at last been fully recognised, when dualism has been 
finally cast out and monism finally accepted by religion as well as by 
philosophy, then Christianity will for the first time ‘become Christian. 
For it will be based on that revised conception of its Founder’s religion 
thich is suggested by Mr Pickard-Cambridge’s remark that, “ while 
philosophy sets up a wider ideal of knowledge than we have reason to 
wppose that He attained, yet of the intuitional, immediate experience 
of present unity with God and with a perfect world, which is the 
characteristic ideal of the religious mind, His was the supreme type.” 

In the meantime, although monistic pantheism can claim this close 
ifinity to the doctrine lived and taught by Jesus Himself, it is still unceas- 
ingly denounced by many theologians, with misrepresentation of its prin- 
tiples and abuse of the most eminent expounder of its scientific foundation. 
To such persons it should be a restraint to remember that pantheism is a 
rligion of the heart, though based on a philosophy of the intellect, and 
that, under modern standards of toleration and refinement, such persecu- 
tion and insult are relics of barbarism almost as out of date and revolting 
as the fires of Smithfield and the baiting of Jews. And this restraint will 
be strongly reinforced if they remember, also, that to many of those 
whom they denounce the brightest of the irradiations that illumine 
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the philosophy of non-idealistic monism and the religion of naturalistic 
pantheism are those magnetic awrore that flash and tremble in the 
distant Syrian sky, impartially lightening the darkness of the evil and 
the good alike, of the sinner and the saint, of pantheistic rationalists and 
the champions of “conservative orthodoxy,” with gleams of the kindl 
“ Light which lighteth every man ”—the Light of the World. 


Arrnur H. Harrieron. 
WESTMEATH. 





THE CRUX OF THEISM. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1905, p. 496.) 
I. 


I BELIEVE that God is all-good and almighty, not in spite of the evil and 
suffering that abound everywhere, but because of their existence. To me 
these very facts are the supreme proofs of His love and omnipotence. 
The Gospel, according to fiction or science or Mr Mallock, would make 
an ideal God in an ideal world without sin, and such a Deity would be 
obviously and painfully artificial—perfectly imperfect and faultless! 

faulty. Nobody would have any use for such a God. A cosmos tha 
presented no obstacles, no barriers, no difficulties, might suit a superficis 

logic, with its cheap and vulgar demonstrations, but not the spirit of man 
conscious of his divinity, and acknowledging no limitations but those of 
love. The contradictions which I find and admit, I accept as signs of m 

heavenly birthright, and I take them and all the evil with them as the 
raw material out of which my faith has to evolve (by overcoming) a new 
and larger synthesis, and not an idle syllogism. Mr Mallock’s God would 
be my devil, and his heaven my hell. I reject both his premisses and his 
conclusions, and I give him the full benefit of all his alleged facts, and al 
the cold comfort they carry with them. Give me the moral sense of 3 
man, from the spiritual standpoint, and not the ethics of an ameba 

The day for Christian apologetics has passed. Si argumentum queris 
circumspice. I find sufficient proof of Christianity in the triumph of 
the Cross and a transfigured world. And I know that if you robbed 
me of these, you would rob me and the world also of everything that 
makes life worth living. I see before and around me a civilisation inter 
fused and glorified by Christian ideals and not Greek ideals, by Christian 
virtues and not Gothic virtues—the honour of the world that is dishonour 
and the chivalry of the world that destroys and does not save life. Mr 
Mallock says (p. 491), with airy confidence, “ How can evils such as these 
be reconciled with the Goodness of God, for whom the sanctity of eac 

single soul is the main purpose of evolution ?” 
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alistic If he cannot answer his own question, from the evidences that confront 
| thei jin everywhere, I do not envy him his beliefs. For it is just in cases like 
1 andi these that God justifies Himself most fully. And as for mystics, Mr 
s andiim™ Mallock’s difficulties are the very breath of their being, and they only wish 
cindly@iam ometimes they were greater and not less, because they feel, without the 
ialthy bracing of perpetual antagonism, their faith and love would 
‘ON. yickly lose their grip of Christ. They love the fight, and they bless » 
heir enemies. And nulla crux, o quanta crux. 
F. W. Oxpe-Warp. 


EaSTBOURNE, 


Il. 


To some the character of the Divine Will (and of this fact Mr Mallock 
kes no account) is revealed vividly and convincingly in the secret place 
their own spiritual consciousness. It is this personal revelation which is 
recognised in the profound “ Saying” of Jesus, recently discovered: “'The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you; and whoever shall know himself shall 
il andi@ ind it. [Strive therefore] to know yourselves, and ye shall be aware that 
'O meses e are the sons of the [Almighty] Father.” 
tence. But the character of God may also be discovered by patient study of 
make ie drama of the world’s history, whether from the point of view of a 
ld beRMxientist, such as the late Mr John Fiske, or of a historian, or of both. 
tlessly 5 The important thing is to take a sufficiently large grasp of the great pro- 
s that ws of evolution, and to hold fast to the recognition that the theological 
ficial ignificance of the process can only be understood when interpreted by the 
f mang kter stages, which reveal glimpses of the goal in view. ‘“ What comes first 
ose Olin science comes last in metaphysics. It is in the higher or subsequent 
of m hat the explanation of the lower and anterior is to be sought ” (Riddle 
as theif the Sphinx: a Study in the Philosophy of Evolution, pp. 205, 206, by 
& NeWRas A Troglodyte). 
would That the process, when patiently studied through many years, may lead 
nd his§@ > convinced assurance of the trustworthiness and moral character of God, 
nd alls proved by Sir Henry Thompson’s confession of faith in his pamphlet, 
e of The Unknown God? (published 1903). He writes: “I commenced my 
moeba-Gy usk solely for the purpose of seeking the truth for my own personal needs 































juerissS9 ud enlightenment. . . . I am now approaching the end, and find myself 
1ph OT ompelled to arrive at a conclusion, contrary, I gladly confess, to that 
robbed rhich I entertained when engaged with the former part of the inquiry, 
3 that nd depressed by mentally realising the miseries and hardships to which 


inter-399 an was exposed during the tardy development for unknown ages of what 


ristia may be deemed the infancy and childhood of the race. . . . I was now 
nour “sured by evidence I could not resist that all which man—with his limited 
2. M tmowledge or experience—has learned to regard as due to Supreme 
3 thes “Power” and “ Wisdom,” although immeasurably beyond his compre- 
f eac hension, is also associated with the exercise of an absolutely beneficent 

influence over all living things, of every grade, which exist within its range.” 
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On p. 495, the argument used is only applicable on the assumption 
that for those “ winnowed out ” of this life, as}spiritually unfit, the Infinite 
Spirit has no further use and no further resources, in other states of being. 
If the horizon is enlarged, and it is admitted that this stage of existence 
is but a fragment of an infinitely larger order of existence, then the argu- 


ment here used falls to the ground. Professor William James takes thisiag 


larger view of existence in his essay on Human Immortality ; he says, 
God’s scale is “ infinite in all things. . . . The Heart of Being can have 
no exclusions akin to those which our little hearts set up. The inner 
significance of other lives exceeds all our powers of sympathy and insight.” 

Perhaps Mr Mallock himself argues for the plaintiff merely that he 
may elicit the opposing force which may invalidate his argument. He 
hints that something like this is his intention in his concluding paragraph, 
and I venture to think that he is really more in sympathy with the faith 
that prompts my criticism than the general tenor of his article would at 
first suggest. Personally, I recognise that I am indebted to him. One is 
never more conscious of the reasonableness and impregnable position of 
the optimist’s faith than when the arguments against it have been fairly 
faced, and when weighed in the balance are found wanting. 

H. A. Dattas. 
Lonpon. 


III. 


Mr Mattock, in his article, “ ‘The Crux of Theism,” says that the argument 
used by the Church on the gradualness of God’s methods in the spiritual 
evolution of man would be reasonable if the human race were one single 


and continuous individual, but that, this not being the case, the argument § 


is irrational. 

May I suggest that the theory of reincarnation supplies us with the 
* one continuous individual life,” and so far is the only theory ever pro- 
mulgated that can justify God in the eyes of man’s conscience for His 
supposed favouritisms and tyranny. I take it that God can only reveal 
Himself, as it were, on sensitised plates, and that we are those plates, whose 
business and happiness lies in becoming more and more spiritually sensitive 
throughout the ages. This is probably effected and assisted by incarnation 
and reincarnation in this world, and possibly afterwards in other worlds. 
The limited free-will of man not only enables him to thus spiritually 
evolve, but gives him control of the degree of that evolution during the little 
span out of eternity that his present earth-life affords; and thus lifts him 
above the level of a mere machine, and to a certain extent places his actual 
capacity for happiness in his own hands. M. JoHNson. 

BECKENHAM. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


CHRISTIAN, GREEK, OR GOTH? 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1905, p. 510.) 
I. | 


™ Mz Garrop begins his essay under the above heading by quoting some 


dassifications which violate the rules of logical division. He does not 
sppear to observe that his title exemplifies the very same fallacy. No doubt, 
our list of the types of ethical ideas might, with apparent justice, be said 
to require expansion ; but he has given us a cross-division. 

Mr Garrod has omitted to give us his definition of Christianity. There 
are not, I think, many in our day who see Christianity with his eyes. One 
gathers that he practically identifies it with a mild Plebeianism, and with an 
wsceticism which is alien to the spirit of its Founder, who came eating and 
drinking. 

To a more sympathetic view it is surely something greater and wider 
than Mr Garrod seems to allow. The division is not, “ Christian, Greek, 
ind Goth”: the last two are on a different horizon from the first. In 
dassifying ethical types, we have Christian as the swmmum genus of which 
vhat is good in the others are species. We must not slump them together 
lke the novelist’s “ men, women, and Italians.” Yet the essay ought to 
te of real value in calling attention to the Gothic elements embodied in 
our working ideals, and it would be ungracious to find fault with a dis- 
wverer for magnifying his discovery. Only, we must try to give the 
liscovery the place and the attention which are its due, but to give no more. 

What we must put to Mr Garrod’s credit—and it is no small matter 
—is that he has made explicit certain tendencies which are latent in 
Christianity. The modern movement in theology is in that direction. 
Mr Garrod has done much to make this clear, and has provided us with 
anew name—new in this application. 

Yet we must feel that in Christianity there is implicit in profounder 
form the best that the North can give. One would say this not at all 
isan implacable obscurantist seeking to uphold an accepted system, but 
merely as an interested student. The Gothic spirit has its influence on 
weryday ethics, but it has that influence through the Gospel, which has 
given it by its touch a vitality it might otherwise have lacked. 

Mr Garrod has stepped into a corner of the great battlefield in which 
an age-long conflict is raging—the conflict between God-man and man- 
God. The elements of such “Gothicism” appeared a very long time 
go, (1) Take first the sense of honour. It informs the utterances of 
Job,a man as hotly impatient and as jealous of his honour as any wild 
northern chief of them all. The Deity may stoop to share the life of 
man, but we demand more—that man shall be able to rise, however little, 
toward Him. We want, like Ezekiel, to stand on our feet when God 
vould speak to us. This temper has a very distinct place in the New 
Testament. The prodigal does not spend himself in mean entreaties 

VoL. III.—No. 4. 53 
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that the father would come for him. He arises like a man and goes 
home, and, when he arrives, he is ready to confess his wrong-doing like 
a gentleman. All through, Christianity is supreme in this, that, in the 
best sense, it puts us on our honour. This is most scrupulously considered, 
Again and again Christ defends it for Himself, from the time when, in 
Cana, the asked, “* Woman, what have I to do with thee?” and He is 
as careful to defend it for others, whenever He can do so, without leaving 
moral deadness untroubled. 

St Paul conceives the matter in the same spirit: “ We are not under 
law, but under grace.” Weare free, and the proximate motive to righteous- 
ness is within us. 

The best modern thought is on the same lines. The conception of 
Christianity as a “religion” is falling into discredit; it is character, 
life. As Auguste Sabatier (Esquisse, chap. i.) says, the word comes to us 
from the least religious nation on earth. “The human families which 
have shown themselves most truly original and creative in the religious 
sphere” knew nothing of it. It isa purely Roman idea. “ Au lieu de 
marquer le cété intérieur et subjectif de la religion et de la signaler comme 
un phénoméne de la vie de l’ame, il la définissait par le dehors, comme une 
tradition de rites et comme une institution sociale léguée par les ancétres. 

. Pour le plus grand nombre, encore aujourd'hui la religion n’est 
guére qu’un ensemble de rites traditionnels, de croyances surnaturelles, my 
dinstitutions politiques ; c'est une église en possession de sacraments divins, 
constituée par une hiérarchie sacerdotale, pour discipliner et gouverner 
les ames.” 

Again, quibble as we may over “objective” and “subjective genitive,” 
the New Testament does make much of the thought that there is a faith 
of God in man—faith that man can and will respond to the appeal of the 
divine love. What is that if not, in the highest degree, an appeal to 
honour, and to more than honour ? 

Or yet again, the conception of the Almighty as “a kind of beautiful 
enemy untameable,” which does not seem particularly characteristic 0 
honour, is wiped out and transcended in the ideals of sonship and fellow- 
ship. To come within sight of the New Testament ideal of the Christian 
is to have small place in one for what is pusillanimous or mean. Believing 
that “our wills are ours to make them Thine,” the Christian still believes 
that they are ours. He is, however, gentleman enough to acknowledge 
his superiors, and to look forward with expectation to a time when, in the 
words of the De Imitatione, “Thy will and our will shall be one, the fruit 
of obedience shall be manifest, and lowly subjection shall gloriously be 
crowned.” Chaucer’s squire was not less gentleman, but more, because— 


‘“‘Curteys he was, lowly and servysable, 
And carf byforn his fader at the table.” 


(2) Let us look now at the other “ Gothic” excellence, chivalry. Where 
is what is worthy in its ideals so set forth as in the Sermon on the Mount 
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Where is its influence on one’s whole mode of thought and conduct 
aemplified, as in many passages in the third Gospel or in the Pericope 
wlulterce ? 

If Christianity be unnatural and impossible, it is certainly not that it 
hils to build on the best that is in human nature: it would seem rather 
to be that it demands this in superlative degree, and we have not enough 
nanhood to rise to the arduous heights to which it calls. ‘The ideal 
Christian type of man is the saint,” surely, but as surely not the saint of 
the dark ages whose life was a long debauch of self-torture. Christianity 
fankly recognises the flesh (apart from St Paul’s technical use of the 
term): it asks only that it be kept in place. It requires care of the body ; 
itdemands that we cultivate the soul, i.e. the mental powers; and that we 
ster the spirit. ‘The Christian may very truly make his own the vaunt 
™ mn the shield of the Isle of Man, Quocunque ieceris, stabit. ‘The ideal city 
pictured in the Apocalypse has the length and the breadth and the height, 
ill equal—every quality in fulness, no one in excess. 

Hebraism, Hellenism, Gothicism have all their influence on Christianity, 
but it is an influence interpretative rather than formative. Each of the 
temperaments which these represent comes to Christianity to find there its 
vest ideals in all their grandeur. 

A sympathetic knowledge of Christianity ought to ensure that 
Gothicism will, at last, make its confession in the words attributed to the 
dying champion of Hellenism, Vicisti Galilee ! 


J. A. Stoxes LIttte. 


Tue West Manse, FrasERBURGH. 


Il. 


TaenE are many, no doubt, who will completely fail to understand 
Mr H. M. Garrod’s separation of the moral universe into two hemispheres. 
A Christian is surely one who believes that all things moral, spiritual, and 
physical are emanations from God and teachings of Christ. 

To make a distinction between two classes of ethics seems as foolish 
ss to divide up a sunbeam, and say that the red, or the green, or the blue 
tays are the most important parts of light. 

Then, again, the hard things which Mr Garrod says regarding Duty 
tre surely unmerited. 

Let it be granted at once, that to do right, merely from a sense of 
Duty, shows a low standard ot spirituality. 

But this is a necessary step, a rung of the ladder, a piece of scaffolding 
vithout which the beautiful temple of the soul could never have been 
wilt. In the earlier stages of the soul’s growth we do right from a hope 
ifreward, avoid wrong from fear of punishment—that is the first step. 

As the soul expands the idea of Duty is evolved; we will struggle hard 
todo the right, the noble, because it is our Duty to do it: as Browning 
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says, we “pledge our souls to endless duty many a time and oft,” but it 
goes against the grain, we find it uphill work; in a word, our struggles 
bring us no sense of a union with God. Then the onward march of the 
soul continues, the barriers break down, and presently we find ourselves 
sworn followers of Virtue from pure love; we first love the True, the 
Beautiful, the Good, and then we love God. 

When we find ourselves willing to live and die for Virtue, then we may 
know that we are dwelling in God, and God in us. 

No doubt we often meet with an arrested development, the growth of 
an individual soul is checked, and never passes beyond one or other of the 
initial stages. 

And now as to prayer, it would seem that the evolution of the idea of 
prayer keeps pace with the progressive march of the soul. First we pray 
just for the things which we want, crude, selfish prayers, but they mark 
the first conscious approach of the soul to God ; presently we cease to pray 
in this spirit, we feel the limitation of such petitions, the poverty of them; 
we are not so ready to beg of God, but we feel Him, then He seems to 
draw so close to us, to be so near to our souls that any spoken words put 
a distance between Him and ourselves. 

Then it is that we realise that peace which passes all understanding, 
and we can “ bear that everlasting face to face with God.” 

Then, again, Mr Garrod says, “‘ Morality may be said to be an attempt 
to realise certain types of men.” 

That may be true of “morality,” but to hold that the aim of a 
Christian is to mould himself into a certain type would be an astonishing 
limitation of the Christian ideal ; nothing short of “ virtue” in its entirety 
will content him; he does not wish to become a Saint, if by Sainthood 
is meant meekness run to seed. Many lives have been ruined by the 
undue cultivation of one aspect or one ingredient of “virtue.” An excess 
of meekness, of courage, of patience, or even of honour, becomes a vice; 
once the “ golden:mean” is passed the special attribute ceases to be a part 
of virtue. 

To be a man “in heart, soul and mind, four square, wrought to 4 
noble purpose,” is the Christian’s ideal, with all the parts of virtue held in 
due proportion. 

Then, again, Mr Garrod’s description of a born Christian is surely a 
mistaken one, unless, of course, he merely means a man born in a Christian 
country, and not one who has been “ born again.” 

Is it likely that a man possessing the qualities of chivalry and hono 
—be it noted that he is distinctly stated to possess those “ qualities” anc 
not merely the “ideals” of them—is it likely that such a man would come 
to the “hour of disgrace” and “moral disaster”? A man of honour is 
one who does honourable deeds, not one who merely masquerades unde 
the tinsel trappings of that fetish “honour” on whose behalf so man 
extravagant deeds have been wrought. 

In this disastrous separation of the moral universe we find the res 
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ause why a large proportion of men are shy of declaring themselves 
Christians, or followers of Christ. 

They are not shy if called upon to declare themselves “ men of honour,” 
*men of courage,” or “men of chivalry,” but they fear that if they call 
themselves “ men of Christ” they must become soft or “ saintly.” 

Grievous mischief has been done by leaving to Christianity only the 
wofter attributes of “ virtue.” 

That Christ gave prominence to love, patience, meekness, and long- 
uffering is true, but it was because the more robust attributes had already 
taken root in the hearts of men. Honour, courage, and chivalry divorced 
from the special Christian graces will never turn out a “four square man.” 

To maintain that honour, courage and chivalry are not to be found in 
Christ’s life and teaching is indeed to condemn Christianity as the religion 
of the weak and feeble-minded. 

All virtue, all knowledge, all the arts and sciences, everything the 
vorld contains belongs to the Christian : he knows no ethics of the West, 
the East, the South, or the North, no divisions, no departments, no 
limitations, for “there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
amcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, and in 
all.” . . . We are all one “in Christ Jesus.” 

Emiuia Dicsy. 

Breaurort, Co, Kerry. 


Ill. 


Wuitz I agree with the writer of “Christian, Greek, or Goth?” that 
chivalry and honour are of priceless value, I cannot support his view that 
they are foreign or opposed to Christianity. Honour in the Christian 
may spring from a different source from honour in the Goth, but it is 
wrely as worthy of respect, as great a factor in the development of a man, 
in the first case as in the second. Nay, more so, because more enlightened. 
If we consider the tendency of mankind as a whole, from the earliest 
times to the present, we find an increasing sense that its end is a spiritual 
one, and that nothing short of the spiritual can ultimately satisfy it. The 
opposition in which Mr Garrod places the natural and spiritual life is surely 
afalse one. Is not the spiritual, in the highest sense, natural? It is not 
merely the outcome of our imaginations, nor yet something forced upon 
us from above, but that which is the deepest necessity of our nature, and 
by which alone we can realise our true selves by bringing our consciousness 
into relation to that higher consciousness which is the end, as it was the 
beginning, of our life. 

That there have been centuries in the Christian era which have 
contributed little to the fulfilment of this Christian ideal I readily grant, 
but that it is fundamentally opposed to chivalry and honour I deny. The 
esence of chivalry is courtesy, the protection of the — the 

5 
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strong, and the idealisation of that which is best and holiest in woman- 
hood. Christianity, by its golden rule, would teach the same thing, and 
never has woman had a champion like the Christ. 


The desire for honour for himself may find no place in the heart of al 


Christian, yet his sense of honour, instead of being destroyed by his faith, 
is rendered more sensitive than before. He feels that to act dishonourably 
should be as hateful to him as it was to Christ, and he sees that all which 
turns him from the straight path to the perfect goal is dishonouring, 
“ Moral corruption ” is to him wholly incompatible with true chivalry and 
honour ; his soul and body must be rendered entire and pure from within. 
Nothing which happens to the outside of him can dishonour him—to be 
beaten and spat upon, cursed and reviled do not affect himself—but to act 
in a way opposed to the highest ideal that is in him dishonours him. If 
Christ had turned on His persecutors with retaliation, we should have lost 
that lesson of the eternal love of God and His suffering for sin which is 
contained in the prayer, “ Father, forgive them”; if He had left unsaid 
those words of scathing rebuke to the “hypocrites” and “ whited 
sepulchres,” and to those who would have made of His Father’s house a 
den of robbers, we might have misunderstood (as Mr Garrod seems to do) 
the nature of Christian meekness and the kind of honour which it vindi- 
cates. A Christian’s honour should make him the enemy of hypocrisy, 
incapable of acting meanly or of revenging himself on those who persecute 
him because their ideals are not his own. It should incite him to active 
work for the upraising of mankind, and should make him live his life in 
such a way that it brings the Kingdom of Righteousness nearer for all men. 

There is a sense in which one’s own honour is touched by every wrong 
that is done, and this feeling is a potent factor in reforms such as the 
abolition of slavery, for it realises that perfect honour cannot belong to 
an isolated individual till it has become the possession of all mankind. 

What exactly does Mr Garrod mean when he says that “ the instincts 
of the natural man are healthy and even holy”? Is it possible for a self- 
conscious being to possess mere instincts? He reflects on his past actions 
and lays up a store of reasoned experience from them, and, whether he be 
conscious of it or no, all he does is influenced by this. 

His unconscious acts could only be holy in so far as their foundation 
was in reasoned choice of good, for holiness implies a moral agent as surely 
as instinct implies one who acts without reason. Now, if man has reason, 
he cannot, as it were, turn it off at the main, and go on acting without it, 
but it is present in all he does. 

Mr Garrod’s biblical illustrations are not very happy. He chooses 
from the early literature of an undeveloped people three examples—Rahab, 
Jael, and David (at his worst)—from which he reasons that the Jew had no 


idea of honour and chivalry. Is this fair? The latter virtue woman is | 


hardly supposed to possess, and yet Ruth’: refusal to forsake her lonely 
mother-in-law, who had lost her all in a foreign land, comes surely near it, 
and the conduct of Joseph in the house of Potiphar is an example of 
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honour too rarely followed. That the Christian’s relation to God is often 
s cowardly one, springs, I think, not from Judaism, still less from the 
aching of Christ, who would have us to be friends and fellow-workers 
mrith God, but from the lamentable fog of subsequent dogmatism and 
traditionalism by which Christ’s meaning is obscured. If we consider 
that in God we have our being, it is surely absurd for us to treat Him as 
me to whom we must cringe and grovel for favours, or as a “ beautiful 
enemy untameable.” 

The true attitude seems to me to be that of the brave man who 
ralises the vital nature of his relationship to God, and loyally accepts the 
rsponsibilities which that relationship involves. He will not lose his 
honour and self-respect in self-abasement, but will find them enriched in 
the only possible self-realisation for a spiritual being—oneness with God 
Himself. 


W. E. Pumpueey. 
WaTForD. 





THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1905, p. 529.) 
is 


lr “the resurrection of Jesus Christ is the foundation of the Christian 
rligion,” Christianity, as a moral and spiritual force, will compare very 
j unfavourably with the more ancient religions of mankind, inasmuch as 
areligion based on signs and wonders cannot help its devotees to the 
higher life of self-sacrifice and disinterested love. 

If Jesus Christ was actual omnipotent God, as Mr Nolloth says, of 
jourse He could die or live, be a man or any other creature, but what 
does such a manifestation do for poor human souls who want to achieve 
the spiritual blessings set forth by Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount? 

Do we want to put “the Father,” in whom Jesus so surely believed, on 
alevel with Jupiter or any of the old Pagan gods? 

If “the spiritual is the real par excellence,” what do we gain by accept- 
ing the legend of the resurrection of the body of Jesus? The legend is 
oly one among many others of the same sort, and is of the earth earthy, 
as St Paul teaches (1 Cor. xv. 48, 49). “To rise again, to live after 
death,” does not require “ a body” with the marks of martyrdom still to 
be seen, as our New Testament legend declares. 

If Jesus Christ still lives, and if the rest of mankind who have lived on 
earth still live in some condition, somewhere in the great universe of God, 
is it reasonable to imagine that they all appear in bodies such as our souls 
now inhabit—bodies liable to age and decay? The doctrine of immortality 
on such a theory becomes not only impossible, but undesirable. We must 
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estimate the “resurrection records” as we estimate the poetic records of 
the creation in Genesis, as among the things accepted in an age somewhat 
childish and credulous. 

We want “the Christian consciousness to assert its saneness,” not by 
the acceptance of mythical traditions, but by a definite acceptance of the 
eternal principles of right as indicated in the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ, and a genuine endeavour to live up to the level of those principles 
in our daily common life as He did. Then, if there be for us a continuity 
of being beyond what we call death, we may leave it to “our Father” 
to provide us with all that is needed for our progress and our further 
guidance. Most of us by the time we reach the age of seventy or eighty 
begin to feel that bodies are more a burden than a help, and we no more 
desire a resurrection of the body as it is than we desire to go back to the 
ignorance of childhood and the folly of youth. 

And if “the resurrection” is to teach us anything, surely it should 
teach us to rise from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, to put 
off the old man with his deeds, and to put on the new man in all our daily 
life here, and then we may cease to debate such curious questions as “the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ,” and leave our own future in the hands of 
perfect wisdom and perfect love. “St Paul, Augustine, and Francis” 
became “ saints” because the same Holy Spirit dwelt in them as was given 
to Jesus Christ without measure. None of these men were free from 
human weaknesses, and they overcame their animalism not because they 
believed in the bodily resurrection of Jesus, but because they tried to 
live the same life of devout and lowly self-sacrifice as Jesus lived on earth. 

Dogma never yet made saints of men, although it has often made them 
cruel and uncharitable. When we can leave the childish legends as we 
have left the idols, to the moles and bats, and can walk on into “ the light 
which lighteth every man,” we may not become entirely free from delusion, 
but we shall be free from pretending to believe anything, because we find 
it petrified in some ancient creed, and we shall rejoice in the liberty 
known to those who have the Spirit of Christ. 

W. Bayus. 


BANBURY. 


II. 


Tue article by the Rev. C. F. Nolloth will not appear satisfactory to those 
who have any sympathy with the position of Dr Schmiedel and others, 
except in so far as it must negatively confirm their view. 

The real issue is confused by a loose use of terms, The antithesis of 
natural and supernatural is surely out of date. According to modern 
thinking, to say that an event is natural is not to deny that it is divine; 
indeed, we are becoming accustomed to think that what is natural is 
thereby declared to be divine. The artificial and the unreal are the true 
antitheses to the natural. 
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Again, the fact of Resurrection is nowhere in dispute amongst serious 
thinkers. Canon Henson’s question whether the Resurrection is really 
inconceivable apart from the materialistic notions contributed by current 
Judaism will only be answered in the affirmative by those who give 
materialistic notions a permanent value. The real question at issue is 
wncerned with evidence. To say that for valid testimony of the fact of 
the Lord’s being “alive” we are to go back to the recorded experiences of 
the first disciples is practically to deny Him as a present and abiding fact. 
To feel the present warmth of the sun is the only sure personal evidence of 
the sun’s existence. 

Confusion is further made in this article by the restricted use of 
“subjective” and “objective.” The impression left on one’s mind is 
that the writer confines the use of “ objective” to that which is phenomen- 
illy apparent, in contact with the external senses. He seems to say that 
mless we are sure that Jesus after His death ate and drank in the presence 
of His disciples, we have no sure evidence of His Resurrection. Can 
inything be less satisfactory than this? Are physical things that are 
physically discerned more real than spiritual things that are spiritually 
liscerned ? Is spiritual truth not “objective” to spiritual vision ? 

As a matter of fact the illusiveness of the phenomenal is proverbial ; 
the objective reality of the spiritual is sure and trustworthy to those in 
rhom spiritual faculties are evolved. 

There is a further consideration of great moment in regard to belief, 
vhich the writer of the article does indeed suggest in the last paragraph, 
but which all who search in the phenomenal for evidences of vital truth 
xem to ignore. 

It may be put shortly in this way—dogmatically, for brevity’s sake— 
igns do not create belief, but follow them that (already) believe 
(Mark xvi. 17). 

The real historical evidences of the Resurrection lie in the lives of 
those who identify themselves with its power, knowing that Christ lives in 
them. ‘Truth brings its own evidence. Belief is not a result, but a 
recognition of what eternally 7s. Wherever Truth is, there also are the 
‘igns of its presence. 

C. R. SHaw Srewart. 

SunpersTeaD Rectory, Croypon. 





CHRIST AND KRISHNA. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1905, p. 624.) 


A comPLETE solution may, I think, now be offered of the long-standing 
problem regarding the Gospel narrative and the Krishna myth. Miss 
H. A. Dallas, who again raises the question in an acute form, asks if there 
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are any means of tracing the date at which the Indian legend took shape, 
and gives three sources—the Mahabharata, the Bhagavad Gita, and the 
Puranas, rightly rejecting the Puranas as late, and, she might have added, 
worthless. She then leaves the whole question in the hands of “ experts,” 
and such an expert is certainly Mr J. N. Farquhar, who shows (East and 
West, September 1904) that the Mahabharata proper is also useless for the 
purpose, so that nothing remains except the Gita, itself an episode of that 
unwieldy compilation. She further points out that Krishna as a full- 
blown deity (Brahma incarnate) first appears in the relatively recent 
Atharvan Upanishads composed in the fifth (Dharmashastra) period o 
Hindu literature, say about 300 to 500 a.v. To the same period is also 
referred the Gita itself, which is written not in the archaic (vedic) but in 
the late (classic) Sanskrit of Kalidasa, who flourished about 400-450 «.p., 
and is the first writer that mentions the Gita. 

Lastly, the genesis of the Krishna myth—that is, of Krishna as an 
avatar of Brahma—is clearly traced from the Chandogya Upanishad (fourth 
or Sutra period), where Krishna Devakiputra figures only as a man, a 
pupil of the rishi (sage, seer) Ghora Angirasa, through the early parts o 
the Mahabharata, where he is a great king and warrior, but still only a 
man, to Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, where he first assumes a semi-divine 
character (a demi-god), and at last to the Gita, the central idea of which is 
that Krishna is Brahma. Even the demi-god stage appears not to have 
been reached till about 300 3.c., when Megasthenes, the Greek envoy at 
the Court of Sandrocottos (Chandragupta) tells us that Herakles was 
worshipped at Methora and Kleisobora. These places are generally 
identified with Mathura and Krishnapur, where homage was paid to 
Krishna, who at that time would seem to have been a sort of Indian 
Herakles, whose full apotheosis was finally attained in the Gita, “one of a 
considerable group of poems which were composed in the fifth period of the 
literature for the advancement of the worship of Krishna” (Farquhar). 

From all this it clearly follows that the Gospel narrative could not have 
been influenced by the Krishna myth, though it is just possible that the 
latter may have been coloured by the former. It is obviously a question 
of priority which must now be decided in favour of the Christian avatar. 


A. H. Keane. 
Lonpon. 
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John Knox and the Reformation.—By Andrew Lang.— 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mylxz four hundredth anniversary—though dates are disputed—of the birth 
i John Knox, which is being celebrated this year in Scotland, has called 
orth more than one new biography. Mr Lang’s position in the world of 
ktters, though it hardly requires him to write a Life of Knox, is likely to 
tract attention to his words regarding the chief actor in the drama of 
he Scottish reformation. A Life has been written by him, in which 
missions are made regarding Knox’s private virtues ; and even geniality 
ind amiability are ascribed to the private character of the man whom 
browning called “sour John Knox.” Beyond these admissions there is 
0 resort to incidents to demonstrate the domestic or clerical virtues ; and 
he Life, to the detriment of literary art and the violation of historical 
jopriety, is concerned almost altogether with the misdeeds of the historian 
ind the tricks, schemes, enterprises—whatever the proper word may be— 
if the politician. Mr Lang suggests that Knox as a politician and an 
listorian resembled Charles I. in “sailing as near the wind” as he could. 
in example of the misdeeds may be noted. In his History Knox declared 
hat the destruction of ecclesiastical buildings in Perth in 1559 was done 
y “the rascal multitude”; while in one of his letters, in which the details 
ven in the History are lacking, he wrote that it was “the brethren” who 
put their hands to reformation. Mr Lang wishes us to believe that Knox 
ud one version of the affair for “ contemporary foreign as well as domestic 
raders,” and another, the true one, for the person to whom the letter was 
dressed. The versions may contradict each other ; but it is not necessary 
accept Mr Lang’s statement, that according to the letter “the brethren” 
tvelled monasteries and burned monuments of idolatry, since Knox wrote 
hat “they put to their hands to reformation in Sanct Johnstoun (Perth), 
there the places of idolatry . . . . were made equal with the ground.” 
The letter, indeed, does not mention “the rascal multitude,” but it states 
hat punishment of death was pronounced, not against “the brethren,” but 
yainst man, woman and child, “indwellers there.” This charge against 
{nox as an historian may have the benefit of the Scottish verdict, “not 
proven,” 
819 
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From the historian we pass to the theologian, and find that Knox's 
conception of the mass as idolatry is an unchristian idea, and that “the 
sudden denunciation of a Christian ceremony, even what may be deemed 
a perverted Christian ceremony, as sheer ‘ idolatry,’ equivalent to the 
worship of serpents, bulls, or of a foreign Baal in ancient Israel—was a 
step calculated to confuse the real issues, and to provoke a religious war of 
massacre.” ‘To Knox the mass was the essence of Romanism; and as the 
destruction of the mass, doctrine and ceremony alike, was the real issue, 
he did not trouble himself about some diplomatic form of condemnation 
to take the place of sudden denunciation, or about a war of massacre 
which never occurred. Mr Lang takes pains with the idea of the mass as 
idolatry, and reaches the conclusion, peculiarly his own, that as Christianity 
arose out of Judaism, and retained “ the same God and the same scriptures,” 
so “ Protestantism arose out of medieval Catholicism, retaining the same 
God and the same scriptures.” 

In the critical examination to which Knox as a politician is subjected, 
Mr Lang deals with the question of obedience to authority, and with the 
special point of Queen Mary’s right to have in her private chapel the 
celebration of the mass, which was forbidden in Scotland by a law or 
resolution of 1560. It is declared that “ Knox wanted to prevent Mary 
Stuart from enjoying her hereditary crown”; and for justification of this 
declaration a letter from Knox to Sir W. Cecil is cited. The letter, which 
is in a fashion an apology for the treatise on the “ Regiment ” of women, 
in so far as it bears on the authority of Elizabeth, contains the words, 
“ We ought to take heed, lest that we in establishing one judged godly and 
profitable to her country, make entrance and title to many, by whom not 
only shall the truth be impugned, but also shall the country be brought to 
bondage and slavery. God give unto you, and other favourers of your 
country, eyes to foresee, and wisdom to avoid, the dangers appearing.” The 
blowing of the trumpet about the rule of women had not affected the 
stability of thrones, but he who blew the “ Blast” was not in remorse ; and, 
apart from the case of Elizabeth, he did not change regarding the rule of 
women. Mr Lang knows, however, that Knox was writing to Cecil against 
Mary Stuart. We are told that the position of the reformers was “ that 
of rebels”; and it is asked “if the menace against the priests and the 
ruin of monasteries were not seditions, what is sedition”? Effort, too, 
is made to show that Knox was not in harmony with Calvin and other 
reformers in regard to obedience to existing authority. Rebellion and sedi- 
tion may be very grave offences. Knox, however, who knew how to make 
serious charges against enemies, and to find for them ingenious names from 
the Old Testament, was able to bear with equanimity the abuse which 
relieved opponents. But he was anxious to show that what was called 
rebellion was not a political attack on authority. For him the interests 
of religion were supreme; and, if these interests required political revolu- 
tions, kings and rulers must be subjected to the authority of those to whom 
was given the guardianship of the truth revealed by God. Knox, as much 
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as Calvin, recognised the danger of Anabaptist anarchy; but he had a 
very definite theory regarding the rights and duties of a religious com- 
munity, and the theory did not yield to every fanatic or visionary the 
claim to be a law unto himself. Knox had been the pupil of John Major, 
and Major, though by some conservative restraint a scholastic and a 
Romanist, was, as a political thinker, sufficiently advanced to allow him to 
say :— Now I am not prepared to deny that, in case of necessity, it is 
within the rights of the people to transfer from one race to another the 
kingly power; but let that be always done after weighing carefully all the 
circumstances and with deliberation.” Influenced or uninfluenced by Major, 
Knox left passive obedience and passive resistance alike behind him. In 
a discussion with Lethington, fully set forth in the History, he used these 
words :—‘ But my argument has one other ground; for I speak of the 
people assembled together in one body of a (ane) commonwealth, unto 
whom God has given sufficient force, not only to resist, but also to suppress 
all kind of open idolatry ; and such a people, yet again I affirm, are bound 
to keep their land clean and unpolluted.” Arguments drawn from records 
of Jewish history may be fanciful to some of us in these days, but they 
had supreme authority for Knox ; and his contemporaries did not smile at 
appeals to the Old Testament. Whether Israel had a right to speak to 
Scotland may be disputed, and the examples chosen from the Old 
Testament may fail to strengthen Knox’s theory ; but the theory is definite, 
and saves its author from the guilt of individualism, and saves him as a 
man of action from the charge of rebellion and sedition, which may or may 
not be crimes. It may be possible to show that some of Knox’s words 
seem to contradict his idea of a commonwealth with the duty assigned and 
the power granted by God to suppress idolatry ; and it is perfectly easy to 
criticise the definition of idolatry. But Knox had a clear principle to 
educate his thought and guide his action. The Bible, for him, was the 
word of God, and doctrine or ceremony was false which had no authority 
or justification derived from that word. ‘Those who accepted the Scriptures 
were called to obey the commands therein; and action was to be taken, 
not by this man or that, but by “the people assembled together in one 
body of a commonwealth.” Knox attained to the conception of a religious 
commonwealth having definite duties and powers; and for him the 
Reformation in Scotland was effected by the true religious commonwealth. 
Years before the discussion with Lethington he had sent a message to the 
people of Scotland, calling on them to recognise themselves as citizens and 
to do their duty to religion. In 1558 he wrote “A letter addressed to 
the commonalty of Scotland”; and that communication had far-reaching 
consequences, inasmuch as it helped to create the commons as a body within, 
oras a part of, the State. “Neither would I,” he said, “that ye should 
esteem the reformation and care of religion less to appertain to you, because 
ye are no kings, rulers, judges, nobles, nor in authority. Beloved brethren, 
ye are God’s creatures, created and formed to His own image and similitude, 
for whose redemption was shed the most precious blood of the only beloved 
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Son of God, to whom He hath commanded His Gospel and glad tidings 
to be preached, and for whom He hath prepared the heavenly inheritance.” 
Hecontinued :—“Isay thatit doth not lessappertain to you, beloved brethren, 
to be assured that your faith and religion be grounded and established 
upon the true and undoubted Word of God, than to your princes and 
rulers.” Froude, who had understanding of the influence of the Reforma- 
tion on the Scottish character, has written that when the nobles were 
eager to support Mary in her scheme to reach the English throne, and 
when the road to it was through a Catholic revolution, “ John Knox alone, 
and the commons, whom Knox had raised into a political power, remained J 
true.” The religious community became a political power, as in the middle 
of the sixteenth century the concerns of religion and politics, of Church and 
State, were intermingled ; but to the Reformer the affairs of religion were 
paramount. It is not of the slightest importance that anyone in the 
twentieth century should call Knox a rebel or charge him with sedition. 
But for his good name in history it should be understood that he was in 
no sense an anarchist, but was a thinker and statesman who recognised and 
declared that with the people assembled together in a commonwealth lay 
the authority “ to keep their land clean and unpolluted.” 

In the Scottish Reformation movement it was given to Knox to pull 
down and to raise up. The spiritual fabric of the ancient Church was 
destroyed ; and, whether he was altogether responsible or not, methods o 
barbarism were on occasion employed. It is impossible, indeed, to picture 
the building of the Reformed or Protestant Church in Scotland without 
looking at the Old Church and its removal. Yet to appreciate the 
permanent service rendered by Knox to his country, and to understand 
the man himself, it is to his constructive work we must turn. Carlyle 
wrote of him:—“ He is the one Scotchman to whom, of all others, his 
country and the world owe a debt”; while Mr Lang, contemplating the 
work in which Knox took the chief part, says :—“ Mob violence, oppression 
by Protestant landlords, kirk censure, imprisonment, fine and exile, did 
their work in suppressing idolatry and promoting hypocrisy.” 

The Confession of Faith, compiled in four days, and mainly by Knox, 
continued from 1560 in the Scottish Church, till, by the irony of fate, the 
Westminster Confession, made in England, took its place. Knox was 4 
Calvinist, and the Confession bears the impress of the mind of Calvin; but 
Calvinism for the Scottish Reformer was not merely a theology by adoption. 
It became a part of the very man himself; and its attraction for him is 
revealed in his words :—“ Then only is our salvation in assurance, when we 
find the cause of the same in the bosom and counsel of God.” 

While the theology of the Confession is in no sense distinctively 
Scottish, the structure and definitions are the handwork of Knox and his 
associates, and his style is manifest in parts. No Scotsman of his time was 
a master of prose as he was, and the epic stature of the man was reflected 
in his style. “And so was born the just seed of David, the angel of the 
great counsel of God,” will serve as an example of his style, as will these 
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vords :—* In the general judgment there shall be given to every man and 
yoman resurrection of the flesh ; for the sea shall give her dead, the earth 
those that therein be enclosed ; yea, the Eternal, our God, shall stretch out 
His hand upon the dust, and the dead shall arise incorruptible.” 

In the First Book of Discipline Knox’s ecclesiastical polity was detailed ; 
but the nobles would not accept it, as it left them nothing of the 
patrimony of the ancient church. In Knox’s scheme the government was 
not to be episcopal, but was to be essentially democratic, as was fitting in 
scommonwealth organised as a church. Local congregations were to elect 
iM the ministers who were to be ordained, but not by the laying on of hands; 
Mud associated with the ministers were lay elders. The lay elder, who 
wntinued after Presbyterianism was established according to the plan of 
the Second Book of Discipline, made the church, by his presence in the 
wurts or councils, in a very special sense the church of the nation. Mr 
lang, showing in his book that he is not a Presbyterian, says :—‘ As the 
lifference between the Genevan and Anglican models contributed so greatly 
to the Civil War under Charles I., the results may be regretted”; but, it 
wed not be forgotten, Scotland had in the sixteenth century neither 
wlitical nor ecclesiastical connection with England. The most notable 
pint in Knox’s polity was the education scheme. Before him there were 
ducationists who wished schools to be instituted over the land, and there 
vas a plan for compelling the nobles to have their sons educated; but 
Knox, true to his idea of the commonwealth, modelled a scheme of 
primary, secondary, and university education, and proposed compulsory 
‘ucation for the people. Dealing with the subjects to be taken by 
pupils, he spoke of the time to be devoted “to that study in which they 
intend chiefly to travail for the profit of the commonwealth.” The nobles 
rjected the Book of Discipline, and seized and kept a large part of the 
patrimony of the ancient church which Knox intended for the “ ministers 
of the word, the poor, and the teachers of the youth.” Regarding the 
poor he said :—‘ We are not patrons for stubborn and idle beggars, who, 
nnning from place to place, make a craft of their begging, whom the civil 
nagistrate ought to punish ; but for the widow and fatherless, the aged, 
impotent, or lamed, who neither can nor may travail for their sustentation.” 

In a life of Knox his blunders as an historian and his vagaries as a 
politician must have a place, but that must be at least a little lower than 
the place set apart for his work as a reformer and his policy as an 
«clesiastical statesman. And, when his words and actions are subjected 
to criticism, the toleration of history demands that these should be seen in 
light of the sixteenth century. ; 

Joun HERKLEss. 

Tue University or St ANDREWS. 
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The International Critical Commentary: Amos and Hosea.—By William 
Rainey Harper, Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures in the 
University of Chicago.—Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 1905. 


Tur history of the origin and progress of prophetic religion is admittedly 
included in the history of the origin of early Christianity. Not only, 
therefore, for its own sake, but also for that of the history of Christianity, 
we are bound to assure ourselves that our view of the history of Hebrew 
prophecy is as full and accurate as under the circumstances it can be made, 
This is why I venture to review at some length the best existing summary 
both of old and of recent work on those two eminent prophets and 
astonishing personalities, Amos and Hosea. The author is President 
Harper, well known in former days as an enthusiastic and successful 
organiser of the teaching of Hebrew. I think it fairest to judge his book 
first of all from his point of view, and afterwards more from my own, 
protecting myself at the close from the accusation of arrogance by showing 
how an expanded point of view would perhaps have enabled the author to 
do still more for his subject. For Iam of opinion that we both need and 
shall in course of time possess two Old Testaments—the one handed down 
to us by the scholars of the Synagogue, and most important from a strictly 
Church point of view; the other underlying this, and slowly being brought 
to light by a succession of workers, primarily to the benefit of history, but 


also, in the second degree, of religion. The peace of the Church and the§ 


efficiency of the critics depend on this fact being thoroughly recognised, 
and Dr Harper might, as I think, have been still more efficient as a 
commentator, if he had put it in the foreground. 

It must be the author’s wide experience as a teacher which has induced 
him to devote much space to a résumé, in the first part of the Introduction, 
of what he calls the pre-prophetic activity. I wish myself that this com- 
prehensive sketch had been published separately, especially as Dr Harper 
states that he has much felt the scantiness of his space. Having regard to 
the plan of the series, the so-called minor prophets ought not, surely, to 
have had three volumes allotted to them; and if this and some other 
economies (the notes are sometimes lengthy) had been practised, these 
prophets could have been brought, without serious loss, into two volumes. 
For the sake of unity of subject, I shall confine my appreciation of the 
Introduction to that portion of it which relates to Amos and Hosea. 

With regard to Amos, our author holds, with the majority, that his 
home was at a place in the desert of Judah, where he was at once 4 
shepherd and a dresser of sycomores, a kind of tree which produces a small 
insipid fig. Hence arise several hard problems. (1) How came there to be 
sycomores, which love warmth, at Tekoa, which stands high? (2) How 
came Amos, in his ministry, to neglect Judah, and transfer himself to 
N. Israel? Were there not sufficiently able prophets in that country, 
which is generally regarded as the cradle of the higher prophecy ? (3) How 
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ame he by his wide knowledge, not only of N. Israel (this indeed is 
urprising enough), but also of the world outside? Dr Harper even goes 
0 far as to call him an “ethnologist.” (4) How did he obtain such a 
mastery of the poetical and literary arts? Had he predecessors, such as 
the writer of Isa. xv.—xvi. 12? or is he the Columbus of prophecy ? 

These problems are, from the author's point of view, carefully treated. 
Besides, we have a valuable exposition of Amos’s conception of God, and of 
the nature of worship or religion. Dr Harper insists on basing his account 
of both prophets solely on the original elements of the books, apart from 
interpolations and additions, and he makes no attempt to dilute results 
hich may to some appear disappointing. I find myself largely in agree- 
ment with him, though my own picture of the two prophets might no 
doubt differ in some historical points from that given in this volume. 
Dr Harper does full justice to the moral grandeur of Amos, who needs, 
however, it is remarked, a Hosea to supplement him. And here we are 
wnfronted by two fresh problems: (1) How can we account, from a 
historical point of view, for the sudden appearance of this grand but austere 
type of religion? And (2), seeing that the burden of the preaching of 
Amos was ruin and annihilation, how can we understand his using artistic 
and literary methods in the elaboration of his prophecies? A modern 
preacher may indeed do the like, but can we realise such a course when 
taken by Amos? Dr Harper refers incidentally to the editorial activity 
of the prophet’s disciples. May this be admitted as at least a partial and 
=) subordinate explanation ? 

We encounter a somewhat different set of problems in Hosea. This 
prophet inveighs against the priesthood with an emotional intensity which 
suggests that he may have been a priest himself. At any rate it has not 
been doubted that he was a member of the people whose sad destiny he 
reveals, With regard to his style, Professor G. A. Smith is of opinion 
that much of his work was not formally addressed to an audience, and 
Professor Marti, that his utterances in general are poems improvised at a 
white heat of passion, and circulated among the N. Israelitish people. Dr 
Harper, however (p. clvii.), holds a different view, and reminds us that 
“poetry was the most popular form of address before an Oriental audience.” 
Our author differs in part from Professor Marti on a much more important 
point, viz. the right view of what looks like an account of a tragedy in the 
domestic life of Hosea, brought about by an initial command of Yahwé to 
“take a wife of whoredom and children of whoredom ” as symbols of the 
land and people of Israel in their apostasy from their God. That the 
whole narrative (cc. i. and iii.) is allegorical, Professor Marti would not 
assert, but his arguments and those of Paul Volz are, if Dr Harper will 
excuse me for saying so, very effective for the allegorical view of ch. iii. 
lam afraid that I must admit that Dr Harper’s view, formerly my own, 
which is that Hosea’s adulterous wife at length went away from her husband, 
and became another man’s slave-concubine, till Hosea himself redeemed 
her at the price of a slave, seems to me to depend too much upon imaginative 
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supplementing of the text. Dr Harper’s treatment of the subject, however, 
is full and instructive, and I mention my own adverse view thus prominently 
because the author, in his courtesy, refers to my former opinion. 

Certainly the love of Hosea for the people of Israel pervades his 
prophecies; there is nothing like it in Amos. May we infer from this 
that Amos is, properly speaking, an outsider? ‘The question may have to 
be reconsidered. But at any rate we get a much fuller and warmer picture 
of Israelitish life in the true Book of Hosea (i.e. apart from interpolations), 
The immorality which prevailed in Israel is depicted to the life by this 
prophet, and yet his denunciations are more sympathetic to us than those 
of Amos, because he sees that in the character of Yahwé love and righteous- 
ness are combined, as they ought also to be combined, but are not, in the 
character of Israel. But he further sees, not less clearly than Amos, that 
if there is nothing analogous to the righteousness of the true Yahweé in the 
character of Israel, the divine love will have to stand by with averted eyes, 
while the divine righteousness executes the nation’s doom, and he knows 
but too well that the probability of such a repentance on Israel’s part as 
the divine lovingkindness can accept, is small indeed. 

Dr Harper’s special contribution to the study of these writings is 
mainly concerned with their poetical form. Much has been done of late 
years to show that the structure of Hebrew poetry is metrical and strophic. 
Our author claims (p. clxix.) that these researches have given a new 
impetus to textual criticism, and consequently to exegesis. I have myself 
long been a friend, though not a devotee, of Hebrew metre, and can allow 
the claim, though, as it appears to me, the results of this new impetus have 
not, thus far, been wholly beneficial. A more thorough textual criticism, 
involving some changes in the prevalent literary criticism, seems to mea 
necessary preliminary to a more fruitful study of Hebrew metre, and I 
cannot see that, putting aside Duhm and Marti, there are many brilliant 
textual critics among our recent metrists. But from all honest and 
intelligent work it is possible to learn, and I am sure that all will thank 
Dr Harper both for his own suggestions and for his useful notices of other 
work done in the same field. 

The commentary proper is so full that I must regretfully pass over much 
that is of interest. But the all-important subject of textual criticism must 
not be allowed to come short. Judged from his own point of view, 
Dr Harper has succeeded fairly well. He has not the initiative of Marti, 
but when he selects from the emendations of others, he may count on the 
approval of most liberal-conservative scholars. And yet I cannot but ask, 
are not too many of us like those careless and confident ones of whom the 
prophet Amos speaks (vi. 1)? We are very busy constructing summaries 
and surveys and dictionaries, but is their textual basis at all satisfactory? 
Is liberal-conservatism any longer tenable? If we examine the textual 
criticism of even its best representatives, we shall be compelled to ask @ 
number of importunate questions which I am afraid that those who adhere 
to it will find it difficult to answer. 
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I can, of course, only mention a few of the questions I have myself been 
led to ask. Take Amos i. 9, of which this is a literal rendering: “ Thus 
sith Yahwé: For three transgressions of Sér, yea, for four, I will not 
revoke it; because they delivered up a complete captivity to Edom, and 
remembered not the covenant of brethren.” If Sor means Tyre (so Harper), 
how comes it to be introduced between Philistia and Edom? Next, when 
was there a covenant of brethren between Israel and Tyre? And does 
“a complete captivity” make sense? The first problem is not mentioned. 
Yet, even if vv. 9-12 are a later insertion, the editor must have had some 
view on the subject, if by Sor he meant Tyre. The second receives a very 
§ poor solution, and the third baffles Dr Harper. Then comes Amos ii. 6, 
where Israel is doomed to destruction because they “sell the needy for a 
pair of shoes.” Explanations of this continue to flow in, but even the 
best of them show more learning than judgment. If a deeper textual 
criticism is necessary anywhere, it is so here. But Dr Harper, alas ! does 
not give it. The passage continues, “that pant after (or, that crush) the 
dust of the earth on the head of the poor.” Again, no real explanation is 
given. ‘The next line—“ and the way of the humble they turn aside ”—is 
clear enough, but too conventional for Amos ; must there not be something 
better underneath ? The question is not even asked. As a consequence, 
the next line, which is plain-spoken enough, has to be altered (“ girl” 
becomes “agreement”). Then we have the sin of “spreading out 
garments taken in pledge beside every altar,” which is said to be a 
violation of Ex. xxii. 26, which requires the return of such garments over- 
night ; but what an odd use is said to be made of these pledges! After 
this, as a parallel, comes the sin of “drinking the wine of the fined in the 
house of their god” (or, “houses of their gods”). Is all this a great 
success, or—a great critical failure ? 

Just referring to the unfortunate retention of “ Ashdod ” in Amos iii. 9, 
I ask leave to pause for a moment at Amos iii. 12. The old English 
Bible makes Amos say here that, “ as the shepherd taketh out of the mouth 
of the lion two legs, or a piece of an ear, so shall the children of Israel be 
taken out that dwell in Samaria in the corner of a bed, and in Damascus 
™ inacouch.” Nowhere else in Hebrew poetry can such a phrase be found 
as “two legs or a piece of an ear,” nor is it probable that BDL means 
“piece,” or even possible that DMSK means “damask.” Nor can 
Dr Harper do much for the truly extraordinary phrase, “who sit (dwell ?) 
in Samaria on the corner of a couch.” Is there no remedy ? 

In Amos iv. 10, imbedded in a passage which could well dispense with 
it, is the nonsensical phrase, “together with the taking captive of your 
horses.” Dr Harper relegates this to the margin; but it is a critic’s duty 
to account for the existence of the words. Soon after (v. 13) comes a fine 
poetic description of the divine power over nature, and in the middle of it 
a line which is rendered, “and he tells man what is his thought (?).” 
Now, references to the divine omniscience are of special interest. But is 
there such a reference here? Dr Harper himself is uncertain. Can we get 
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no further than a doubt? Our author takes a bolder course with Amos 
v. 25. ‘The question is, not as to the text, but as to the interpretation. 
Is the prophet absolutely hostile to sacrifices? In the Enc. Biblica (col. 
158) I felt obliged to answer in the affirmative, and I find that I have the 
valuable support of Professor Marti. President Harper, however, takes the 
other side. Following Professor D. B. Macdonald, he renders, “Was it 
(only) sacrifices and offerings that ye brought me in the wilderness,” etc., 
explaining that, in the golden age of Israel’s religion, Israel gave his God 
not only sacrifices, but something better, viz. moral obedience. I must 
confess that I do not agree with him. Ingenious as Professor Macdonald's 
exegetical argument is (Journ. of Biblical Literature, 1899, pp. 214 f.), it is 
not conclusive, and makes Amos’s otherwise simple position undesirably 
complicated. It is a poor thing for a prophet to say, “ Your sacrifices are 
bad, but amend them by superadding something better.” Practical 
church reformers might well adopt this course, but radical men like 
Amos and Hosea—how could they venture on the slippery path o 
compromise ? 

Not less difficult and unusual is our author’s reading of v. 26, which he 
gives thus, “‘ But now ye lift up the shrine of your king, and the image o 
your god which ye have made for yourselves.” Dr Harper is an excellent 
grammarian, but “now” is as questionable here as “only” in v. 25. And 
how can one imagine that Amos would have omitted the names of the 
gods in the procession? It may perhaps be answered that nowhere does 
he give the name of any divine rival of Yahwé, but the statement will 
not be endorsed by a keen critic of the text. 

I will only mention three more testing passages in Amos. One is 
viii. 14, which announces the hard fate in store for the adherents of false 
worships. They are described as those “ who swear by Samaria’s guilt, and 
say, As liveth thy god, O Dan; and, As liveth the way of Beer-sheba.” 
These formulz are given by Dr Harper as the oaths of the deluded people. 
But is this conservatism justified? 'The second passage is ix. 7, which 
begins, “ Are ye not as the sons of the Cushites to me?” “Israel,” so our 
author expounds this, “is no more to me than the far-distant, uncivilised, 
and despised black race of the Ethiopians.” These epithets, however, are 
not favoured by the context, unless indeed the Philistines and Aram were 
also far-distant, uncivilised, and despised. Moreover, is it true that the 
Ethiopians were an uncivilised and despised race? Winckler and Hommel 
would not agree with this. Certainly the problem of ix. '7 ought to have 
been solved better. 

The third is in that closing passage which almost all critics refer to 4 
later age. Can the author of this somewhat conventional but quite clearly 
written epilogue have used such an obscure expression (ix. 11) as “ the 
booth of David that is fallen down” ? According to Professor G. A. Smith 
(Twelve Prophets, i. 192), it means the kingdom of Judah ; according 
to Harper and Marti, the old Davidic kingdom, while, according to 
G. Hoffmann (Z.4.7.W., 1883, pp. 125 f.), the “booths” or “ huts ” 
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(sukkoth) of David are the poor, weak houses of which in David’s time the 
cities of Israel and Judah consisted, and which gave place to the palatial 
buildings of later days. Surely Hoffmann is right negatively. But why 
does not some critic suggest a better positive solution? Professor Driver’s 
note, which points out that the “breaches” referred to are those of a wall 
or fortress, ought to put a keen scholar on the track. 

I now pass on to Hosea. It is a fascinating subject, but beset with 
difficulties. Will President Harper rise to the increased demand upon his 
resources? Among the many hard passages are certainly i. 3 and iii. 1. 
“Gomer” and “ Diblaim” ought surely to have some significance ; are the 
radings right? And in iii. 1, can we acquiesce in the vague description, 
“a woman, beloved of (or, pointing differently, loving) a paramour, and 
an adulteress”? In the same passage we get the strange statement that the 
Israelites “turn to other gods, and are lovers of raisin-cakes.” Can 
archeology be said to have justified this? Where is the parallelism ? 
Still more unfortunate for the current criticism is its inability to account 
for “ lethek” in v. 2. Must there not be some recognisable word under- 
neath it? Have we no insight ? 

The darkness deepens outside the two short narratives, though even 
these offer some scarcely solved problems. Dr Harper’s ingenuity in 
dealing with iv. 4, 5 may be admitted, but the last line—“ and by night 
I will destroy thy mother ”—being clearly corrupt, throws doubt on what 
precedes. It is a poor makeshift to give “ mother” the sense of “ caste” 
or “clan.” Hos. v. 7 (latter part) is equally trying. Dr Harper gives, 
“the (next) new moon may destroy them with their portions”; but this 
is not half clear enough; and by what right is “next ” inserted? The 
version given of Hos. v. 116 is also too vague—“ because he has determined 
to go after vanity.” That is how a late editor might have written, not 
Hosea. ‘ Vanity” is a very poor emendation indeed, though as old as the 
LXX. In Hos. v. 13 there is the time-honoured riddle about “king 
Jareb.” Dr Harper quotes eleven explanations, and acquiesces after all in 
“king Jareb,” which, however, even if it were more defensible, could hardly 
be parallel to “ Asshur.” In Hos. vi. 5 Yahwé is made to say that he has 
“hewn them by the prophets,” and “slain them by the words of his mouth,” 
and in vi. 7 that “they, like men, have transgressed the covenant,” after 
which we read, “ there they have betrayed me.” Where is the critic with | 
a clear eye, and free from a superstitious regard to tradition, who will 
restore the true text? I am afraid that vi. 9—“ hopelessly corrupt ” and 
yet emended—still waits for such a critic. 

Perhaps the most striking defect of the text as we have it is the 
scantiness of the local colouring. A critic of insight should be able to 
restore some of this colouring. Underneath the present text a stronger 
and more coloured phraseology ought often to be discernible. Thus, in 
vii. 12 “TI will chastise them by the abundance of their corrections” is too 
poor and too pale to be the true correction. In vii. 16 it is a mercy that 
“they turn to Baal” is given for “ they turn—not upwards.” I do not 

54a 
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mean to say that this is enough. In viii. 5 the supposed pious ejaculation 
is doubtful Hebrew. Can nothing be seen underneath? In viii. 9 can 
“a wild ass taking his way by himself” be justified to zoologists? In 
viii. 10 cannot Dr Harper give us something better? In viii. 12 Pentateuch 
critics have been accustomed to see a reference to collections of written 
laws. But the writing of laws is not a subject that one expects to find 
referred to here. The whole passage (vv. 11-13) is very doubtful. Can 
critics do nothing more than Dr Harper records ? 

Among other nests of ill-solved problems is Hos. x. 9: can “ there they 
stood,” and “ for their two sins,” possibly be right? The Shalman-passage, 
too, and its context (vv. 14, 15), need firmer treatment. And what shall 
I say of chap. xi.? I cannot copy it all out. But if I did so, it would 
be plain that nothing much short of a revolution in criticism is required. 
Are children taught to walk by being carried, and drawn with the “cords 
ofaman”? And fancy comparing Israel’s God to one who lifts up the 
yoke, etc.! Professor Marti is at any rate bolder ; but how can Yahweé be 
compared to “a slayer of men”? ‘There is much more that might be said, 
especially on v. 7; but I forbear. 

Chap. xii. is equally exacting. Surely some fine things ought to be 
brought to light by a keener criticism. Dr Harper analyses the section, 
but is it not a more primary duty to restore the true text? Not to dwell 
on the problem of the Judah-passage (xii. 1b, but xi. 12b in E.V.), I 
maintain that the whole passage relative to Jacob is miserably disfigured ; 
neither Harper nor Marti gives any appreciable help. And what shall one 
‘say of v. 12, even as corrected by these critics? Worse things, however, 
await us in xiii. 2. How can Dr Harper have satisfied himself with the 
reading, “To such they say, [O God!]| With a people sacrificing to 
demons ; | With men kissing calves !” 

I wish I had room to consider the botanical passages in Hos. xiii. 15, 
and chap. xiv. It would be my duty to speak appreciatively of Dr Harper's 
work, though there are riddles even here of which he does not seem fully to 
realise the existence. 

The reader has now had my estimate of this important work from a 
twofold point of view. I have endeavoured to give a sympathetic sketch 
of those general conclusions of the author which are on the whole firmly 
established. I have also not withheld my opinion that he and scholars 
like him are deficient in cognisance of the harder critical problems, and in 
the power of grappling with them, and also in what I may call catholicity 
of method. The last of these deficiencies is really fatal. If the old 
methods are as inadequate as I think that I have proved them to be, the 
only scientific course, surely, is to develop new ones, as the result of a more 
thorough study of the textual phenomena. To be incomplete is not 
unscientific, but not to correct faults when they are pointed out is un- 
scientific. Progress in natural science has always gone hand in hand with 
the application of new methods, and so it will be found to be in the case 
of our study. It is therefore urgently necessary that we Old Testament 
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sholars should seek for a deeper and wider knowledge of the textual facts, 
and either adopt or strike out for ourselves new critical methods. 

In the use of new methods we have now a most valuable source of 
suggestion and control in the so-called N. Arabian theory, and it is with 
deep regret that I say that Dr Harper’s references to this theory (for which 
sve Hibbert Journal, July 1903, p. 755; April 1904, pp. 571 ff. ; and my 
own Bible Problems, 1904, pp. 160-185, 262-271) are entirely inadequate 
to the wants of the student, and sometimes positively misleading. ‘Thus, 
in p. lxxxv., note, the “ Musri hypothesis” is barely alluded to, and in 
p. liv. the “ Jerahmeelite hypothesis in EB, CB, and elsewhere.” In 
p. 334 it is said that four N. Arabian districts have been “found” in 
Hos. ix. 6 (EB should be CB) by means of free (should be, methodical) 
emendation. In pp. xxxiii. and 365 “ Jerahmeel ” is called “ all-pervading ” ; 
in p. ci., however, the Jerahmeelites are only the leaders of the N. Arabian 
races, and it is added that they “were the occasion of all (!) ancient 
Israelitish life and activity,” the absurdity of which lies in the circum- 
stance that when the application of Assyriology to the exegesis of the 
Old Testament is referred to, the present reviewer's name is bound to be 
somewhat prominent. The student will also be surprised to find that in 
p. lvi. an inconvenient correction of the text is called ** groundless,” simply 
because it is founded on facts not yet recorded in handbooks and referred 
to by examiners (see Hibbert Journal, July 1903, pp. 760 f.). 

It only remains to justify myself, as a reviewer, against a possible charge 
of captiousness by mentioning a very few of the new and approximately 
true things which Dr Harper, if he had had greater courage, might have 
found out. Of course, I assume the reality of certain often-repeated names 
of N. Arabian regions and cities, also the existence of recurrent types of 
textual corruption, the evidence for which is now very large indeed. I 
must further assume that my readers have flexibility enough to adapt 
themselves to a new point of view, and will not be so unfair as to call a 
name or a style of writing grotesque, simply because it is unfamiliar to 
devotees of the traditional text. The underlying text was, of course, very 


© different from the “ revised version ” of the later editors. 


It is probable, then, that Amos iii. 12 ran at first nearly thus: 
“. . . . as the shepherd rescues | Out of the lion’s mouth two legs [gloss 


on * lion,” that is, Bir-dadda], | So shall the bené Israel be rescued | Who - 


dwell in Shimron [g/oss, in Ephrath of Maacath] and in Aram-ashak (gloss, 
Asshur).” Bir-dadda was an Arabian king. 

Amos vi. 1-7 may once have stood thus: “ Woe to the careless in 
Siyyon, | To the confident on the mount of Shimron, | Who have 
conquered Ashtar of the Gileadites, | And swallowed up for themselves 
Beth-ishmael, | Who have gone to war with Jerahmeel of Arab, | And rule 
over Sephath of Aram-ashak, | Who vaunt themselves because of Beth- 
jerahmeel, | Who have subdued to themselves all Asshur. | Therefore at 
this time shall they go into exile, | From Asshur of the Gileadites shall 
they be expelled (?).” To save space, I have passed over some glosses, also 
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v. 4a and v. 5b, which introduce a reference to feasting, and the line in 
v. 6 about the ruin of Joseph; these appear to be insertions of the later 
editor. For the whole passage cp. vi. 13a, where read, “who rejoice in 
Gilead-arab and Rakman,” and 2 Kings xiv. 28 (Crit. Bib.). The famous 
reference to “ David” (v. 5) occurs in a gloss; the word is corrupt. 

Lastly, Amos vii. 14, which contains the prophet’s answer to the priest 
of Bethel, probably ran thus : “ And Amos answered and said to Amaziah, 
No prophet am I, no member of a prophets’ guild am I, but a (plain) son 
of Ashhur (gloss, a son of Ishmael, of Shakram). And Yahwe took me 
from Ashhur of Ishmael, and Yahwé said to me, Go, prophesy against my 
people Israel.” Amos was, in fact, a native of the Israelitish territory in 
the N. Arabian borderland, often called Ashhur of Jerahmul (or Ishmael). 

Gladly would I show how much more intelligible the companion- 
prophet becomes, when new methods are applied to his seemingly dark 
prophecies. I have, in fact, a large amount of fresh material. Suffice it, 
however, to have shown that following the new methods leads to many not 
unimportant results. Ought these things to be kept back from students? 
I think not. Far be it from me to undervalue old methods. The student 
must be trained first of all in the use of them, but to restrict education to 
this is to condemn students to be for ever ploughing the sand, and is only 
too likely to react most injuriously on the teachers. Dr Harper will, I 
think, understand and excuse these criticisms; they are based on facts 
which cannot, as I venture to hold, be explained away. 

T. K. Cueyne. 


Oxrorp. 





Grundriss der Ritschlschen Dogmatik.—Von Constantin von Kiigelgen.— 
Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: Richard Wopke, 1903. 


Ir Ritsch] drew to himself many devoted disciples, he raised against 
himself far more numerous determined opponents. In his introduction the 
writer of this sketch of Ritschl’s theology brings together a number of 
the varied charges which have been heaped upon him; and so inconsistent 
and contradictory do these accusations prove, that even from the dis- 
agreement of the witnesses against him one might conjecture that he 
cannot be quite as black as he has been painted. The intention of the 
author of this book is to offer such an exposition of the dogmatics of 
Ritschl as will also serve as a defence, and the matters dealt with, as 
well as the method adopted, are throughout determined by this apologetic 
purpose. 

In answer to the charge that Ritschlianism is Neo-Kantianism, it is 
shown that it was Ritschl’s constant effort “to preserve the religion of 
revelation from illegitimate mixture with non-Christian metaphysics” ; that 
he sought “to make the content of the Bible, in so far as it is concern 
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vith Christ, the exclusive source of evangelical dogmatics,” although it is 
smitted “ that he did not always fully succeed in his intention, and that 
he did not always quite follow his principle”; that in the structure of his 
theological system out of this material “he accepted the Lutheran con- 
fssion as his standard.” His distinctive characteristic, however, is found 
inhis theory of value-judgments, in which “the value of the revelation 
of God and the value of the Holy Scriptures as the record of this 
rvelation for us Christians” is recognised. “It belongs to Ritschl’s 
vay of handling the Bible that he so concentrates all in it on Christ, 
that one learns to see in Him in every feature the Bringer of 
Salvation.” In contrast to Schleiermacher, he does not treat “the 
Holy Scripture, the revelation, as only a standard of judgment for the 
contents of ‘the Christian self-consciousness, but as the source of it.” 
While on the one hand he insists that we must recognise “ the forgiveness 
Jof sin as the necessary foundation of the Christian religion,” yet on the 
other he so attaches the forgiveness of sins to membership in the Kingdom 
of God that he maintains “ the conception of the kingdom of God as the 
fndamental principle of dogmatics.” The position is positive, evangelical, 
«riptural. 

As Kant had affirmed God, immortality, liberty as postulates of the 
j practical reason, so Ritschl relates all religious knowledge to the practical 
end of religion. In it is expressed, not the essence of things in themselves, 
but only their worth for us, and their worth depends on their relation to 
man’s vocation to blessedness in the kingdom of God in dominion over the 
world. Ritschl, however, departs from Kant in affirming that we do 
rally know things, even although we know them only in relation to 
ourselves; our relative knowledge is a real knowledge. The writer, 
while insisting that in his theory of knowledge Ritschl advances beyond 
Kant to the position of Lotze, acknowledges “that Ritschl has expressed 
himself inaccurately and indistinctly,” as he was lacking “in the 
necessary philosophical culture for the construction of a theory of 
knowledge.” Of the subjectivism and even scepticism which some 
critics find in Ritschl, the writer discovers no sufficient evidence. 

As regards freedom, Ritschl deals with it only from the stand- 
point of Christian experience. Freedom consists in “not only the 
ability to determine one’s action according to one’s own final purpose in 
dominion over one’s individual impulses, but in the direction of the will to 
the most universal good purpose, which is expressed in the kingdom of 
God.” The Christian ideal of freedom ‘embraces two functions, 
the religious and the moral, confidence in God, which raises one 
above the world, and action from love to one’s neighbour, to bring 
about the community, which as the highest good represents the 
perfectly good.” The opposite of this is sin; it is primarily distrust of 
and irreverence towards God ; it is neither necessary from man’s constitu- 
tion or for his development; it is not intended by God. “The possi- 
bility and the probability of sinning rests in this, that the human 
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will, which ought to determine itself according to the recognised 
good, is an ever-growing reality, with the activity of which the 
full knowledge of the good is not bound up from the beginning.” 
Rejecting the doctrine of original sin very energetically, he maintains 
that “the conviction that we are sinners, as individuals and in 
connection with all other men, forms a necessary part of the 
Christian view of the world and of life.” This universal sinfulness is 
explicable experimentally by the fact that “the impulse of unbounded 
use of freedom with which every man steps into the world meets the 
manifold allurements to self-will which spring out of the sin of society.” 
As sin is to be judged by its opposite, the good, and as the good in the 
Christian sense is the kingdom of God, the kingdom of God is the 
standard to be applied to the sin of the world. There is a kingdom of 
sin opposed to the kingdom of God, as the sin of each man is partly the 
result and partly the cause of the sin of the race, each individual con- 
tributing to and being influenced by the racial evil, the full extent of 
which can be seen only by comparison with the aim of the kingdom of 
God. While God, from the standpoint of His purpose to redeem, reckons 
sin as ignorance, yet there may be a growing antagonism to God, which, 
as a permanent refusal of His redemption, may ultimately involve His 
wrath, which will eternally destroy all who shut themselves out of His 
kingdom. As a present reality, Ritschl altogether denies the wrath 
of God. He does not expel the sense of sin from the Christian con- 
sciousness, but he does pronounce the sense of guilt, which represents 
the evils of life as divine penalties, to be un-Christian, since it implies 
a lack of filial confidence in God. Accordingly, he maintains that the 
Christian must not regard death as a consequence of the sin of Adam, 
but as an ordinance of nature which has lost its sting. The forgiveness of 
sin is for him but a means towards an end. God forgives sins in order 
that He may establish His kingdom. The reason for forgiveness is 
God’s purpose to bring sinful men into fellowship with Himself in His 
kingdom. It is not his intention to minimise the evil of sin when 
he describes it as ignorance, since it is so regarded only a parte dei, 
whereas a parte hominis it is described as distrust and lack of reverence 
towards God, and its roots are found in self-will and impious delight in 
the world. Even the sense of guilt, if it misinterprets the evils of life as 
penalties, is prophetic of the wrath of God, which will be directed against 
all who refuse the forgiveness of sin in the membership of the kingdom 
of God. 

Conceiving God as spiritual personality, as Love, he regards the 
kingdom of God as the correlate of the divine will of love and 
of God’s end for Himself. Because God is by nature love, “the king- 
dom which is for us is also for Himself; consequently for Ritschl out of 
this conception of holy love are to be derived all the divine attributes, as 
eternity, wisdom, justice, grace, faithfulness, etc., only as special forms of His 
revealed activity of love, if the unity of the divine essence is not to be set 
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side.” In affirming the kingdom of God as the correlate of the divine will, 
bedoes not mean to represent God as dependent on the world, but to assert 
the immanence of the divine essence in the world. His emphasis on value- 
judgments as the form of our knowledge of God is exaggerated, as from 
Kant even he might have learned that the practical reason also can yield 
theoretical knowledge. The knowledge that attaches itself to man’s 
rligious consciousness and to his moral conscience is not merely sub- 
jective, but can claim to be objective. Ritschl’s theory of value-judg- 
nents obscures this truth; but he does claim a real knowledge of God 
fr the Christian mind. In emphasising the immanence of God he has 
mdoubtedly done less than justice to the transcendence, which, how- 
wer, he did not mean to deny. His distinctive merit is the energy 
vith which he has insisted on the historical revelation of God in the 
person of Jesus. 

Ritschl’s Christology has its basis altogether in Christian faith. Only 
in the membership of the Christian community can the full compass of the 
historical reality of Christ be apprehended. While Ritschl lays stress on 
the immanence of Christ in human history, he does not deny the transcend- 
ence. As the writer of this book goes further than I have ventured to do 
in my book on the Ritschlian Theology in defending Ritschl against the 
charge that he denies altogether the pre-existence of Christ, or at most 
ifirms only an ideal pre-existence, I gladly give his full statement, with 
vhich I am now inclined to express my cordial concurrence. “ Ritschl 
by no means denies that Christ is pre-existent, but only affirms that 
He as pre-existent is concealed from us. But that does not in any 
way prevent Christ’s existing eternally for God as the person who (als 
derjenige als der) is revealed to us in temporal limitations.” This does 
not mean only an ideal pre-existence as the object of the divine volition. 
“For since, according to Ritschl, the difference between willing and ful- 
flling must, for God in contrast to us, be set aside, it appears to us that 
Ritschl assumes a pre-existence of Christ which is indeed hidden from us, 
but is revealed to God, as not only willed, but also consequently realised.” 
As the relation of Christ to God is primary, and of His community 
secondary, as dependent on His, His pre-existence is the presupposition 
of the kingdom of God as God’s end for Himself. Ritschl, however, 
demands that Christian theology shall concern itself not with this con- 
tealed pre-existence, but with the revealed historical reality of Jesus Christ 
in its moral significance and religious value. In affirming Christ’s 
divinity in a value-judgment, it is remote from his intention to deny its 
reality in any other sense. From the worth of the work of Christ 
as Saviour and Lord, he infers the truth of His Person as the Son of God 
possessing and exercising a unique relation to God. He regards the 
Resurrection of Christ as altogether corresponding with the worth of His 
Person, and as the appropriate completion of the divine revelation in Him. 
As the pre-existence of Christ is hidden from us, so also the exaltation 
to the right hand of God; but the reality of that exaltation is revealed 
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in the operations of Christ in His community, for He is still the perfect 
revealer of God. 

According to Ritschl, Christ’s work is reconciliation. In deal- 
ing with his teaching on this subject, the following considerations must 
not be lost sight of. For him there is no present wrath of God rest- 
ing on humanity; it is altogether a future possibility, an eschatological 
conception. Reconciliation is viewed not in its Godward, but in its 
manward aspect, as removing man’s mistrust of God due to his sense of 
guilt. As God regards sin as ignorance, it cannot prevent that com- 
munity with God which, on higher grounds (the fulfilment of His 
purpose in the kingdom of God), He desires. The death of Christ has the 
significance of a sacrifice in which He completes His priestly vocation. 
It is not the reason for the gracious disposition of God, but, as its result 
expresses summarily the perfect unity of Christ with God, which He 
proved in His humility, patience, and fidelity unto death. It was thus 
that “Christ experienced the complete dominion over the world, which 
must be reproduced by the members of the kingdom of God.” It 
has been objected that, if His divinity is thus transferable, it 
is not unique. But Ritschl does not teach that this dominion is 
imitable by man, but that it is communicable by Christ as the repre- 
sentative of a new spiritual life. This dominion over the world is not 
less an evidence of a unique divinity, because Christ not only possesses 
it, but also can confer it on others; in Him it is original, in others 
derived. As representative of the community of the kingdom of God, 
He in His priestly act dedicates Himself and it “unto God in humility, 
patience, and fidelity, unto an obedience proved to the uttermost.” 
Although this sacrifice is not the cause, but the result of God’s gracious 
disposition towards men, yet it may be regarded as a gift or offering or 
priestly service to God, as it can be derived not only from God’s com- 
mand, but also from Christ’s willing obedience in His vocation. He thus 
leads His community back to God in this fulfilment of, His life-work. 
He does not, as man’s substitute, suffer for man, but as man’s representative 
He leads man to fulfil his own vocation. His death has a direct reference 
both to God’s love and man’s sin. “ As the sacrificial act of the fulfilment 
of His priestly vocation, His death is a means of equipping the new 
community with the divine forgiveness of sin, in so far as Christ, as its 
intentional representative, transforms that separation of humanity from 
God into the community of the same with God as its Father.” As Christ 
reveals God and reconciles man in order to establish the kingdom of God 
in dominion over the world, His prophetic and His priestly functions are 
by Ritschl subordinated to the kingly. 

Justification is not for Ritschl, as for the pietists, an analytic 
judgment regarding the value of faith; but a synthetic judgment of the 
gracious, merciful will of God in granting sinners access to Himself; but 
this gift is appropriated by faith, the confidence which is evoked by grace 
instead of the distrust hitherto connected with the sense of guilt. It is not 
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faith that justifies, but God, not on account of but through faith. Faith 
has no merit, but it is the indispensable condition of the realisation of the 
justification wrought by God. Not the moral character is first changed, 
but the religious disposition, and from this change of distrust to confidence 
towards God the moral change results. Ritschl has been charged 
vith a Catholicising tendency in attaching justification to the 
community, and not the individual, as the Protestant reformers 
had done. But he recognises that justification is experienced by 
the individual, while he insists that it is only in the Christian com- 
munity that the knowledge of the forgiveness of sin comes to him, as even 
Luther had affirmed. The mediation of the Christian society in stimu- 
lating and sustaining the individual experience may be freely and fully 
recognised by Protestantism. 

As Ritschl’s view of the kingdom of God has often been represented 
as predominantly, if not exclusively, ethical, the writer of this book lays 
stress on the consideration that it is for Ritschl in the first place a 
religious conception. As in dealing with this topic I was myself led to 
the assumption that the ethical tended to throw into the shade the 
religious aspect of the kingdom of God in Ritschl’s theology, I very 
gladly present this other side of the question without committing 
myself to an unreserved acceptance of this writer’s representations. 
God’s dominion for Ritschl means an operation of “God directed towards 
men. But this combines two things. The kingdom of God is the highest 
good which God realises in men, and at the same time their common task, 
as the dominion of God only exists in the rendering of obedience by men.” 
But as membership in the kingdom depends on attachment to Jesus Christ, 
the highest good is not secured by the discharge of the task of the kingdom, 
for the divine bounty exceeds the human duty in the kingdom. The divine 
gift imposes the human task ; the human task does not secure the divine gift. 
That Ritschl desires to assert the religious good of grace, as well as the 
moral task of duty in his idea of the kingdom, must be conceded. That he 
has not quite succeeded in unifying his conception he himself confesses, when 
he likens Christianity, not to a circle with one centre, but to an ellipse 
with two foci. There is no ground, however, for the charge that the idea 
of God led Ritschl away from Christianity as a religion into the bypaths of 
Socialism, as personally for him the divine grace in the forgiveness of sin. 
was the highest good. Some justification for the charge that in the king- 
dom of God Ritschl gives greater prominence to the moral than to the 
religious is, however, afforded by the distinction Ritschl makes between the 
Church and the kingdom. The writer of this book expounds this distinc- 
tion without noticing that this is involved. As worshipping believers 
torm the Church, as acting from the motive of love the kingdom. The 


| Church appropriates the divine gifts, which the kingdom of God carries 


to completion in the human services of love. 
The Christian community is one in the Spirit. As the knowledge 
of God in the Christian community the Spirit is identical with the 
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knowledge God has of Himself. As the motive of the common love of 
this society, it is the eternal object of the love of God. The Spirit is, 
therefore, the power flowing from the eternal self-consciousness and eternal 
will of love of God, “‘which enables the community to appropriate His 
revelation as Father through His Son.” With the Holy Spirit Ritschl 
connects most closely regeneration and the moral and religious fruits of 
the new life; while he refuses to separate this operation of the Spirit from 
the Christian community, he does not identify the Spirit so operating with 
the community. He lays stress on the revealed existence of the Spirit in 
the community, and declines to speculate about “the personal subsistence 
of the Spirit.” The religious value-judgment is concerned not with the 
immanent, but the economic trinity. As regards the fruits of the Spirit, 
Ritschl regards penitence as the result of faith; but he fails to recognise 
the grief for sin, which may prepare and incline to Christian faith. Belief 
in the fatherly providence of God he emphasises as “one of the results of 
reconciliation, and denies that it is, as has generally been assumed, one 
of the articles of natural religion, as he concentrates his attention ex- 
clusively on the revealed religion. With this belief he connects the 
question of miracles. As the Christian regards all natural events as 
at God’s disposal, when He wishes to help men, for him miracles are any 
events which are special signs of God’s readiness to be gracious, and the 
scientific conception of an order of nature cannot invalidate this confidence 
in a fatherly providence. But this is a religious value-judgment, and not 
a theoretical judgment, that would offer any explanation to science. Among 
the Christian virtues Ritschl reckons humility, patience, fidelity in one’s 
vocation, and especially prayer as thanksgiving rather than as petition. 
By this exercise of the Christian perfection, growing out of his filial re- 
lation to God, the Christian attains more and more to dominion over the 
world, a spiritual dominion, in which even its manifold evils prove means 
of moral development and religious discipline, become subservient to the 
kingdom of God, secure the superiority of the personality to the order of 
nature and the course of the world. Ritschl has been charged with 
ignoring altogether all that belongs to the Christian hope; but desirous as 
he is of not going beyond the bounds of experience, averse as he is to all 
flights of speculation, he affirms that faith is supported by “the hope that 
the completion of the kingdom of God as the highest good is to be 
realised under conditions which lie beyond the world-order of our ex- 
perience.” For Christians, in his view, “ death is only an appearance of their 
existence as attached to the earthly body, while their spirit is life, which 
is not touched thereby.” 

In the exposition of the Ritschlian theology in this volume, much 
controversial matter is introduced; but as most of this has a local and 
temporary interest, I have as far as possible avoided any reference to it in 
the summary of the contents I have attempted. I have found myself 
generally in cordial agreement with the writer. At several points I have 
already ventured to indicate my own opinions. Further study of the subject 
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since the publication of my own book has led me nearer to the more favour- 
able judgment on many points which is offered by this writer. Not that I 
incline to be at all satisfied with all Ritschl’s solutions of the great theo- 
logical problems, but that I am more convinced than ever that Ritschl has 
contributed much to recent theological progress. The advance of many of 
the members of his school to stronger and safer positions than he at first 
sight appears to hold, compels one carefully to revise one’s judgment. To 
mention only one matter, the theory of value-judgments has been so de- 
veloped by Reischle, that many of the objections hitherto made to it are 
seen to be misconceptions. As a pioneer Ritschl made mistakes, which 
fidelity to his guiding principles has enabled his own disciples to correct. Ht 
His standpoint was so new, that any judgments from the older standpoints 
were bound to be unjust to him. And it must be frankly added that he 
has suffered much injustice at the hands of his critics. Without any 
partisanship one may rejoice that more strenuous efforts are now being made 
to understand him, and so to deal justly with him. As such an endeavour, 
most competent and sympathetic, this book is to be warmly commended. 
Without committing myself to the rash judgment that the author is always 
correct in every explanation, and successful in every defence, yet nowhere 
have I felt constrained strongly to dissent from him; and the work asa 
whole I believe to be one of the most trustworthy and helpful guides to 
the study of one of the greatest theological thinkers given to the Christian 
Church during last century. 































Atrrep E. Garvie. 
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The Myths of Plato: translated, with introductory and other observa- Lal 
tions, by J. A. Stewart, M.A.—Pp. xii+532.—London: Macmillan i 
& Co. 









Turner is Plato the dialectician and Plato the mythologist. The former 
is elusive enough. He is all the characters of the dialogue at once. 
Besides, the hard-and-fast, the literal, the one-sided, are foreign to his . 
spirit. Even when the feet are on the ground, the wings remain half open. 
Much more, however, is Plato found baffling when, of deliberate intent, 
he soars up into the empyrean, “an eagle flight, bold and forth on, leaving 
no tract behind.” There cannot, then, be any question of “explaining” 
him. A poem or a prophecy, or, for the matter of that, a jest—and 
sometimes the Platonic myth ozovdy xaptevrifera:—does not address itself 
to the explanatory faculty, the mere “ Yes-No consciousness.” Professor 
Stewart fully realizes this. His one concern, therefore, is to promote, not 
analysis, but insight, not criticism, but sympathetic appreciation. The 
methods of the commentator on the Ethics are laid aside. Thoughts are 
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not matched or supplemented with thoughts, but feelings with feelings, 
Feel with Dante the mystic, is the advice repeatedly given, and you will 
be very near to feeling with Plato the mystic, however much the sceneries 
of the Myth of Er and of the Paradiso be unlike in the painting. Hence 
an exposition unacademically warm and intimate in tone. There may be 
noticed a certain purism and delicacy of language, a certain abandon of 
associative fancy that flies to the far-fetched parallel, a certain naiveté and 
candour of personal confession. And their common justification is that 
the writer who would move the feelings must himself be moved. We pause 
in our reading, troubled with dreams, and then read on that we may again 
be troubled. It is the difference, one might say metaphorically, between 
a book of religion and a book of theology. The book of religion in the 
making absorbs, and in the being read gives out, the larger measure of 
humanity, and is so far the more real thing. So too, then, this book is 
likely to prove more stirring, and more lasting, in its appeal, than many 
a piece of scholar’s work, no less learned, perhaps, but with less of the 
whole man in it. 

To the question, “ Why did Plato resort to myth?” Professor Stewart 
in effect replies, “ Because when he was in a certain mood myth came to 
him.” No exterior reason is to be sought. No prior resolve was there to 
amuse, or to mystify, or to compete with the tales of the poets daa Oeioi 
eto. The form and matter of the Platonic myth are born—not made but 
born—together. Io have dressed up dogina in figurative garb, to have 
poetized didactically, would have been allegory, not myth. The nerve of 
Professor Stewart’s contention consists precisely in this, that he will not 
have us confound myth with allegory, the adorning of a tale with the 
pointing of a moral. For him the differentia of the Platonic myth is its 
spontaneity. It is the spontaneous self-expression of a mood. What 
mood? Professor Stewart names it “ transcendental feeling,” and renders 
his own personal experience of its efficacy thus:—“I hold that it is in 
Transcendental Feeling, manifested normally as Faith in the Value of Life, 
and ecstatically as sense of Timeless Being, and not in Thought proceeding 
by way of speculative construction, that Consciousness comes nearest to 
the object of Metaphysics, Ultimate Reality. It is in Transcendental 
Feeling, not in Thought, that Consciousness comes nearest to Ultimate 
Reality, because without that Faith in the Value of Life, which is the 
normal manifestation of Transcendental Feeling, Thought could not stir. 
It is in Transcendental Feeling that Consciousness is aware of ‘The 
Good *—of the Universe as a place in which it is good to be. ‘Trans- 
cendental Feeling is thus the beginning of Metaphysics, for Metaphysics 
cannot make a start without assuming ‘The Good, or the Universe as a 
place in which it is good to be’; but it is also the end of Metaphysics, for 
Speculative Thought does not really carry us further than the Feeling, 
which inspired it from the first, has already brought us: we end, as we 
began, with the Feeling that it is good to be here. To the question, 
‘Why is it good to be here?’ the answers elaborated by ‘Thought are no 
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more really answers than those supplied by the Mythopeeic Fancy inter- 
preting Transcendental Feeling.” 

It will be noticed that Professor Stewart here brings together under 
one notion two things at first sight having little in common, namely, our 
normal conviction that life is good, and “an abnormal experience of our 
conscious life,” that ecstatic sense of timeless being which, according to 
our author, it is the essence of great poetry to be able to induce. The 
reason for this conjunction is to be found in a novel piece of genetic 
psychology. It is argued that, whilst transcendental feeling appears in 
“our ordinary object-distinguishing time-marking consciousness,” it does 
not originate in it, but in a deeper-lying “vegetative part of the soul.” 
This part “ without sense of past or future or self silently holds on to life.” 
Its hold on life is reflected in our “ value-feeling” that life is good, its 
timeless sleep in the intimation of timeless being whispered by the 
mythopeeic fancy. For long before man had begun to think about the 
values which he felt (and “ however high he may rise as ‘thinker,’ it is 
only of ‘values’ that he genuinely thinks”) “feeling had taken into its 
service his imagination with its whole apparatus of phantasms—waking 
dreams and sleep dreams—and made them its exponents.” So then the 
Platonic myths “come as dreams and must be received as dreams, without 
thought of doctrinal interpretation. Their ultimate meaning is the 
‘feeling’ which fills us in beholding them; and when we wake from them, 
we see our daily concerns and all things temporal with purged eyes.” 

So far we seem to have got no more than an explanation of how poetry 
in general, or myth in general, becomes instinct with the promise of 
“something rich and strange.” But there are certain specific features of 
the Platonic myth to be accounted for. For instance, in his myths Plato’s 
dream is of a personal God and of a personal immortality for man. Are 
these the natural products of the mythopeeic fancy as such, or do the alien 
conceptual constructions of the philosopher obtrude upon the vision? For 
it is possible to dream, not only of “another and a bet'ter world,” but also 
of the workshop. ‘There is the gate of horn as well as the gate of ivory— 
a fact that Professor Stewart, in his constant association of dream-con- 
sciousness with mystic ecstasy, perhaps tends to overlook. 

Now, as regards the idea of a personal God, Professor Stewart lays it 
down that, whereas the Deus sive Natura of logical or scientific thinking 
cannot be a person, the verdict of the religious consciousness is no less 
bound to go the other way. “To the religious consciousness, whether 
showing itself in the faith which ‘non-religious people’ sometimes find 
privately and cling to in time of trouble, or expressed to the world in the 
creeds and mythologies of the various religions, the Idea of God is the idea 
of a Personal God, or, it may be, of personal Gods. The God of the 
religious consciousness, whatever else he may be, is first of all a separate in- 
dividual—one among other individuals, human and, it may be, superhuman, 
to whom he stands in relations by which he is determined or limited.” 
Or again, the idea of a personal immortality of the soul is the “correlate” 

Vox. III.—No. 4. 55 
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of that of a personal God. Equally is it for religion vital, for science false. 
Well, but can Professor Stewart show reason why “transcendental feeling” 
—for presumably this is to be identified with such “religious conscious- 
ness” as expresses itself in the Platonic myth—should of itself generate 
these two ideas? For the vegetative part of the soul in which this kind 
of feeling is rooted is expressly said to be “ without sense of self”; and 
“ timeless being” is suggestive less of personality than of pantheism and 
(in the popular sense of the word) nirvana. Thus, when the poet’s “sad 
serenity of soul,” to wit, his transcendental feeling, made him crave 


“That general life, which does not cease, 
Whose secret is not joy, but peace ; 
That life, whose dumb wish is not miss’d 
If birth proceeds, if things subsist,” 


his sense of personal selfhood was in process of being dissipated rather than 
enhanced, whilst the issue of his “ purgation” was not that “sweet hope” 
of which Professor Stewart writes, but, on the poet’s own showing, 
resignation. 

Failing, then, any clear proof that the idea of personality, human and 
divine, is the child of transcendental feeling, it might seem to follow, by 
“method of residues,” that Plato’s dreaming was decisively conditioned by 
the conceptual thinking of his workaday life. “But conceptual thinking 
can make nothing of the idea of personality, and Plato knew it,” Professor 
Stewart would say. Are, then, the elaborate arguments of the Phaedo 
myth? Perhaps Professor Stewart would defend this paradox ; for in one 
passage he seems to suggest that the doctrine of Ideas itself is largely 
myth—so largely that Aristotle’s whole criticism of it as dogma is on that 
very account a coup mangué. However, besides poetry and conceptual 
thinking, there is a third interest at the back of Plato’s philosophy, and 
that is zpaxricy. Now, Plato constantly tells us that practical considera- 
tions justify the making of myths to order. ‘The legislator,” says the 
Laws, “must venture to tell useful lies to the young for their good. 
Mankind are easily persuaded to believe. See how they swallowed the 
myth of Cadmus, and numberless other like inventions.” May it not 
be, then, that Plato mythologizes with an eye to direct edification? 
Sometimes the didactic purpose positively interferes with the story-telling. 
Thus in the Myth of Er God’s irresponsibility in the matter of human 
misery appears as dogma scarcely disguised, the tale of the lots as a tale 
producing no esthetic conviction. On this view, however, the distinction 
drawn by Professor Stewart between myth and allegory must be modified. 
Perhaps he does not allow sufficiently for the way a poet’s allegories have 
of bolting with him into the open country, where the free myths range 
at will. 

R. R. Maret. 
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Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe.—The Curetonian Version of the Four Gospels, 
with the readings of the Sinai Palimpsest and’ the early Syriac 
Patristic evidence, edited, collected and arranged by F. Crawford 
Burkitt, M.A., Lecturer in Paleography in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Vol. i. (text), xiii+556; vol. ii. (introduction and notes), 
viii+322. Cambridge University Press. 


In this book Mr Burkitt has given textual students an edition of the 
greatest importance. In vol. i. he has brought together all the known 
fragments of the Old Syriac version, whether contained in the Curetonian 
MS., the Sinaitic Palimpsest, or the quotations of early writers, together 
with a literal translation into English, so that, for the first time, the 
textual critic has at his disposal in a convenient form the whole of the avail- 
able evidence as to the Old Syriac. The only criticism—I think a just 
one—which is likely to be made, is that Mr Burkitt has not adopted the 
best arrangement in making the Curetonian rather than the Sinaitic MS. 
the basis of his text. In all editions the best MS. ought to be used for 
this purpose, and the inferior MSS. should be quoted in the apparatus 
criticus. The explanation, no doubt, as Mr Burkitt says, is that the 
original plan was to edit the Curetonian, and that the project grew. We 
may be thankful that it did, for, in spite of the slight drawback entailed 
by the method of its growth, the Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe is a mag- 
nificent piece of work, worthy of being ranked with the best books sent 
out from that friendly home of textual criticism—the Cambridge Press. 

In vol. ii; Mr Burkitt gives us his views on the history and import- 
ance of the Old Syriac, and has succeeded in making interesting and 
intelligible a subject which seems to most people dull and difficult. 

Mr Burkitt’s reconstruction of the history is this:—1. Towards the 
end of the second century, Tatian, the pupil of Justin Martyr, brought 
with him to Edessa the Diatessaron, a harmony of* the gospels based 
on the type of text which was in use in the West, probably in Rome. 
Translated into Syriac, this was the earliest Syriac New ‘Testament. Mr 
Burkitt thinks it is doubtful whether the Church of Edessa previously 
possessed any New Testament at all. No Syriac copy of the Diatessaron 
has come down to us, but an Arabic version gives its contents, and 
the quotations of Syriac writers enable us to form some idea of its text. 

2. A little later, perhaps in connection with the consecration of Palit 
by Serapion, bishop of Antioch, at the beginning of the third century, 
an edition of the gospels in Syriac, based on the Greek text then in 
use at Antioch, but strongly influenced by the wording of the already 
existing Syriac of the Diatessaron, was introduced. This is the Evangelion 
Da-Mepharreshe. ‘Together with it came the extension of the Syriac 
canon by the addition of the Acts and Pauline Epistles. An exact 
parallel to its relation to the Diatessaron would be the way in which the 
Revised Version is based on 8B so far as text is concerned, but on 
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the Authorised Version in rendering; and perhaps one might even go 
far further, and say that, just as even in textual matters the Authorised 
Version has influenced the Revised Version, so the Diatessaron has influenced 
the text as well as the renderings in the Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. 
No perfect copy of this text has come down to us, but the Sinaitic and 
the Curetonian MSS. are representatives of it, though neither is free from 
corruption. 

3. The last stage was introduced by Rabbula in the fourth century. 
Up to his time the Diatessaron had never been completely supplanted 
by the Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, and he introduced a new Syriac version 
of the New Testament based on the Greek MSS. of the day at Antioch, 
but indebted to the Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe for many of its renderings, 
at the same time extending the Syriac canon by the introduction of 
the three Catholic epistles of James, 1 John, and 1 Peter. This is the 
Peshitta version and canon of the New Testament, and, although the 
canon has grown, the version has remained the standard text in the 
Syriac Church ever since. 

The most important point in this reconstruction is the way in which 
Mr Burkitt solves the riddle of the relations between the Evangelion 
Da-Mepharreshe and the Diatessaron. No doubt his solution will not pass 
unchallenged, and we shall look especially anxiously for Dr Hjelt’s verdict. 
I shall not, however, attempt at present to imagine what this will be, but 
wish rather to draw attention to the general importance of the contribution 
which Mr Burkitt's theory makes towards the problem of the history of 
what Westcott and Hort called the Western text. 

It is well known that Westcott and Hort regarded this as an integral 
text, to which the leading witnesses are the Old Latin and the Old Syriac 
versions. The keystone of the Hortian position was that the Western text 
really is a text, i.e. that the Old Syriac and the Old Latin agree in many 
places because they represent a common ancestor which had been corrupted 
already. The weak spot in their argument was the absence of any his- 
torical explanation why the Old Latin and the Old Syriac should have this 
common corrupted ancestor. Dr Chase some years ago tried to remedy 
this weak spot by propounding the theory that the Latin version had been 
assimilated to the Syriac, and by adopting a suggestion of Dr Sanday 
(made originally in a review in the Guardian, 18th and 25th May 1892) 
that Antioch is the true home of the Old Latin version. That con- 
clusion has not been very widely accepted, and other scholars, notably 
Mr Burkitt himself, have preferred to believe that in many of the read- 
ings under discussion the Old Latin and the Old Syriac agree because 
they represent the true text. What has prevented this difference of 
opinion from really being resolved is that either side has one argument 
to which the other can offer no satisfactory answer. 

On the one hand, there are certainly some readings shared by the Latin 
and Syriac texts which on intrinsic grounds have little or no claim to 
support. They must surely be corrupt, and due to some bond of connec- 
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tion between the two versions: it is the strong point of the Sanday-Chase 
hypothesis that it explains this fact. 

On the other hand, it is historically improbable that the earliest Latin 
version should have been made in the East, and there are a considerable 
number of readings in which intrinsic probability seems to be at least not 
against the reading found in the Old Latin and the Old Syriac; the strong 
point of the hypothesis that in these cases the same reading is found in the 
two versions because it is the true reading, is that it explains the existence 
of such readings without doing violence to historical probability. It 
vould probably be generally accepted if it could also offer an explanation 
of the cases where the Old Latin and the Old Syriac agree in readings 
which are not intrinsically defensible. 

Mr Burkitt has now provided such an explanation. He suggests that 
= the Diatessaron was really a Western text in the geographical sense; that 
the Greek underlying the Old Syriac was purely Eastern in the same 
sense; that the corrupt readings supported by both the Latin and the 
Old Syriac are due to the influence of the Diatessaron, while in readings 
which can be shown to be independent of the Diatessaron the Old Syriac 
isa wholly independent witness from the Old Latin. 

If this theory hold good, the statement that the Western text (in 
the sense of a single corrupt type) is supported by the Old Latin and the 
Old Syriac must be finally abandoned, and so also must the attempt 
made by Dr Kenyon and others to call Hort’s “ Western” text the é 
text (or the 8 text, as German writers prefer), because the objection to 
the phrase “ Western text” is not merely that it is not Western, but also 
that it is not a teat. ‘ Western” may quite well be kept as a name for the 
text which is supported by the Old Latin and the Diatessaron element of 
the Old Syriac, for it is probably geographically correct; but we must 
learn, with Mr Burkitt, to use “Eastern” text for the name of the 
| non-Diatessaron parts of the Old Syriac. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Mr Burkitt has given textual critics material 
for arguments of no little importance. It is impossible to consider the 
minutiz of his arguments in the space of a short notice—and the whole 
matter turns largely on the cumulative evidence of minutie; but enough 
has perhaps been said to show that the main points which will have to be 


discussed at length and in detail before the subject is really cleared up | 


are :— 

1. The differentiation between Diatessaronic and non-Diatessaronic 
readings in the Old Syriac. 

2. The consideration in detail of non-Diatessaronic readings shared 
by the Old Latin and the Old Syriac, with a view to asking whether 
intrinsic probability gives an adverse verdict to any considerable number 
of them. 

3. The consideration of Diatessaronic readings, with a view to asking 
whether their comparison with other witnesses really points to a Roman 
origin, 
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I do not venture to pre-judge these questions: I will only say that 
Mr Burkitt has, in my opinion, made out a prima facie case. If further 
investigations should confirm this prima facie case, then it is surely a 
matter of great interest, not merely to the textual critic as such, but to 
all who desire to base their study of the New Testament on a relatively 
pure form of the text. 

The matter stands thus:—If the Sanday-Chase hypothesis be right, 
readings in which the Old Latin and the Old Syriac agree have no greater 
claim to acceptance than the readings of 8B; in each case we have the 
agreement of two witnesses from the same place and more or less the 
same time, and this is obviously very little better than the evidence of 
only one witness. The evidence of the Old Latin, added to that of the 
Old Syriac, only adds the same amount of weight as the addition of 8 does 
to B—very little; and if this be so, we can go on calling Westcott and 
Hort’s text the Original Greek of the gospels with a fairly clear conscience. 

But, if Mr Burkitt be right, the Old Syriac, apart from Diatessaronic 
readings, and the Old Latin are two wholly separate authorities; their 
agreement can only be explained as accidental, or as due to the preservation 
in both of the true reading. It is true that the Diatessaronic element in 
our existing MSS. of the Old Syriac renders it difficult to say exactly what 
is the Old Syriac text in any given place; but theoretically at least the 
Old Syriac and the Old Latin are two distinct witnesses to the text, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they are in collusion. Each of them is 
as good as the N B witness, and their combination against it means two 
to one against the latter. 

This is not to deny that 8 B may represent a tradition more carefully 
preserved, especially in small things, than either the Old Syriac or the Old 
Latin, so that it may often be the best witness when all three differ ; but it 
is to assert that anyone who accepts Mr Burkitt’s theory of the separate 
origin of the Old Latin and the Old Syriac, and yet maintains that their 
combination is not a better witness than NB, shows himself unacquainted 
with the laws of evidence, for he maintains that it is probable that two 
witnesses, who have had no chance of comparing notes outside, can come 
into court and tell the same story falsely. To condemn non-B readings 
in such a way is to make them the Adolf Beck of criticism. 


Kirsorr Lake. 
LEIDEN. 





A New Morality: An Explanatory Treatise, Logical and Philosophic, of 
the Problem of Evil.—By Arthur Tidsdall Turner.—London: Grant 
Richards, 1904. 


Somx books are remarkable for their goodness, others for their badness. 
The one before us is quite small, but, like the informer in the Acharnians, 
it may be recommended as “all bad.” ‘The preface, which is dated from 
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Christ Church, New Zealand, will give the reader a taste of the author's 
quality. It runs as follows :—“'The present work is the net result of seven 
years’ concentrated thought, and is written solely from the standpoint of 
reason, logic, and philosophy ; with the elements of emotion, sentiment, 
ad religion rigidly excluded. All, therefore, who still retain a partiality 
for any particular creed, dogma, or belief, are warned that their religious 
susceptibilities will be in danger of receiving a very severe shock; only 
those possessing the most robust intellectual constitutions being suitable 
to assimilate the strong, concentrated mental food contained in the 
following pages.” 

I propose to compress still further this highly concentrated food, while 
administering it, as far as possible, in the author’s own words. I daresay 
Mr Turner’s intellectual bovril will not injure the reader even then. Let 
us see, therefore— 

Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 

Man from the first has been acquainted with agreeable and disagreeable 
sensations. The former he called “good,” the latter “evil.” And these 
names were extended to what caused these sensations, so that they came to 
cover ethical qualities, then abstract principles, which in time became deified 
and demonised respectively. In this way God and the Devil came into being. 
But the natural tendency to exaggerate the importance of that which we 
like over that which we dislike led to the creation of an absolute personal 
God of pure goodness, a conception impossible to reconcile with the counter- 
principle of evil. All attempts to resolve this contradiction have been 
futile. Milton imagined envy to have crept into the quiet breast of an 
archangel. Others tell us that evil is a purifying process, which will 
cease when its work is done: but good and evil are coeternal, and each 
necessary to the existence of the other. Christian science simply denies 
the existence of evil, whereas it would be just as reasonable to deny the 
existence of good. 

What, then, is the solution of this mystery of evil'which has perplexed 
th: ages? It is so simple as hitherto to have escaped notice. The fact is 
that good and evil are mere matters of opinion. They are purely relative 
to the individual. Hence there is no absolute right and no absolute 
morality. This is the great secret. One man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s. Indeed, it seems in our author’s view to be a great deal better. — 
For he tells us that, if the whole of humanity, with one exception, unani- 
mously agreed that certain qualities constituted the good, that one 
exception would destroy the value of the consensus of opinion on the other 
side.} 

1 Mr Turner at this point talks confusedly of “the one weak link in the chain of 
human opinion” destroying utterly “the whole accumulated value of opinion to prove 
the contrary,” as if the “chain” argument and the “heap” argument had anything to 
do with one another. But he adds truly enough that “in the realm of abstract thought 
majorities count for nothing.” Certainly the one opinion of the wise man may outweigh 
all the folly of fools, if that one opinion coincides with the truth. But, if there is no 
truth for it to coincide with, what test of superiority is left but that of numbers? 
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A cause which has contributed towards keeping the great secret hidden 
so long is a failure to recognise the difference between abstract and concrete 
nouns. Abstract nouns, such as good, evil, love, etc., are always relative, 
depending as they do upon the mood of the individual ; whereas concrete 
nouns, such as man, fire, cold, etc., are invariably absolute, because they 
can be brought to the test of our senses, the reliability of which we have 
no reason to doubt. 

Let us suppose that we have before us a concrete thing—a man. Now 
let us take another concrete thing—a knife, and with the knife let us— 
or rather let Mr Turner—perform upon the man what he calls the 
“concrete action”?! of killing him. So long as we are confined to the 
concrete, there is no room for difference of opinion. Mr Turner has killed 
his man. That is an absolute fact. But when we come to the ethical 
construction to be put upon this act, differences of opinion begin to arise. 
Mr Turner considers that, if the act is for his own benefit, he has a right 
to do it, and his opinion, he assures us, is as good as ours. Killing is no 
evil, if it benefits the individual who kills. “ My illustration,” he says, 
“ may be cavilled at by a certain class of pinchbeck philosophers who are 
afraid to look logic in the face, if it is not (in their opinion) pretty to look 
at ; and they may ask, what kind of morality is this that I have inculcated, 
which advocates crime if beneficial to the doer? I answer, my morality ! 
and morality (abstract noun) being of necessity relative, my definition is 
of equal weight with theirs.” 

That abstract nouns are relative is a statement which Mr Turner 
challenges every school of logic and philosophy in the world to disprove. 
If this can be done in a single instance, he is willing to renounce his 
truculent philosophy. 

So far Mr Turner believes that he has advanced no statement which 
cannot be logically proved. The rest of the treatise, dealing as it does 
with abstractions, is put forward only as his opinion, while yet he himself 
is convinced that it stands for a great deal more. 

The purpose of evolution is commonly conceived of as being to develop 
altruism, whereas its real purpose is to develop “ self-consciousness,” which 
is explained to mean “a perfect knowledge of self.” To attain this you 
must practise egoism. And for the practice of egoism you have more than 
one life. Reincarnation must not be confounded with metempsychosis. 
The latter means passing into a lower kingdom, whereas evolution is a 
continuous advance. Such an idea as that of metempsychosis is “an 
insult to our intellect.” ‘The developed ego, with the experience gained 
by its many lives, learns at last that self-abnegation, altruism, and humani- 
tarianism were but blinds utilized to train and develop its incipient 
intellect.” ‘Altruism and humanitarianism are useful in their place, 
even as the orthodox conception of an absolute good and evil; they keep 

1 “Concrete action,” in the writer’s opinion, is a contradiction in terms, an action 


being a relation between substances, ¢.e, a kind of attribute, the name of which must be 
an abstract term. 
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the weak, the unevolved, the unindividualized, in their sphere, that the 
strong, the evolved, the individualized, may benefit thereby.” They are 
the counters in the game of life by means of which the intellectually 
strong gull, govern, and control their dupes and slaves. The strong men 
of the world “ who have gone straight to their goal, though they had to 
trample on the heaped-up corpses of millions—these men, strong in the 
consciousness of their own individuality and perfect right to obtain what 
they desired, treated with profound contempt the conventional ideas of 
humanity. Their names stand out as beacons to light the world to its 
ultimate—the possession of full unqualified power. Rameses, Alexander, 
Cesar, Richelieu, and Napoleon—these are the men who have recognised 
the liberating truth, that man’s desire is his only good, and that which he 
desires not his only evil.” 

Such, then, is the new morality which is to be practised by the 
aristocracy of intellectual evolution (let us hope, on one another). Its 
golden rule is—“ Whatever you desire to do, that’ do; and, whatever you 
do, do it without regret.” For, “if you regret your act, and fear that 
sometime, somehow, somewhere, you will yet suffer for the so-called wrong- 
doing, then you, yourself, are producing the very effect which you fear.” 
“ As you think, so you become.” But your becoming is made manifest in 
your future physical life on earth, in which fear felt over past actions will 
surely issue in degrading disabilities. 

Now, with the exception of this curious adaptation to Protagoreanism 
of the Buddhist doctrine of Kharma, we have heard all this before. But 
the interesting thing is that we should hear it again. Here surely is our 
dear old friend Thrasymachus come to life once more, and in his very next 
incarnation too, if we may judge from the little that he has learnt since 
his last appearance. There is the same pride of novelty in propounding 
the same doctrines, the same assumption of superiority, the same mistaking 
of coarseness of moral fibre for intellectual strength. Readers of Plato 
have been inclined to imagine that the character of Thrasymachus must 
have been overdrawn, that no man could have held such sentiments, or 
that, if he did, he would never have ventured to avow them. Here, 
however, is a living proof to the contrary—Thrasymachus Redivivus in 
the person of Mr Arthur Tidsdall Turner. 

The “new morality,” it is plain, does not differ at all from the old 
immorality. It is simply the morality of the criminal classes. In saying 
this, it must be clearly understood, we are saying nothing personal with 
regard to Mr Turner. We are dealing with him, not as he is, of which 
we know nothing, but as he wishes to appear. This would-be Napoleon 
of the Antipodes, who is ready utterly to destroy a continent, if it should 
be inimical to his interests, may be in himself the mildest of men. Of 
Nietzsche, “the great immoralist,” it was said by his biographer that, if 
there was a flaw in his character, it was goody-goodiness, and that his 
philosophy is a protest against the principle of his own nature. Possibly 
the same may be the case with Mr Turner. But that is beside the point. 
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We are concerned with him only as representing a type of thought, with 
the recrudescence of which we may be threatened in these days of the decay 
of an established system of belief. Some remarks, then, on the “new 
morality” may not be without interest to the reader. 

“Sentiment and emotion,” says Mr Turner, “have no part in my 
philosophy.” But here he makes a mistake, which others have made 
before him. Morality necessarily rests upon sentiment. What our author 
has done is to divest himself of all social sentiments, retaining only the 
self-regarding. But the social sentiments are as much a part of man’s 
nature as the self-regarding. Any philosophy, therefore, which would see 
life steadily and see it whole must take account of them. There is such 
a thing as love for others as well as for oneself, and a disinterested desire 
for their happiness as well as for one’s own. It is a fallacy to reduce 
benevolence to selfishness, simply because of the undeniable fact that any 
feeling which I feel must be felt by me. What differentiates one feeling 
from another is the object of it, not the subject, which must, from the 
nature of the case, be the same in all feelings entertained by the same 
person. When then Mr Turner says, “I have a perfect right to think 
and do as I like, providing that I have reached the strength of understand- 
ing to have become a law unto myself,” he betrays a misunderstanding of 
the whole matter. A man becomes a law to himself only when his desires 
prompt him to do that to which otherwise the law would justly compel 
him. The question then is not one of strength of understanding, but of 
development of the social instincts. The perfect man might safely direct 
all his actions by self-love, but he is ea hypothesi the man who would not, 
since the welfare of others would be to him an object of solicitude no less 
than his own. Feeling, we have said, cannot be eliminated from morality. 
Any action, good or bad, must come from desire, that is, from a sentiment 
of some sort. Reason will not give you an end; it will only show you 
how to attain it. The moral question is, what desires should be preferred 
in case of conflict. But into this question Thrasymachus does not enter. 
He has ruled it out beforehand by his conception of good as being purely 
relative to himself. 

We now come to our author’s challenge to disprove his statement that 
abstract nouns are always relative. It is an old idea that there is such a 
thing as absolute Good, absolute Beauty, and, above all, absolute Truth. 
The first of these conceptions alone concerns us now. What meaning can 
be assigned to the term “absolute good”? If by that term be meant a 
good which is good for nothing and nobody, it would be rash to take up 
the challenge. But that is not what Thrasymachus means. He means a 
good which is good for somebody independently of that person’s opinion. 
Before discussing whether there be such a good as this, it is necessary to 
distinguish between two meanings of the term “good.” Things are good 
as ends and also as means. Now, an end is what you desire, and means are 
the things which conduce to your attaining it. But are there things 
which are worth desiring—let us say wisdom and virtue—whether you 
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do desire them or not? ‘That is the question as to an absolutely 
good end. 

And the question of an absolute good considered as means is this. 
Granted the desirability of an end, are there certain things which conduce 
to its attainment, whether you think so or not? That there is an absolute 
good in this sense perhaps even Thrasymachus himself might concede. 
His welfare is of supreme importance to himself. But, that being granted, 
is it not just conceivable, since men are liable to err, that what he thinks 
the best means of securing it are not really, not absolutely the best, but 
only the best in his opinion, while in the nature of things there are other 
means which are better than those he adopts ? 

The question of good as end is more difficult; for an end as such 
cannot be reasoned about, it can only be desired. But every other end 
may be regarded as a means to happiness, and in this way become subject- 
matter for reasoning. From this point of view, then, we may ply Thrasy- 
machus with the same question as before. Granting the value of his 
welfare as an end, may it not be that in the nature of things this end may 
be better attained by the desire for wisdom and virtue than by the lust 
for unlimited power, which we know to have often turned our world into 
a hell? ‘As you think, so you become.” If this be true of another life, 
it is presumably true of this, and, if a man dwells on the thought of 
self-gratification unchecked by conscience, he is likely to become, not 
perhaps an Alexander or a Napoleon, but a Jonathan Wild the Great. 

On one point we must certainly allow to Thrasymachus Redivivus the 


questionable credit of originality. Theologians, from Plato downwards, 
have been in the habit of appealing to the prospect of a future life as a 
reason for respecting the rights of others. But two, it appears, can play 
at that game, and the new Thrasymachus, with an amusing impudence, 
appeals to the same source as a sanction for utter selfishness. 


St Gurorce Srocx. 
Oxrorp. 
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in Biblical — Cont. R., May 1905. 

[Reply to Dr Reich. 

Balmsforth {ieanten) The New Testa- 
ment in the Light of the Higher Criticism. 
275p. Sonnenschein, 1905. 

{A popularisation of the results of modern 
criticism.) 

la H.J. The Tell-el-Amarna Tablets and 
the Lessons they Teach. 

Interpreter, March 1905, 

Sayce (A. H.) The Latest Discoveries in 
Palestine: Canaan before the Israelites, 

Biblical World, Feb. 1905. 

(Specially referring to the excavations at 
Taanach and Gezer.] 

g Beale (Dorothea) Some Hints on Teach- 
ing the Old Testament. 

ee, April 1905. 

Boyer (P. J.) The Value of the Old 

Testament: a German Estimate. 

Interpreter, March 1905. 
at oe Estimate, which is given in 


nour 4.) The Eclectic Use of the Old 
Testament in the New Testament, 
Expos., May 1905. 
h Bevan (£.) Jerusalem under the High 
Priests. Five Lectures on the Period 
between Nehemiah and the New Testament. 
179p. Arnold, 1904. 
Giesebrecht (F.) Die Degradationshypo- 
these und die alttestamentliche Geschichte. 
34p. Deichert, 1905, 


Oral Tradition, | 





Kellner (M.) The Fall of the Kingdom 
of Israel, Biblical World, Jan. 1905. 
Oettli (S.) Die Geschichte Israels, Part 
L, till Alexander the Great. 566p. 
Vereinsbuchhandlung, Stuttgart, 1905. 
Sime (J.) Samuel and the schools of 
the prophets. (Temple Bible Handbooks. ) 
Dent, 1905. 
Horne (J. T.) The Code of Hammurabi. 
Prim. Method. Q., April 1905. 


k Cobb(W. Henry) A Criticism of Systems 


r 


of Hebrew Metre. An Elementary Treatise. 
With Bibliography. 216p. Frowde, 1905. 
Lambert (M.) and Brandin(L.) Glossaire 
hébreu-frangais du xiii® siecle, From a 
MS. in the Bibliothéque nationale. Trans- 
literation in Hebrew and French characters, 
with Index on corresponding modern French 
words, The dialect belongs to the Haute- 
Saéne. 310p. Leroux, 1905. 
Littmann (£.) Semitic Inscriptions. 
Heinemann, 1905. 
Schiaparelli (G.) Die Astronomie im 
Alten Testament. Trans. into German by 
W. Liidtke. Sixill. _ Ricker, 1905. 
Belleli (Z.) The h Priest’s Pro- 
cession. Newish 6 R., April 1905. 
Kyle (M. G.) New Light from Egypt on 
the Sacrifices. Biblio. Sacra, A April 1906. 
[The offerings shown on the eaten monu- 
ments have no sacrificial import. In Pin they 
were offerings for, not to, the © gods, an —- 
part were supplies for ‘the 
sacrificial system of Israel owes sali = 
Egyptian religion.) 
Denio (F. B.) The Authority of the 
Hebrew Prophets (II. ) 
Biblio. Sacra, April 1905. 
Duhm (B.) Die Gottgeweihten in der 
alttestamentlichen Religion. 34p. 


Mohr, 1905, 
Paton (L. B.) Theology 


of the Old 
Testament. Biblical World, April 1905. 


Sellin (H.) Die Spuren griechischer 
Philosophie im Alten Testament. A Criti- 
cism of M. Friedlander’s ‘‘ Griechische 
Philosophie im Alten Testament.” 32p. 

Deichert, 1905. 

Skipwith (G. H.) The God of Sinai and 
Jerusalem. Jewish Q. R., April 1905. 

{Made out, by many curious inferences, to be 
originally a Moon-God.] 

Kittel (Rud.), ed. Biblia Hebraica. 
Parti, 552p. Hinrichs, 1905, 

[This part extends to Kings ii. The Hebrew 
text has been laboriously revised by several 
scholars, Prof. Driver being responsible for 
Deuteronomy and Joshua. e print is bold 
and clear. An invaluable edition for the student.) 

Howorth (H. H.) The Coming Cam- 
bridge Septuagint: A Plea for a Pure 
Text. J. Th. St., April 1905, 


Oesterley (W. 0. £. ‘) Codex Taurinensis 
¥). J. Th. St., April 1905. 

(Description, date, etc., of this LXX. 8.) 

Cheyne (T. K.) An Appeal for the Re- 


consideration of some testing Biblical 
Passages. Amer, J. of Th., April 1905. 
[Selected from Exod., Deut., and "Tev.] 
Gamble (John) Christ and Criticism. 
147p. Walter Scott Pub. Co., 1904. 
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Kirkpatrick (A. F.) Modern Criticism 
of the Old Testament. 

Interpreter, March 1905. 
Macfarland (C. S.) Jesus and the 
Prophets. Putnam, 1905. 
Lagrange (J. M.) Historical Criticism 
and the Old Testament. Trans. by E. 
Myers. Catholic Truth Soc., 1905. 
2A Berliner (A.) Die altfranzésischen Aus- 
driicke im Pentateuch-Commentar Raschi’s, 

Alphabetisch geordnet und erklart. 21p. 
Kauffmann, 1905. 
B_ Brown (S. LZ.) The Biblical Story of 
Creation. Interpreter, April 1905. 
D Hoffmann (D.) Das Buch viticus, 
iibersetzt und erklart. Parti., Lev. i.-xvii. 
Poppelauer, 1905. 


=>. 
{Full Commentary. Rejects critical views ; 
interesting for Rabbinical exegesis. ] 


E SBewer(J. A.) The Literary Problems of 
the Balaam Story. 
Amer. J. of Th., April 1905. 
(Critical analysis of Numb. xxii.-xxiv.] 
F Cullen(J.) Das Urdeuteronomium. 
Ztsch. f. wiss. Th., Heft 2, 1905. 
[A reply to some criticisms on his theory of the 
Composition of Deuteronomy, of which a review 
appeared in the Hibbert Journal.] 
I Goddard (J.) The Spiritual Meaning of 
the Judges, 
[A homiletic exposition.] 
K M'‘Fadyen(J. £.) The Character of Saul. 
Biblical World, Feb. 1905. 
Stenning (J. F.) A Critical Study of the 
Life of David. Interpreter, May 1905. 
8B Hontheim(J.) Vas Buch Job, Als stroph. 
Kunstwerk nachgewiesen, iibersetzt und 
erklart. 372p. Herder, 1904. 


Peake (A. S.) Job. In the Wragg 4 | 
t 


Bible.” Intro., Revised Version, wi 
Notes. 3665p. 


Jack, 1905. 
J. DB. 7@. 


Professor Peake’s ‘‘ Job.” 
Prim. Method. Q., April 1905. 
C_ Jagic (V.) Ein unedierter griechischer 

Psalmenkommentar. 95p. Gerold, 1905. 
4B Condamin (A.) Le Livre d’Isaie. 

Critical trans. and notes ; with literary and 

historical comments. 419p. Lecoffre, 1905. 


MacLaren (A.) Book of Isaiah, -~ 
i-xlvili, 346p. (Expositions of Holy 
Script.) odder, 1905. 

F Klostermann (E.), ed. Selected Ser- 
mons, 1. Origen’s Homily X. on the 
Prophet Jeremiah. 16p. 

Deighton & Bell, 1905. 

G Daiches(S.) Ezekiel and the Babylonian 
Account of the Deluge. Notes on Ezek. 
xiv. 12-20. Jewish Q. R., April 1905, 

{Ezekiel here knew and used the Babylonian 
narrative. Author concludes Ezekiel was not an 
original writer, and hence Holiness Law (Lev. 
xvii.-xxvi.) is earlier than the prophet who knew 
and used it. Ezekiel’s ‘‘Son of Man” is ex- 
plained as follows :—It is an imitation of Baby- 
lonian mar ameli, i.e. freeborn son, and is appro- 
priated by Ezekiel as a formal title.) 

H_ Moffatt (J.) Literary Illustrations of the 
Book of Daniel. Expos., Mar. and May 1905. 

Jahn (@.) Das Buch Daniel. Nach der 
Septuaginta hergestellt, iibersetzt und krit. 
erklirt, Appendix on Moabite Stone. 
160p. Pfeiffer, 1904, 





I Marti (K.) Dodekapropheton, 2 Hiilfte. 
In the Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A, T, 
267p. Mohr, 1905, 

J  Harper(W.R.) The Prophetic M 
of Hosea. Biblical World, Jan. 1905, 

Harper (W. R.) The Structure of the 
Text of the Book of Hosea. 51p. 
Chicago Univ. Press, 1905. 

L Harper (W.R.) Amosand Hosea, In 
the ‘‘ International Critical Commentary.” 
Chronological Table and Map. 605p. 


Clark, 1905. 
[See page 824.] ’ 
Rothstein (G.) Amos und seine Stellung 
innerhalb des israelitischen Prophetismus. 
Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 3, 1905. 
[Gives the answer No to the question “ Does 
anything essentially new enter into prophecy with 
Amos?” There is no ‘ qualitative” difference 
between him and his predecessors. (There is an 
excursus on the place and duration of Amos’ 
activity.)) 


5p Nésgen(C. F.) The New Testament and 
the Pentateuch. Trans. by C. H. Irwin. 
122p. R. T. Soc., 1905. 

Bernard (J, H.) Prophets and Prophecy 
in New Testament Times. 

Biblical World, Feb. 1905, 

rt Hollmann(G@.) Welche Religion hatten 
die Juden als Jesus auftrat? 87p. 

Gebauer-Schwetschke Druckerei, 1905. 

S Fox (H. £.) Our Lord and His Bible, 

What did Jesus Christ think of the Old 

Testament? 94p. Hodder, 1905. 

Oxford Society of Historical Theology. 
The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers. 
144p. Frowde, 1905, 

{The books of the N.T. arranged in four classes, 
distinguished by the letters A, B, C, and D, 
according to the degree of probability of their 
use by the several authors. Under each author 
the books of the N.T. are arranged in accordance 
with these four classes, except that the Gospels 
are reserved for a section by themselves.] 

Lake (Kirsopp) Facsimiles of the Athos 
Fragments of Codex H of the Pauline 
Epistles. Photographed and Deciphered. 
16 plates. Clarendon Press, 1905. 

(the photographic reproductions are beautifully 
done, and will be invaluable to students.) 

Kenyon(F. G.) Evidence of Greek papyri 
with regard to textual criticism. From Pro- 
ceed. of Brit. Acad,, vol.1. | Frowde, 1905. 

y Burton(£. D.) The Present Problems of 
New Testament Study. 
Amer. J. of Th., April 1905. 
6b Gilbert (G. H.) The Supremacy of Jesus’ 
Life and Teaching. 
Biblical World, March 1905. 

Bird (Robert) Jesus, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, a popular life of Christ. Cheap 
edition. 296p, Nelson, 1905. 

Robertson (J. M.) The Poverty of Christ. 

Expos., May 1905. 

Sanday (W.) Outlines of the Life of 
Christ. A reprint in book form of the Articie 
‘‘ Jesus Christ” in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, vol. ii, Map. 250p, Clark, 1905 

Scott (Joseph John) The Life of Christ. 
A Continuous Narrative in the Words of 
the Authorised Version of the Four Gospels. 
With Intro, and Notes. 3538p. 

Murray, 1905. 
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(Canon Scott’s book has taken the form of a 
Diatessaron, with an introduction. The latter 
gives a su of the conclusions on the 
criticism of the Gospels which are accepted by 
the best English scholars.] 

Bennett (W. H.) The Life of Christ 
according to St Mark. Exp., April 1905. 
[Sect. 34. The Entry into Jerusalem, xi. 1-11.) 

Stewart (A. Morris) The Infancy and 
Youth of Jesus. 290p. Melrose, 1905. 

h Muirhead (Lewis A.) The Times of 
Christ. (New ed., with alterations and 
additions.) 179p. Clark, 1905. 

Miiller (Adolf) Geschichtskerne in den 
Evangelien, nach modernen Forschungen. 
144p. Topelmann, 1905. 


‘Hetents the historical accuracy of Mark and 


Matthew against various critics.) 
G Anon. The Fourth Gospel. I. 
Church Q. R., April 1905, 
[A Aaf, of the +h +4 ity .) 
H Lock (W.) Notes on the Gospel accord- 
ing to St John. J. Th. St., April 1905. 
[Notes on John iv. 23, v. 25, ix. 2.) 
I Box (G. H.) The Gospel Narratives of 
the Nativity and the alleged influence of 
Heathen Ideas. 
Ztsch. f. d. Neutest. Wiss., Heft 1, 1905. 
{Such influences are denied, on the ground that 
the narratives originated in Jewish Christian 
circles in Palestine.) 
M Pratt (D. M.) The Consciousness of 
Christ the Key to Christianity. 
Biblio. Sacra, April 1905. 
[Directed to show that ‘‘the naturalistic argu- 
ment will never displace the Virgin Birth of 
Jesus, nor His miracles and resurrection, because 
it can never displace the supernatural in Christ’s 
person and career.”] 
Whiton (J. U.) The God-Consciousness 
of Jesus, Amer. J. of Th., April 1905. 
P Jones (E. Griffiths) Economies of Jesus. 
Study of the Money Parables, 128p. 
J. Clarke, 1905. 
Did Jesus die of a 





Q Merrins (E. M.) 
Broken Heart? (II.) 
Biblio. Sacra, April 1905. 
Rosadi (Giovanni). Trial of Jesus, tr. 
from 8rd Ital. edit. Ed. with pref. by 
Emil Reich. 360p. Hutchinson, 1905. 
Taylor (R.) Our Lord’s Last Days on 
Earth. Interpreter, April 1905. 
tr Orr (J.) The Value of the Idea of the 
Kingdom of God. Biblical World, Mar, 1905. 
R A.J. The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Interpreter, April 1905. 
H. J. The Ascension of Jesus Christ. 
Interpreter, May 1905, 
Z Taylor (Charles) The Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings of Jesus: Found in 1903. With 
The Sayings called ‘‘ Logia”: Found in 
1897. A Lecture. 36p. Frowde, 1905, 
[‘‘ Sayings ” are regarded as a mixed product of 
study and reflection in sub-apostolic days.) 
Warschauer (J.) Jesus Saith. Studiesin 
some ‘‘ New Sayings” of Christ. 191p. 
Allenson, 1905, 
[A series of sermons entitled, the true Presence, 
the true Fast, the true Sabbath, the true Thirst, 
the true Wonder, the true Magnet, the true 
Knowledge, and the true City.] 
7h Clemen (Carl) Die Apostelgeschichte ; 
im Lichte der neueren text-quellen und 
historisch-kritischen forschungen. 61p. 
Topelmann, 1905, 





B_ Jackson (G@.) 


{A careful examination of the historical char- 
acter of Acts, reaching a result which may be 
described as a vid media between extreme views. 

Schliger (G.) Textkritische Bemerkungen 
zur Apostelgeschichte. 

Theol. Tijd., March 1905, 

Hilgenfeld (A.) Das Urchristentum und 
Ernst von Dobschiitz. Art 1. 

Ztschr. f. wiss, Th., Heft 2, 1905. 

Pagan Virtues in the 
Ethical Teaching of St Paul. 

Expos., March 1905. 

Jackson (G.) Intellectual Virtues in the 
Ethical Teaching of St Paul. 

Expos., May 1905. 

Lock (Walter) St Paul the Master 
Builder. 124p. Methuen, 1905, 
MacComb (S.) Faith according to Paul. 

Biblical World, April 1905. 


S  Schiele(F. M.) Harnack’s ‘‘ Probabilia ” 


concerning the Address and the Author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Amer, J. of Th., April 1905, 

{Accepts H.’s view that Prisca was ke author ; 

but holds that it gets its name through being 

addressed to a house-congregation at Rome, 


Gentile in race, but professing a liberal Hellenized 
Judaism.) 


U_ Forrester (EZ. J.) An Exegesis of James 


v. 14-20. Bap. Rev. and Expos., April 1905. 
Lock (W.) Christian Wisdom as defined 
by S. James. Interpreter, April 1905. 


Z Barns (T.) The Epistle of 8S. Jude: A 


8 


9 


Study in the Marcosian Heresy. 
J. of Th. St., April 1905, 

{The epistle is dated about 160 a.D., and 
ascribed to one of the “‘ Christian Prophets.” It 
is of Asiatic origin, and directed against the 
Marcosians. } 

Porter (F. C.) Messages of the Apoca- 
lyptical Writers. Books of Daniel, 
Revelation, and some uncanonical Apoca- 
lypses, intro. and free rendering in 
paraphrase. (Messages of the Bible.) 390p. 

; J. Clarke, 1905. 

Ramsay (W. M.) The Book as an Early 
Christian Symbol. 

Expos. March and April 1905. 

Swete (H. B.) The Vision of the New 
Jerusalem, Interpreter, May 1905. 

(Exegetical Exposition of Rev. xxi. 9-xxii. 5.] 

Bacon (B. W.) Papias and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. 

Expos., March 1905. 

[The Pericope Adultere in the Greek form is 
substantially identical with the story as told in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, from which 
itis probably derived. Conybeare’s Edschmiad- 
zin text is similarly derived, but reduced by the 
omission of what was thought to be an objection- 
able feature in the story. Luke had the same 
story, but dropped it from the same scruples.} 

; Barnes (Mgr. A. S.) The Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews. J. Th. St., Apr. 1905. 

{The Gospel, in its original form, was identical 
with the Logia, from which the quotations in the 
Clem. Homilies are drawn.] 

Clemen (Cari), ed. The Assumptio 
Mosis. 16p, Deighton & Bell, 1905. 

Peters (N.) Liber Jesu filii Sirach, sive 
Ecclesiasticus,  Hebraice, Punctuated 
Hebrew text, Latin trans,, Critical Notes, 
Glossary (Latin). 179p. Herder, 1905, 
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Klostermann (E.), ed. Apocrypha. I. 
Remains of the Gospel of Peter, the 
Apocalypse of Peter and of the Kerygma 
Petri. Deighton & Bell, 1905. 


Deighton & Bell, 1905. 

if), ed. Apocrypha. IV. 

The Apocryphal Epistles of St Paul to the 
Laodiceans and the Corinthians. 23p. 
Deighton & Bell, 1905. 

Harnack (Adolf), ed. The Letter of 


Ptolemeus to Flora. 10p. 
Deighton & Bell, 1905. 


Harnack (A.) Zum Ursprung des sog. 
2, Clemensbriefs. 

Ztsch. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 1, 1905. 

(Defence of his contention (in the Chronology 
that the Epistle is identical with the letter of the 
Roman bishop Soter to Corinth, which is men- 
tioned| by Dionysius of Corinth, and dates later 
than the middle of the second century.) 

Preuschen (G.) Zwei Gnostische Hymn- 
en, Giessen, 1904. 

(The two hymns, the first of which is a Bridal 
Ode, occur in the Acta Thoure.] 

Ragg (L.) The Mohammedan ‘‘ Gospel 
of Barnabas,” J. Th. St., April 1905. 


C CHURCH 14" Social Problems, 20 
Polity, 42 ** Liturgical, 50 ** Sacraments, 
60 Missions. 

1 Argo(F. H.) The Essential Meaning of 
éxxaAnola. Biblical World, March 1905. 

11 Bigg(C.) The Church’s Task under the 
Roman Empire. 151p. Frowde, 1905, 

{Four Lectures delivered in Oxford. They 
attempt to sketch in broad outlines the nature 
of the task which lay before the Church when she 
set out to evangelize the Greco-Roman world 
and the degree in which she was enabled to fulfil 
that task within the compass of the first five 
centuries. ] 

138 Bryan (W. J.) Hush Money. 

Homiletic R., May 1905. 

(The ex-candidate for the Presidency thus re- 
gards gifts such as that recently offered by Mr 
Rockefeller to the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. ]} 

Henson (Hensley H., Canon) Moral 
Discipline in the Christian Church. 266p, 

Longmans, 1905. 

{Popular Lectures delivered during season of 
Lent last year in Westminster Abbey. In the 
Preface author deals with the “‘ Confessional.”] 

14 Birt (H. N.) Religious Influences in 
London. Dub. R., April 1905, 

{Discussion of Booth’s Life and Labour of the 
People in London.) 

Hall (C. C.) The Mission of Christianity 
to the World. Homiletic R., April 1905. 

{It is to connect Religion and Citizenship—a 
citizenship not only of the nation, but of the 


world. 
15 Beach(D. N.) The Net Result. 
Biblio. Sacra, April 1905. 
[An estimate of the gains and losses resulting 
from “the enlargement of knowledge respecting 
religious truth,” and from the consequent shifting 
of the religious point of view.] : 
Hunter (John) The Coming Church. 
A. Plea for a Church simply Christian. 
we Williams & Norgate, 1905. 
{Expansion of an Address delivered to the 
Theological Society of the University of Glasgow.) 
16 Gordon (T.) Creed and Civilisation. 
Their Alliance in the Experience of History. 
312p. Griffiths, 1905. 
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18 Abraham(W. 4H.) Church and Statein 
Engin. 8332p, ~ Longmans, 1905, 
{A careful historical study of the relationship 
of the Church to the Civil Power.) 
28 Anon. Church Reform: II. The In- 
crease of the Episcopate (continued), 
Church Q. R., April 1905. 
27 Smith (P. V.) The Legal Position of 
the Clergy. (Handbooks of the Clergy.) 
174p. Longmans, 1905, 
30 Schiirer (Z.) Die Siebentagige Woche 
im Gebrauche der christlichen Kirche der 
Ersten Jahrhunderte. 
Ztschr. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 1, 1905. 
(The seven-day week was taken over from 
Judaism, and the several days (except the first) 
were at first described, as in Jewish fashion, by 
number. How they came to be called by their 
planetary names is discussed.) 
31 Ottley(R. L.) Sunday Observance, 
Interpreter, May 1905. 
36 Old English Ascensiontide Customs, 
Interpreter, May 1905. 
41 Lietzmann (Hans), ed. Liturgical Texts, 
1, On the History of the Oriental, Baptismal 
and Eucharistic Rites in the 2nd and 4th 
Centuries. 16p. Deighton & Bell, 1905. 
42 Wilson (H. A.) The Metrical Endings 
of the Leonine Sacramentary. 
J. Th. St., April 1905, 
43 Marshall (F.) Prayer-book: morning 
and evening prayer, litany, catechism, 
Text and notes, with hist, intro, (Oxf. and 
Camb. Series. ) G. Gill, 1905. 
43u Fotheringham (T. F.) The ‘‘ Offering,” 
or the Eucharistic Office of the Celtic Church. 
Amer. J. of Th., April 1905. 
50 Knox (Alex.) The Grace of Sacraments ; 
being Treatises on Baptism and the Eucharist. 
Ed. with pref. by the Archbishop of York, 
Longmans. 
58 Adamson (Robert M.) The Christian 
Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 287p. 
Clark, 1905. 
{A brief conspectus of the main course of 
thought upon the subject from the earliest be- 
ginnings down to the most recent developments 
of the doctrine. An endeavour has been made 
to includ fi to every view of typical 





i 
Headlam (Stewart D.) The Meaning of 
the Mass. Five Lectures, with other 
Sermons and Addresses, 134p. Brown, 1905. 
(The subject dealt with under the five names 
by which this service has been widely known— 
** The Sacrifice of our Redemption,” ‘The Lord’s 
Supper,” ‘‘The Holy Communion,” ‘‘The Holy 
Eucharist,” and ‘‘ The Mass.”)} 

54 Burton(£.D.) Whatshould the Churches 

demand of the Theological Schools ? 
Biblical World, Jan. 1905. 


[The answer is—Not dogmatic fixity, but 
ministerial efficiency.] af 


Greer (D, H.) Is the Ministry deterior- 


ating ? Homiletic R., May 1905. 
- [Answers strongly, No.] 


Perry . 1.) The Decline in the 
Number of Students for the Ministry. 
Homiletic R., April 1905. 
56 Maulvault(A.) Dela direction spirituelle 
des ames. 


Rev. chrétienne, March and May 1905, 
60 Moore (H.) Japanese Patriotism and 
Christianity. Interpreter, March 19065. 
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Tambyah (J.) Religious Census of 
be 1901. Christian Rev., March 1905. 

** Christianity in Ceylon is an exotic, and still 
in the glass-house.” ] 

Thomson (J. H.), ed. The Ascending 
Cross. Results of missions, and stories of 
help through the Bible Lands Mission Soc., 
1854-1904, 236p. Rel. Tr. Soc., 1905. 

80 M‘Kinney (A. H.) The Pastor leading 
his Teachers in the Study of Religious 
Pedagogy. Bap. Rev. and Expos., Apr. 1905. 

Jeffs (H.) The Welsh Revival and After. 

Prim. Method. Q., Apr. 1905. 

Goodrich (A.) Evan Roberts and the 
Welsh Revival. Homiletic R., Mar. 1905. 

Roberts(Evan) A Message to the Church. 

Homiletic R., Mar. 1905, 

90 Richards (C. H.) Some Needed Factors 
in the New Evangelism, 

Biblio, Sacra, Apr. 1905. 

99 Holmes (E. £.) In watchings often: 
addresses to nurses and others. Pref. by 
Bp. of Lincoln. 258p. Longmans, 1905. 


D DOCTRINE 10 * God, 22 ** Christ, 60 ** 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics, 


Butler(D.) Eternal elements in Christian 
faith. 188p. Oliphant, 1905. 
H‘Comb(S.) What is Christianity ? 
Cont. R., June 1905. 
Briggs (C. A.) Loisy and his Critics in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Exp., Apr. 1905. 
{If Loisy’s views are destructive, those of his 
critics are still more so. The former are destruc- 
tive of accretions of error, the latter, because they 
mingle in the tradition the true and the false, are 
destructive of Christianity itself.) 
Traub(F.) Zur dogmatischen Methoden- 
lehre. Theol, St. u. Krit., Heft 3, 1905. 
Batiffol (Pierre) Etudes d’Histoire et de 
Théologie Positive. 388p. Lecoffre, 1905, 
[This second volume deals with the Eucharist, 
the real Presence, and Transubstantiation.} 
Dorner (A.) Eine neue griechische Dog- 
matik. Ztschr. f. wiss. Th., Heft 2, 1905. 
[A critical account of the first vol. of Rhossis’ 
‘*System of Dogmatic of the Orthodox Catholic 
Church (Athens, 1903).) 

3 Talbot (Ed. Stuart) Some Aspects of 
Christian Truth. With an Introductory 
Essay. 314p. Rivingtons, 1905. 

10 Shenton (G. D.) The Doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity in relation to Modern Thought. 
54p. Tilsed, 1905. 


P 
14 Burton(N. 8.) Fatherhood and Forgive- 


ness, Amer. J. of Th., April 1905, 

{God’s government is paternal, not regal, and 
the family relations thus subsisting at once in- 
volve vicarious suffering and make possible a 


vicarious atonement.] 
Harris (W.) Thoughts concerning 
Omnipotence. Rivingtons, 1905. 
Stevens (G, B.) The Righteousness of 
God. Biblical World, April 1905. 
17 Brockington (A. A.) The Sign of the 
Gadarene Swine. Interpreter, Mar. 1905. 
{The miracle was a sign, and in view of the 
importance of the lesson conveyed by it, the 
destruction of the swine becomes of small 
moment.] 
Brook (R.) The Gospel Miracles, III. 
Their Evidence and Purpose, 
Interpreter, March 1905. 
Vou. III.—No. 4. 





18 Carson (T. G.) Man’s agers or 
how, and why, the Almighty introduced 
evil upon earth, 530p. Putnam, 1905. 

20 M‘Comb(S.) Christ and Socrates. 

Homiletic R., Mar. 1905. 

Pfleiderer (Otto) Early Christian con- 
ception of Christ: its significance and 
value in history of Religion. Expanded 
from lect. before the Inter. Theo. Congress, 
Amsterdam, 1903. (Crown Theo. Library.) 
170p. Williams & N., 1905. 

22 Kellogg (A. H.) The Incarnation and 
Other Worlds. Princeton Th. R., Apr. 1905. 

[Deals with the question in the light of A. R. 
Wallace’s Man’s Place in the Universe.) 

23 Wright (T. H.) The Shrine of Faith, 

Our Lord’s Human Experience, 292p. 
Melrose, 1905, 

30 Hazlitt(W. Carew) Man Considered in 

relation to God anda Church. 3889p. 
Reeves, 1905, 
M'Kinney (S. B. G.) The Origin and 
Nature of Man. Part V. The Bible. 113p. 
Oliphant, 1905. 
[The permanent importance of the Bibledepends 
upon the knowledge it imparts of the final cause 


of man, or the Peng ses for which he exists, and 
his relation to the Creator.] 


33 M‘Lane (W.W.) The Christian Con- 
ception of Sin. Biblical World, Jan. 1905. 
36 Newman (Ff.) Soul, its sorrows and 
aspirations. Memoir, intro. by C. B. 
Upton. 340p. P. Green, 1904, 
f. Upton’s Introduction will greatly add to 

the value of this reprint of a well-known Kk.) 
45 Churton (Edward T.) The Use of Peni- 
tence. 319p. Mowbray, 1905. 
65 S.J. The Great Problem and its Solu- 
tion, or God’s Eternal Purpose in the 
Human Race. 175p. Elliot Stock, 1905. 
67 Bloomfield (Maurice) Cerberus, the 
Dog of Hades, The History of an Idea, 
4lp. Kegan Paul, 1905. 


{A careful bit of investigation by the Professor 
of Sanskrit at John Hopkins University.) 

70 Martineau (James) The Seat of Autho- 
rity in Religion. 5th and cheaper ed. 
748p. : Longmans, 1905. 

80 Bowman (John A.) Truth in Conflict 
with the Creeds, or Short Studies on the 
Revised Version. 3801p. Simpkin, 1905. 

{This work is the result of many years’ study of 
the revised version, to which the author was 
impelled by a statement from the pulpit that 
Jesus Christ was the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
py doctrine which did not commend itself 
to him. 

Grafton (Charles C.) Christian and 
Catholic, 367p. Longmans, 1905. 

{Author is Bishop of Fond du Lac. His pur- 
pose is to offer some help to any who, as they 
say, wish to believe but cannot] 

Lockett (H. D.) The Growth of Creeds. 

Interpreter, March, April and May 1905. 

Handley (Hubert) Anglican Starvation 
and a Liberal Diet. 19th Cent., June 1905. 

{Five Liberal — insisted on :—Spiritual 
experience as the basis of Christian belief; an 
open mind in natural science and history; wide 
sympathies ; religion must be manly ; it must be 


English.) 
Hutton (A. W.) Liberal Churchmen 
and ‘‘The Reproach of Christ.” 


Cont. R., April 1905. 
56 
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{Tries to vindicate a “wise and gentle mini- | 20 Wells (H. G.) The so-called Science of 
— 3 — and adequate presentation of the Sociology. Indep. R., May 1905. 
stian faith. c “ se ves 
Wace (Henry) An A to the First Ferri (Enrico) Socialism and Positive 
Six cua Lee PrP OK, 1905. os wy ey Trans, 
Freeland (John) The First Six Centuries y Edit 7. af fem brary. ) 
and the Church of England. ws bt. entinte’ = aan rig » 2006, 
Dub. R., April 1905. cummary” observations, the general’ relations 
Shrine (J. H.) The Appeal to the First between contemporary socialism and the trend 
Six Centuries. Indep. R., April 1905. of modern scientific thought. ] 
[Dissents from the limitation of “‘ Catholic” to Kerby (W. J.) Principles in Social 
= cee y the ground time is not a factor Reform. III., IV. 
gb saeag yn «4s Catholic World, March and April 1905, 
my lamang Martin (Jules) UTnstitution Sociale, 
8lu Kriiger (G.) Das Taufbekenntnis der Palente (@ -- pings aw 1905, 
roémischen Gemeinde als Niederschlag des * (@.) a e A in me — 
Kampfes gegen Marcion. [Friendship is essentially individualistic; hence 
Ztsch, f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 1, 1905. it is op to sociality or solidarity, which tends 
8lvy Anon. Mr CC. H. Turner’s Edition of to conformity and levelling down.] 
the Nicene Creed and Canons. Griggs (EZ. H.) New Humanism: studies 
Church Q. R., April 1905. in personal and social development, 
84 Randin(P.) Les confessions de foi dans Gay & Bird, 1905. 
V’Riglise de Vinet. Rev. chrétienne, May 1905, Masterman (C. F. G.) In Peril of Change. 
90 Harris (Charles) Pro Fide. A Defence Essays written in time of tranquillity. 348p. 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. 571p. Unwin, 1905. 
Murray, 1905. Davenport (F. Morgan) Primitive Traits 


Lectures on Practical Apologetics delivered i $ oof . . 
evan the last five years to ordination candidates in Religious Revivals. A Study in Mental 


at St David's College, Lampeter. The writer's and Social Evolution, 8323p, 
own sympathies are with the school of ‘ Personal Macmillan, 1905. 
Idealism.”) Jowett (Benjamin) Trans. Aristotle’s 
Politics. With Intro., Analysis and Index 
E ETHICS 1-9 Practical Theology, by H. W. C. Davis, 3855p, Frowde, 1905. 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General Miinsterberg (Hugo) The Americans. 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, Trans. by E. B. Holt. 638p. 
Sociology, 23 Economies, 27 Education, Williams & Norgate, 1905, 


aa ‘Author attempts to deal in a detailed way with 
1 Be ale R.) ee a ab pak ae Geek ace 


aspects of American culture, and to aes ag 
ica, 


5 ‘aber (F. W.) Selections from Faber’s systematically the democratic ideals of America.] 
Hymns, (Heart and Life Booklets.) 62p. Pigou (A. C.) Principles and Methods of 
Allenson. Industrial Peace. 240p. Macmillan, 1905. 
6 Balch(A. E.) Introduction to Study of [The problem of this book is ethical—to deter- 
Christian Bthics, (Books for BibleStudents,) | mine what pndple and mathods ought 3b 
Pp. ely, ° thi describe th hich 
Goddard (W.) Strenuous Life—Good and employed.) Pe a ene ave nid 
Bad. New Church Rev., April 1905. | 28 Bascom (J.) Economics and Ethics. 
Gowan (Joseph) and Gowan (George) The Biblio, Sacra, April 1905. 
Conscience. 47p. Elliot Stock, 1905. {The laws of economics and ethics are ~~ 
Coulton (@. G.) Catholicism and Morals. | {his truth that leads to industrial strife.) 
. ' Rye ry nec | 24 Richet(Ch.) La Paix et la guerre. Con- 
P Swift . J.) on oo clusion. Rev. de Méta. et de Mors, , Mar. 1905. 
art 2. 97p. erty Press, . [Does the fact of belonging to a superior civilisa- 
7 Anon. A Modern Mystic’s Way. 145p. tion create rights in regard to inferior races? 
Duckworth, 1905. Under the excuse that a nation has neither the 
10, Lipps (Theodor) Die ethischen Grund- | YacRnation is it lawful ts inculcate these benefit 
fragen. 3827p. Voss, 1905. by cannon shots?) 
Whitby (Charles J.) The Logic of | 26 H. J. (editor) Summer Camps for Ci 
Human onan. os \. Mosatien, ee Boys. Interpreter, May 1905. 
Th tructure i . 
eisdaedt Gaaien Pog on eamantion entetioten 7 “ie” “aaa Howard) Fog 
the whole of this Essay. Author treats of Implicit on. vocp. uebsch, ° 
Character, Personal Character, Practical Char- {A study of the whole problem of moral cul- 
acter, Social Character, Individual Character, ture : its purpose in relation to our society. and 
and Universal Character.] : all the means through which that purpose can be 
Doan (F, C.) Phenomenslism in Ethics, ner = = (Sidney @.) ‘The Classics and 
Mind, April 1905. er s 
[The moral life is to be found, and ie to get its Modern Training. Putnam, 1905. 
expression within the phenomenal series, and any Gasson (7. I.) The Religious Education 


absolute view of it must be uliarly ineffectual cats ‘ . 
in attempting 60 complete ee ae te inele at Association, Catholic World, April 1905. 


sey adda cro fe ret lire 
Petre (M. D.) Pessimism in its relation shan af cab ahuuiten af ta ae 
to Asceticism. Catholic World, April 1905, |  frcamerionj eM Caucation of the young 
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Harper (W. RB.) The Trend in Higher 
Education. Unwin, 1905. 
On False Educa- 
-~ Watts, 1905. 
rf (G. A.) Up through Childhood. 
Study of some principles of education, 
Putnam, 1905. 
Lodge (0., Sir) School teaching and 
school reform, Four lectures on school 
curricula and methods delivered to teachers 
~ \ nape at Birmingham in Feb. 1905. 
= Williams & Norgate, 1905, 
‘Millan (T.) Religious knowledge and 
American Schools. 


Catholic World, April 1905. 
[Directly challenges Mr John Morley’s recent 
statement, that though the U.S. common schools 
were practically confined to secular iostruction 
yet nowhere was religion more genuine and 
religious knowledge more general. Quite con- 
trary testimony is adduced from representative 
public men in the U.S. 
Monaghan (J. C.) Industrial Education 
in Germany. Catholic World, March 1905, 
Jones (W. H. 8.) The Teachin of Latin. 
80p. Blackie, 1905. 


F PASTORALIA 2 Sermons 
Bodington (C.) Devotional Life in the 
Nineteenth Century. A sequel to ‘‘ Books 
of Devotion.” 224p. . P.C.K., 1905. 
(B.) Church Work. (Oxford 
Lib. of Pract. Theo.) 8300p. Longmans, 1905, 
Taylor (S. M.) Ministers of the Word 
and Raa Lectures a 
Theolo; 250 ngmans, 
Shrine (J. a The Christ in the 
Teacher. Four Addresses given in the 
Chapel of Keble Coll. 46p. Simpkin, 1905, 
Jowett (J. H.) Passion for Souls, 128p. 
J. Clark, 1905. 
1 Daniels (£. D.) The Sermon as a Work 
of Art. New Church Rev., April 1905. 
Dargan (Edwin C.) A History of 
Preaching. From the Apostolic Fathers to 
the Great Reformers, A.D. 70-1572. 577p. 
Hodder, 1905. 
Wardell (R. J.) Studies in Homiletics. 
228p. (Books for Bible Students. ) 
C. H. “en - 1905, 
2 Lietzemann (Hans. = elected 
Sermons. II. Five Festival Sermons of 
S. Augustine in Rhymed Prose. 16p. 
Deighton & Bell, 1905. 
Montefiore (C. G.) and others, Jewish 
Addresses, Twenty Sermons delivered 
before the Jewish Religious Union. 270p. 
Brimley Johnson, 1904. 
Aked (C. F.) Courage of the Coward ; 
and other sermons, in Liverpool. 288p. 
J. Clarke, 1905. 
Robertson (F. W.) The Loneliness of 
Christ. (Heart and Life Booklets.) 31p. 


Allenson. 
Brooks (Phillips) The Purpose and Use 
of Comfort. (Heart and Life Booklets.) 
44p, Allenson. 
Brooks (Phillips) The Life with God. 
(Heart and Life Booklets.) 46p. Allenson. 
Brooks (Phillips) An Easter Sermon. 
(Heart and Life Booklets.) 44p. Allenson, 





Chadwick (George A.) The Intellect of 
the Heart, and other Sermons, preached on 
Special Occasions, 162p. isbet, 1905. 

Hocking (S. K.) Earnest Life. 190p. 

Partridge, 1905. 

Lamennais (Félicité de) Words of a 
Believer. Trans. with Introd. by William 
G. Hutchison. 151p. Brown, 1905. 

Moule (H. C. G., Bp.) My brethren and 
companions, and other sermons. 174p. 

Nisbet, 1905. 

Purves(P.) Divine cure for heart trouble ; 
other sermons. 364p. Dent, 1905. 

Winnington-Ingram (A. F., Bp.) Bp. 
of London’s Lenten Mission. Series of 
addresses, Lent, 1905. a r. from the 
Guardian .C.K., 1905. 

Wood (Michael) The Price of God. 

22p. St Mahel, 1905. 

Bernard (J. H.) The Transformation of 
the Seed. Expos., May 1905. 

[A study of a homiletic character.} 


G BIOGRAPHY 2 English 


C Delehaye(H.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum grecorum bibliothecew D. 
Marci Venetiarum. 

Anal. Bolland., Tom. 24, fasc. 2. 

Poneelet (A.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 

= latinorum _bibliothecarum 
manarum preter quam Vaticane. 

Anal. Bolland. , Tom. 24, fase. 2, 

28 Lang (Andrew) John Knox and the 
a Ill. 281p. Longmans, 1905. 

ee 
Glasse (John) John Knox. 
and an appreciation. 202p. Black, 1905. 
Macmillan (D.) John Knox.  Bio- 
graphy. Appreciation of the Reformer by 
Principal Story. 326p. A. Melrose, 1905. 

V_ Barry (N.) Ernest Renan. 298p. 

(Lit. Lives, ) Hodder, 1905. 

Clarke (W. _Newton) Huxley and 
Phillips Brooks. (Heart and Life Book- 
lets.) 56p. Allenson, 1905. 
Leask(W.K.) DrTh.M‘Lauchlan. "Intro. 
by Principal aay. 312p. Oliphant, 1905. 
Momerie (Vehia) Dr Momerie, his life 
Blackwood, 1905. 
Life and Letters of, 
Two vols. 420-424p. 
Macmillan, 1905. 
Ano, Two Great Churchmen. 

Quar. R., April 1905. 

[An appreciation of Creighton and Liddon.) 

W Rathbone (Z. F.) William Rathbone. 
Memoir. 518p. Macmillan, 1905. 

3W Gordon (A. R.) Wellhausen. 

Expos., Mar. and April 1905. 

Rossington (H. J.) Professor Harnack : 
the Man and dl Work. 

a Q., April 1905. 

4 Allier ‘R)" L’Evolution religieuse de 

Bernardin de Saint Pierre. 

Rev. chrétienne, Mar. 1905. 

Ferdinand Fabre. 

Church Q. R., April 1905. 

O'Connor (R. F.) The Curé of Ars. 

Catholic World, April 1905. 

[A biographical sketch.]} 


‘A criticism 


and work. 266 r¢ 
Shorthouse (J. H.) 
edited by his Wife. 


Anon, 
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H HISTORY «x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Lamprecht (Karl) What is History? 
Five Lectures on the Modern Science of 
History. Trans, by A. E, Andrews. 227p. 

Macmillan, 1905. 

Mason (A. J.) Historic Martyrs of 
Primitive Church. 434p. Longmans, 1905. 

Lietzmann (Hans), ed. The Three Oldest 
Martyrologies. 16p. Deighton & Bell, 1905. 
C Bonarjee (Pitt) Out of the Depths. 
Romance of the Early Church. 250p. 

Thacker, 1905, 

De Guibert (J.) Saint Victor de Césarée, 

Anal. Bolland., Tom. 24, fasc. 2. 

Pullan (Z.) Church of the Fathers, 
Outline of History of Church, a.p. 98-461. 
(Church Universal, vol. 2.) 460p. 

Rivingtons, 1905. 

M Driéseke(J.) Psellos und seine Anklage- 

schrift gegen den Patriarchen Michael 
Kerullarios. (First Article.) 

Ztschr. f, wiss. Th., Heft 2, 1905. 

Jessop (Augustus) The Coming of the 
Friars, and other Historical Essays. 344p. 

Fisher Unwin. 

Matarazzo (Francesco) Chronicles of the 

City of Perugia, 1492-1503. Trans, by 


Edward Strachan Morgan. =. 
ent, 1905. 


R_ Berbig (G.) Akten zur Reformationsge- 
schichte in Coburg. 
Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 3, 1905. 

Clemen (O.) Melanchthoniana, 

Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 3, 1905. 

[A few fragments of Melanchthon’s writing.) 

Cross (G.) An Explanation of the Early 
Success of Calvinism. 

Bap. Rev. and Expos., April 1905. 

M'Glothlin (W. J.) The Anabaptists of 
Europe. Bap. Rev. and Expos,, Apr. 1905. 

Francis of Assisi (St) Little Flowers. 
8 ill. by Paul Woodroffe. 286p. Paul, 1905. 

Goetz( Walter) Die Quellen zur Geschichte 
des heiligen Franz von Assisi. Eine Kritische 
Untersuchung. 269p. Perthes, 1904. 

[The greater part of the investigation is con- 
cerned with the ‘‘ Legends.” Successively the 
first ‘‘ Vita,” of Thomas of Celano, his second 
“Vita,” and the — of Bonaventura are 
exhaustively discusscd.] 

Turner (C. H.) The Lausiac History of 
Palladius. J. Th. St., April 1905, 
2°7 Rhys(J.) Studies in early Irish history. 

From Proceedings of Brit. Acad., VI. 

; Frowde, 1905. 
4W Anon. Romanism, Catholicism, and the 
Concordat. Church Q. R., April 1905. 

(The blame for the crisis is laid upon the clerical 
ultra-montanism and anti-republicanism.] 

W. ZL. S. Some Causes and Lessons of 
the French Crisis. 

Catholic World, March 1905. 

[Deals severely with the reactionaries and anti- 
Republicans amongst the Clericals.} 

_ Mahaffy (J. P.) The Progress of Hellen- 
ism in Alexander’s Empire. 154p. 
Unwin, 1905. 
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I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. OC Fathers 2 R. C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


A Bigg(C.) Notes on the Didache III. 


J. Th. St, April 1905. 

(Dr Bigg summarises his views of the composi- 
tion of the Didache, which he regards as a com- 
pilation dating from the beginning of the 4th 


century.) 
C Barnes (W. E.) Athanasius of Alex- 
andria. Interpreter, April 1905. 
Caulfield (S. F. A.) The Voice of the 
Fathers. Their Erudition and Unanimity. 
198p. Brown, 1905. 
{Intended for those who ‘‘ want to know what 
was the teaching of the Fathers, and of the early 
writers of the Church, on the great truths of the 
Christian Religion.”) 
Preuschen (Z.) Zur Lebensgeschichte des 
ee Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 3, 1905. 
(Describing chief episodes of Origen’s life, and 
discussing the chronology. The following dates 
are given :—Birth, 182; journey to Cesarea, 215- 
217; settlement at Cesarea, 231 ; death, 251.) 
Souter (A.) Texts and Studies, Contri- 
butions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. 
Vol. vii., No. 4. A Study of Ambrosiaster. 
267p. Clay, 1905. 
Souter (4.) Notes on the De Lapsu 
Virginis of Niceta. J. Th. St., April 1905. 
Castellane (Comte de) The Separation of 
Church and State in France. 
19th Cent., May 1905. 
Scudder (Vida D.), ed. and trans. Saint 
Catherine of Siena, as seen in her Letters, 
With Introd. 352p, Dent, 1905. 
Coulton (G. G.) The Autobiography of a 
Wandering Friar. 19th Cent., June 1905. 


(Deals with the Chronicle of Brother Salimbene 
of Parma.) 


Draussin (H.) Fédération protestante et 
Union réformée. Rev. chrétienne, Apr. 1905. 
{Pleading for the closing up of the ranks in 
French Protestantism, without regard to the 
liberalism or orthodoxy of the different branches.] 
Macphail (A.) Essays in Puritanism. 
6p. Unwin, 1905. 
Orr (J.) The Scottish Church Case, 
Bap. Rev. and Expos., April 1905. 
Cunningham (W.) Some differences 
between Scotch and English Christianity. 
at. R., June 1905. 
Lang (Andrew) The Scottish Religious 
Revolution (History versus Tradition). 
Blackwood, April 1905. 
Wanliss (T. D.) Scotland and Presby- 
terianism Vindicated. Being a Critical Re- 
view of the 8rd Vol. of Mr Andrew Lang’s 
History of Scotland. 100p. Hay, 1905. 
Johnson (E. H.) The Baptist Position 
for to-day. Bap. Rev. and Expos., Apr. 1905. 
Carpenter (J. Estlin) James Martineau, 
Theologian and Teacher. A Study of his 
Life and Thought. 610p. P. Green, 1905. 
[Review will follow.} 


L LITERATURE. 2 English 3 German 
5 Italian 9 Classical. 


2 Collins (J. C.) The Works of Lord 
Byron. Quar. R., Apeil 1905. 
[AsGoetheand Wordsworth were the Olympians, 

so Byron was the Titan of the age in which he 
lived ; on the literature of every nation in Europe 
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he has exercised an influence to which no other 
British 


writer, except Shakespeare, has even 
approximated.] 

Gerothwohl (Maurice) 

Don Juan. Fort. R., June 1905. 


Symons (Arthur) The Poetry of Thomas 


Moore. Fort, R., April 1905. 
2T Brégy(K.) Richard Crashaw. 
Catholic World, March 1905. 
U Anon. Cowper’s Letters. 


Church Q. R., April 1905. 


V Brandes (George) Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature. In six 
vols, Vol IV., Naturalism in England, 
366p. Heinemann, 1905. 


Bond (R. Warwick) Ruskin’s View of 


Literature. 19 Cent., June 1905. 
Douglas (James) Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, Poet, Novelist, Critic. 497p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1904. 
Vaughan (Percy) Early Shelley Pam- 
phlets. 32p. Watts, 1905. 
Lead Ww E.) Recent Books on Robert 
Browning. Prim. Method. Q., Apr. 1905. 
Pigou(A.G.) The Optimism of Browning 
and Meredith. Indep. R., May 1905. 
Herford (C. H.) Robert Browning. 
(Modern English Writers.) 314p. 
Blackwood, 1905. 
Browning (Robert) Easter Day. (Heart 
and Life Booklets.) 48p. Allenson. 


Moore (John Murray) Three Aspects of 


the Late Alfred Lord Tennyson. 144p. 
Marsden, 1905. 
Dhaleine (L.) A Study on Tennyson’s 


‘ Idyls of the King.” = ie sie 
achette, is 


Eccles (W.) ‘‘ Mark Rutherford.” 
Prim. Method. Q., Apr. 1905. 
W Anon Michael. TheManChild. 94p. 
Elliot Stock, 1905. 
Anon. The Plays of Mr Bernard Shaw. 
Edin. R., April 1905. 
Wodehouse (FE. A.) A Valuation of Mr 
Stephen Phillips, Fort. R., May 1905. 
3 Robertson (John G.) Schiller. After a 
Century. 164p. Blackwood, 1905. 
4 Dodwell (H. H.) Hippolyte Taine, 
Philosopher and Critic. Quar. R., Apr. 1905. 
Johnson (M.) Maeterlinck’s Dramas and 
Essays. Prim. Method. Q., Apr. 1905. 
5 Sandys (John Edwin) Harvard Lectures 
on the Revival of Learning. ——_ 
lay, 1905. 


Beatty (H. M.) Dante and Me. 7 - 99p. 
Blackie, 1905. 

Everett (W.) The Italian Poets since 
Dante, accompanied by verse translations. 


251p. Duckworth, 1905. 
9 Murray (Gilbert) The Wanderings of 
Odysseus. Quar. R., April 1905. 

{An Appreciation and Criticism of Victor 
Bérard’s Les Phéniciens et l’Odyssée.} 


73 Dhaleine (L.) N. Hawthorne sa vie et 
son CEuvre. 510p. Hachette, 1905. 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism. 

Monseur (£.) L’éme pupilline. 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Jan.-Feb, 1905. 


The Ethics of 





(Discusses the significance in primitive religion 
of the reflected image to be seen in the pupil of 
the eye. This “little man” of the eye was Token 
to be ite soul, and to trol all its functi J 
Oldham (C. F.) Sun and the Serpent. 
Contribution to history of Serpent Worship. 
208p. Constable, 1905. 
Reinach(S.) Cultes, mythes et religions. 
48 ill. 483p. Leroux, 1905. 
Dussaud (R.) Questions mycéniennes. 
R. de PHist. des Rel., Jan.—Feb. 1905. 
Oakley (Z. S.) Holy Himalaya. Re- 
ligion, traditions and scenery. (Kumaon 
and Garwhal.) 320p. Oliphant, 1905. 
Kennedy (J.) The Tendencies of Modern 
Hinduism. II. Hinduism and Christianity. 
East and West, April 1905. 
Abrahams (I.) An Eighth Century 
Genizah Document (with facsimile). 
Jewish Q. R., April 1905. 
Adler (M. N.) The Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela (con.). Jewish Q. R., April 1905. 


(Text and translation.} 

. Bacher (W.) The Talmudical Particle 
qin. Jewish Q. R., April 1905. 
Bick (£Z.) Das Wesen des Judentums. 
— Lamm, 1905. 
helbacher (J.) Das Judentum und 

das Wesen des Christentums, 180p. 
Poppelauer, 1905. 
Fromer (J.) Das Wesen des Judentums. 
191p. Hiipeden u. Merzyn, 1905. 
Gaster (M.) Day of Atonement Service. 
Vol. iii. of ‘‘ The Book of Prayer and Order 
of Service according to the custom of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews.” Hebrew 
and English. 559p. Frowde, 1904. 
Henriques (H. S. Q.) The Return of the 
Jews to England, A chapterin the History 
of English Law. 132p. Macmillan, 1905. 
Hirsch (S. A.) A Book of Essays. 
(Pub. for the Jewish Historical Soc. of 
England.) 336p. Macmillan, 1905. 
Hirschfeld (H.) The Arabic Portion of the 
Cairo Genizah at Cambridge (ninth article). 
Jewish Q. R., April 1905. 
Lévy (ZL. G.) ‘La Famille dans ]’antiquité 
israélite. 296p. Alcan, 1905. 
Lévy (I. G.) La Meétaphysique de 
Maimonide. 14lp. Barbier-Marilier, 1905. 
Lewis (H. S.) Maimonides on Supersti- 
tion. Jewish Q. R., April 1905. 
Loewe (H.) Some Talmudic Fragments 
from the Cairo Genizah in the British 
Museum, Jewish Q. R., April 1905. 
Margolis (Max L.) The Mendelssohnian 
Programme. Jewish Q. R., April 1905. 
{The policy and assimilation has been destruc- 
tive of Judaism. It is time to bring back, in 


home and synagogue, the Jewish life which has 
almost disappeared. } 


Mendes (H. Pereira) The Jewish Religion 
ethically presented. ForSchool Use. 188p. 
Pool, 1905. 

Petuchowski (M.) Mischnaiot. Lieferun; 

xxxvi. Portions of Mishnah Nedarim an 
Nazir. This ed. (which is to include the 
whole Mishnah) contains punctuated Hebrew 

text, German trans, and notes. 32p. 

Itzkowski, 1905. 
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Steinschneider (M.) Allgemeine Einleit- 
ung in die jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters 
(concluded). Jewish Q. R., April 1905. 

Zangwill (I.) The Lucien Wolf on the 
Zionist Peril. Jewish Q. R., April 1905. 


8 Tisdall (W. St Clair) The Original 
Sources of the Qur’an. = 


-P.C.K., 1905, 
Wollaston (A. N.) The Sword of Islam. 
5384p. Murray, 1905. 
{A history and account of Mahomedanism by 
the strar and Superintendent of Records at 
the India Office.] 
17 Maude(Aylmer) APeculiarPeople. The 
Doukhobors, Ill. 3388p. Constable, 1905. 
31 De Zwaan (J.) The Meaning of the 
Leyden Greco-Demotic Papyrus Anast. 65. 
J. Th. St., April 1905. 
45 Gauwthiot (R.) Ilmarinen, dieu et héros, 
R. del’Hist. des, Rel., Jan.—Feb, 1905. 
{A Study in Finnish Mythology.] 
52 Buckley (Z.) How a Religion grew in 
oa. Biblical World, Mar. 1905. 
{The religion is Shintoism.] 
Cobbold (G. A.) Religion in Japan: 
Shintoism, Buddhism, Christianity. 114p. 
S.P.C.K., 1905. 


P PHILOSOPHY 10°: Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 ** 
Philosophers. 


Ladd (G. T.) The Mission of Phil- 
osophy. Phil. R., March 1905. 
(Judgments of fact and judgments of value 
seem quite habitually to be in conflict. The task 
of philosophy is the perpetual readjustment 
of the relations between them, with a view to 
secure a higher and completer harmony.] 
Holmes (Edmond) What is Philosophy ? 
83p. Lane, 1905. 
Aveling (F.) Philosophy—Queen and 
Handmaiden, Dub. R., April 1905. 
[Philosophy has two functions: to direct and 
regulate all the arts and sciences which neces- 
sarily presuppose the truth of its first ——s $ 
to demonstrate the verities presupposed by 
revelation.] 
homme (Sully) Définitions fonda- 
mentales (Vocabulaire logiquement ordonné 
des idées les plus générales et les plus 

abstraites). 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Mar. 1905. 

{An attempt to fix the meaning of certain terms 
indicating fundamental metaphysical notions.] 

Trobridge (George) The Foundations of 
Philosophy. A Study of the Doctrine of 
Degrees and related subjects. 94p. 

Speirs, 1904. 

{From the point of view of the ‘‘ New Church.” 

Motora(J.) An Essay on Eastern Phil- 
copy. 32p. Leipzig, Voigtlander, 1905. 

[A very interesting account of the treatment of 
some fundamental problems from the point of 
view of Buddhism by the Professor of Psychology 
in Tokyo.) 

University of California. Publications. 
Vol. I. Studies in Philosophy prepared in 
commemoration of the 70th birthday of 
Prof. Howison. 262p. 

Berkeley Univ. Press, 1904, 

[Twelve Essays, the most important of which is 
the first by Prof. M‘Gilvary on The Summum 
Bonum. Only from the point of view of the social 
nature of the individual is there a highest good.) 
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10 Read (Carveth) The Metaphysics of 

Nature. ay Black, 1905. 
[Review will oy do 

Keyser (C. J.) Some outstanding Prob- 


lems for ete Fr 
. of Phil., Apr. 18, 1905. 
{The problems referred to are concerned with 


the th f ifolds ‘tes, what 
mw“ 
Binet (M.) Esprit et Matiére. 
Bulletin de la Soc. Francaise de Philosophie, 
Mar. 1905, 
Gurewitsch (A.) Bewusstsein und Wirk- 
lichkeit. Ar. f. system. Phil., xi. 1, 1905. 
(Consciousness and Reality are both identical 
and opposed to one ther ; both individual] and 
universal; both permanent and changeable ; both 
continuous and capable of development.) 
Geissler (Kurt) Ueber Notwendigkeit, 
Wirklichkeit, Moglichkeit und die Grund- 
lagen der Mathematik. 
Ar. f. system. Phil., xi. 1, 1905. 
[The neceasity of nature and the necessity of 
een truths is based upon the necessity 


t) .] 

Knox (H. V.) Mr Bradley’s ‘‘ Absolute 
Criterion.” Mind, April 1905. 

[Traverses Bradley's contention that ‘‘ Ultimate 
reality ” is such that it does not contradict itself. 
Bradley’s use of the principle of contradiction 
commits to contradictions which, judged by 
any standard, seem real, and judged by his own 
are necessarily so.] 

13 Poincaré (Henri) The Principles of 

Mathematical Physics. Monist, Jan. 1905. 

(The universe is a machine, much more com- 
plicated than all those of industry, and of which 
almost all the parts are profoundly hidden from 
us; but in observing the movementsiof those that 
we can see, we are able to draw conclusions which 
remain true whatever may be the details of the 
invisible mechanism.] 

Lemcke(B.) De lege motus. 


Ar. f. system. Phil., xi. 1, 1905. 
{An investigation of the nature of movement 
and change. ] 


Marenzi (Franz Graf) Der energetische 
Mutualismus, Ar.f. system. Phil., xi. 1, 1905. 
Reid (G. Archdall) The Principles of 
Heredity. 359p. Chapman, 1905. 
Boxall (George E.) The Evolution of 
the World and of Man. 191p. Unwin, 1905. 
Punnett (R. C.) Mendelism. 63p. 
Macmillan, 1905, 
[A short and popular study of Mendel’s doctrine 
of heredity.] 
Moncalm (M.) The Origin of Thought 
and Speech. Trans. by G. S. Whitmarsh. 
8306p. Kegan, Paul, 1905. 
Champeaux (M.) Essai de Sociologie 
Microbienne et Cellulaire, 
Rev. Phil., April 1905. 
[The same biological and spiritual laws are met 
on the plates of the microscope as on the field of 
human action.] 
16 Hartmann. Matiére et Mouvement. 
Bulletin de la Soc, Frangaise de Philosophie, 
. April 1905. 
19 Duhem (P.) Le théorie physique, son 
objet, et sa structure, II. La Structure de 
la Théorie physique. 
Rev. de Phil, March, April, May 1905. 
(The physicist cannot work by mere observa- 
tion without any theory: the use of instruments 
in physics implies the acceptance of a whole 


group of theories. Author deals with question 
as to choice of hypotheses. 
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21 James(W.) How two minds can know 
one thing. J. of Phil., March 30, 1905. 
(There is nothing absurd in the notion that a 
feeling can be felt in two different ways at once, 
as yours, namely, and as mine. It is, indeed, 
‘mine’ only as it is feltas mine, and ‘ yours’ only 
as it is felt as yours. It is, however, felt as 
neither by itself, but only when ‘owned’ as one 
undivided estate is owned by several heirs.) 
Overstreet (H. A.) Conceptual Complete- 
nessand Abstract Truth, Phil. R., May 1905. 

[Opposes the view which finds expression in the 
assertion that there is no truth except in the light 
of the whole.]} 

Sheldon (W. H.) The Metaphysical 
Status of Universals, Phil. R., March 1905. 
{The supposition that the universal is not con- 
crete, and has a lower metaphysical status than 
concrete individual facts or events, rests on a 


misapprehension.) 

Royce (Josiah) Kant’s Doctrine of the 
Basis of Mathematics. 

J. of Phil., April 13, 1905. 

(Kant was wrong in ommpomes, tat a special 
form of intuition, such as that of Euclidean space, 
can have any other necessity than that ‘which 
every individual fact in the world possesses. But 
in so far as he declared that constructive syn- 
thesis and observation are both necessary for 
mathematics, he was unquestionably right.) 

Billia (L. M.) L’unité de la philosophie 
et la théorie de la connaissance. 

Rev. de Phil., March 1905. 

(Every thinker desirous of a system betrays a 
belief in the fundamental oneness of reality. 
Knowledge is essentially systematization and its 
nature is the philosophic problem.] 

Perrin (Raymond St James) The Evolu- 
tion of Knowledge. A Review of Phil- 
osophy. 308p. Williams & Norgate, 1905. 

{Chief systems of ancient and modern thought 
compared, the object being to measure the ap- 
proach of each system to a principle of the 
ultimate unity of all things.) 

25 Erdmann (Benno) The Content and 
Validity of the Causal Law. 
Phil. R., March and May 1905. 

{Empirically conceived, cause should be defined 
as the immediate uniform antecedent. The con- 
cept of force is, however, indispensable for natural 
scientific thought. Every possible interpretation 
of nature is dynamic in character.] 

Kozlowski (W. M.) La régularité uni- 
verselle du devenir et les lois de la Nature. 

Rev. Phil., March 1905. 

{ arity in nature is a projection of our 
thought. Experience accords with laws because 
we explain exceptions by new laws.) 

Painlevé. Les Axiomes de la Mécanique 
et le principe de Causalité, Bulletin de la 

Soc. Frangaise de Philosophie, Feb. 1905. 


40 M‘Dougall (W.) 


(The popular notion that these experiences are 
intuitively given as purely inner facts is errone- 
ous. Toa arge extent, at any rate, anger, love, _ 
and fear are affections purely of the y-] 

Judd (Charles H.) i 
and Wundt’s Philosophy. 

J. of Phil., Mar. 30, 1905. 

(Comparison of James’ atism with the 
views of Wundt. Temper and tendencies of the 
two systems are much alike.] , 

Moore (A. W.) Pragmatism and its 

ritics, Phil. R., May 1905. 

Taylor (A. £.) Truth and Practice. 

Phil. R., May 1905. 
{The view that the truth of a statement is 
identical with, or a determinate function of, its 
ractical utility, is largely due to a confusion 
tween the logical question of the nature of 
truth and the psychological question of the way 
in which we arrive at it.) 


Empiricism 


83 Richet (Charles) La ee. 
2 


Proc. S.P.R., xix. April 1905. 
{Presidential Address for 1905. Very rare are 
the cases of metapsychical phenomena which are 
free from doubt. No theory of them at present 
in vogue is other than irrational and improbable. 
Suggestion is thrown out that greater use might 
be made of photography.) 
Taylor (@. L. Le M.) Report on various 
Spiritualistic Phenomena. 
Proc, S.P.R., xix. L., April 1905. 
Dunbar (£.) The Light thrown on 
Psychological Processes by the action of 
Drugs. Proc.S.P.R., xix. L., April 1905, 
Delacroix (H.) Myers: la théorie du 
subliminal, 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Mar. 1905. 
Hyslop (J. H.) Immortality of the Soul, 
N. Amer. R., March 1905. 
(The facts suggesting immortality are plentiful 
in all ages, and have been neglected, as is usual 
with residual phenomena, by all who prefer 
conventional creeds to the 


truth.) 
86 Thompson (Helen B.) The Mental Traits 


of Sex. 188p. Unwin, 1905. 
Physiological Psy- 
chology. 172p. Dent, 1905. 

[A sketch in broad outlines of the structure and 
principles of action of the nervous system, and an 
endeavour to show how each of the two bodies of 
doctrine, the physiological and the psychological, 
supplements the other.) 

Bergmann (Julius) Das Verhiltnis des 
Fihlens, des Begehrens und des Wollens 
zum Vorstellen und Bewusstsein (Schluss). 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxvi. 1, 1905. 

Colvin (S. S.) Is Subjective Idealism a 
necessary point of view for Psychology ? 

J. of Phil., April 27, 1905. 

{Author replies in the negative. The very act 
of knowing affirms the extra-mental, and immedi- 
ate knowledge does not exist, at least so far as 


26 Kellogg (A. L.) The Possibility of a 
psychological consideration of Freedom, 

J. of Phil., May 11, 1905. 

27 James( William) Humanism and Truth 

once more, Mind, April 1905, 


human beings are concerned.] 
55 Peillaube (H.) Lrimagination: Les 
images motrices, Rev. de Phil., May 1905. 
60 Le Roy, (ed.) Sur la logique de l’inven- 
tion. Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Mar. 1905. 


{An examination of Joseph's criticism in previ- 
ous number.) 
James (William) Is Radical Empiri- 
cism Solipsistic? J. of Phil., Apr. 27, 1905. 
[Radi Empiricism accounts for self-tran- 
scendency as a process that occurs within —— 
ence, as an empirically mediated thing of which 
a perfectly definite description can be given.) 
James (William) The Place of Affec- 
tional Facts in a World of Pure Experience. 
J. of Phil., May 25, 1905. 





[The inventive faculty is the ‘‘ creative imagina- 
tion.” The principle of Non-contradiction is not 
universal, and invention is not subject to it.) 

Pitkin (W. B.) — Problems, Old 
and New. J. of Phil., Apr. 27, 1905. 

ofold problem in judgment as an event 
taking lace under definite conditions and as a 
meaning in connection with other meanings.) 

Nawille (Adrien) La Primauté Logique 
des Jugements Conditionnels. 

Rev. Phil. April 1905. 
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69 Héffding (H.) On Analogy and its philo- 
sophical importance. Mind, Apr. 1905. 
As there are important differences be ween the 
domains of experience, our thinking must en- 
lighten one domain by means of another. Hence 
analogy is a necessary way to understanding 


reality.) 

71 Miller(£. D.) Professor Royce’s Idealism. 
Princeton Th. R., April 1905. 
[Objects to Royce’s religious philosophy on the 

ground that it is pantheistic.) 
Strong (C. A.) Has Mr Moore refuted 
Idealism ? Mind, April 1905. 
{Moore’s whole theory rests on the proposition 
that our consciousness of things is to be sharply 
guished from the things themselves. But 
there is no such thing as consciousness in this 
sense. The consciousness of blue, as something 
over and above the actually given blue, is a pure 


on.] 
Caird (Edward) Idealism and the Theory 

Knowledge. From Proc. of Brit. Acad. 
14. Frowde, 1905. 
{The greatest task of philosophy is just’ to con- 
sider how the constant presence of the ultimate 
unity modifies the contents both of the subjective 
and of the objective consciousness. ] 

72 Hodgson (Shadworth H.) The Centenary 
of Kant’s Death. From Proc, of Brit. 
Acad. 14p. Frowde, 1905. 

{Finds the most important features of the 
Critical Philosophy in the doctrine of Freedom 
and the Moral Law.] 

76 Smith (Norman) The Naturalism of 
Hume, i. Mind, April 1905. 

{Author holds that the establishment of a purely 
naturalistic conception of human nature by the 
thorough subordination of reason to feeling and 
instinct is the determining factor in Hume's phil- 
osophy. In this first article he examines Hume’s 
position as to the existence of the external world 
and the self, and his theory of Belief.) 

Cantecor (@.) Le Positivisme (édité dans 
la collection ‘* Les Philosophes”). 1438p. 

Delaplane, 1905. 

Herrick (C. L.) The Passing of Scientific 
Materialism, Monist, Jan. 1905. 

90 Fraser (A. Campbell) John Locke as a 
Factor in Modern Thought. From Proc. of 
Brit. Acad, 15p. Frowde, 1905. 

{Locke fulfilled his intellectual mission of 
awakening modern criticism of human knowledge 
as such. Hume negatively and Kant construc- 
a = what it was his distinction to 

ave 

92V bavben (Frederic) The Herbert Spencer 
Lecture. Delivered at Oxford, March 1905. 
30p. Frowde, 1905. 

{Though he sought to base the Philosophy of 
Evolution on a set of dogmas as purely physical 
as if they applied to nothing but celestial 
———. in the end Spencer devoted his whole 
strength to the supreme science of society and 
morality.) 

Campbell (G.) Herbert Spencer, the 
Apostle of Agnosticism. 

Biblio. Sacra, April 1905. 

Cournot (A.) Numero Spécialement 

consacré A. Cournot, 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., May ane. 
[Contains articles on various aspects 
aan work by Poincaré Milhaud, Tarde Po 
others 
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92WKorwan (Anton) Zur Verteidigung des 
Pantheismus Eduard von Hartmann’s, 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil, Krit., exxvi. 1, 1905, 
(Defends Hartmann against the criticisms 
of Andresen in his book, Jdeen za einer jesuzen- 
trischen Weltreligion.} 
Kozlowski (W.) Hoene-Wronski et 
Lamennais, Rev. de Phil., Mar. 1905. 
(Bertrand’s judgment of Wronski is erroneous ; 
this is clear from Wronski’s treatment of 
Lamennais.]} 
Moisant (X.) Dieu ~~ la philosophie 
de M. Bergson. _ Rev. de Phil., May 1905. 
94 Farques(P.) H. Taine et sa philosophie. 
Rev. chrétienne, April 1905. 


V ART 83 Sacred Music. 


MacDougall 
of Critical and 


R.) On the Discrimination 
tive Attitudes. 
J. of Phil., May 25, 1905, 
{The function of the artist is so to select and 
represent the single object that it shall exhibit 
the unive! 


od ~ (Fr.) La Moralité Indirecte de 


Rev. Phil., May 1905. 
rH seeks for harmony, but it can only realise 
it by a grave discord—the creation of a 
world which is o 


ctitious 
to the real world. It is 

often more moral than morality itself.) 
Pérés (J.) Réalisme et Idéalisme dans 
]’ Art. Rev. Phil., April 1905. 
Rebec (George) Natural versus Artistic 
Beauty. J. of Phil., May 11, 1905. 
[Plea for natural beauty as not of necessity an 


inferior, inchoate form of the same thing that 
art renders in more perfect shape.] 


Wernaer (R. M.) Die Einfiihlung und 
das Symbol. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxvi. 1, 1905. 
Durban (W.) The Religious note in 
recent Art. Homiletic R., Mar. 1905. 
Fry (R. E.) Watts and Whistler. 
Quar. R., April 1905. 
The Work of Whistler. 
Edin. R., April 1905. 
Addison (Julia) Classic Myths in Art. 
An account of Greek Myths as illustrated 
by Great Artists. 40 ill. an 
urie, 1905 


Anon. 


h Gardner (Percy) A Grammar of Greek 
Art. 267p. Macmillan, 1905. 
80 Sturgis (Russell) The Appreciation of 
Sculpture. 235p. Batsford, 1905. 
59 Anon. The Masterpieces of Rembrandt. 
(Gowan’s Art Books, 


») 
Brimley Johnson, 1905. 
80 Anétcliffe(Herbert) Brahms, (Miniature 


Series of Musicians.) 56p. Bell, 1905. 


Duncan (Edmondstoune) Schubert. (The 

Master Musicians.) Ill. 281p. Dent, 1905. 

Maitland (J. A. Fuller) Joseph Joachim. 

(Living Masters of Music.) 63p. Lane, 1905. 
G. D. H.; G. H.; and J. H. W. 








